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TO    THE    HONOURABLE 

Sir  WILLIAM  WAKE, 

Of  RiDDLESWORTH-HALL, 
In  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Baronet, 


SIR, 

^JopJ^^^^  fenfible  how  much  the  Suc- 
5J  ^  yO  ^^^^  ^  ^^y  Pcrforniance  depends  up- 
Vfe-if^^  on  the  Name  and  Charadler  of  the 
Author,  I  (hould  npt  have,  ventured 
to  have  publi/hed  the  following  Treatife,  but 
under  the  Favour  of  your  Patronage  and  Pro- 
ted:ion.  The  Obfcurity  in  which  I  have  lived 
in  the  Country,  would  in  all  Probability  have 
prgudiced  the  World  againft  me,  and  not  fuf- 
fered  them  to  have  weighed  impartially,  what 
little  Share  of  Merit  might  belong  to  me; 
but  fince  you  have  been  fo  kind  as  to  permit 
me  thus  publickly  to  acknowledge  you  as  rny 
Friend  and  Patron,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  fhall 
feel  the  EfFedls  of  fo  much  Goodnefs  and  Con- 
defcenfion  towards  me :  At  leaft  that  the 
World  will  be  lefs  inclinable  to  cenfure  me  for 
the  Meannefs  of  my  Perfonnance,  but  rather 
give  me  the  Liberty  of  faying  thus  much  in 
its.  Behalf,  that  however  plain  and  fimple  its 
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Prds,  it  has  coft  me  great  Pains  and  Trouble 
to  complete  it :  if  therefore  it  meets  with  a 
favourable  Reception,  I  (hall  in  great  Meafuie 
attribute  it  to  the  Honour  I  have  in  being  ac-^ 
quainted  with  a  Perfbn  of  your  fuperior  Station 
in  Life,  whofe  many  perfonal  good  Qiialities> 
added  to  the  Dignity  and  Antiquity  o?  your 
^Family,  will  ever  give  a  Sanation  and  Credit  to 
thoie  whom  you  (hall  pleaie  to  countenance 
and  favour.  I  could  vdth  Pleafure  enlarge  on 
the  Particulars  which  render  your  Charader  fb 
thily  great  and  amiable,  but  being  fearful  of 
aSktiSng  your  known  Modefty,  I  only  dare 
add  my  fincere  Wi(hes  of  Ions  Life  and 
Trofymty  to  you  and  the  hopeful  Branches  of 
your  fifing  Family. 


I  am. 

Honoured  Sir» 

With  the  higheft  Refpea, 
Your  moft  dutiful  and  obliged 
Humble  Servant^ 


«.^< 


John  Mordant. 


PREFACE. 


5MONGST  the  great  variety  and  mul- 
;  tiplicity  of  books  that  have  been  pub- 
;  lifhed  within  thefe  few  years,  I  don't  re- 
'  member  to  have  feen  any  thing  come 
ferth  rdating  to  the  ofEce  and  duty  of  a  Steward* 
or  at  leaft  nothing  of  confequence,  except  fotne 
detached  piecrs  that  have  drapt  fome  few  hints, 
but  have  given  no  general  (ketch  of  the  cha- 
n&CT  of  a  Steward  -,  and  as  it  is  an  oifice  that 
refpefts  fo  many  different  branches  of  bufinefs,  I 
thought  I  could  not  better  beftow  what  Icifure 
hours  I  have  to  fpare  from  a  more  laborious  talk, 
than  in  giving  what  little  affiftance  I  am  capable 
of  towards  explaining  the  nature  of  fuch  em- 
ployment, and  pointing  out  what  qualifications 
are  necel&ry  in  thofe  that  undertake  it.  It  is  a 
talk  of  greater  difBcuUy  than  is  generally  imagin- 
ed ;  for  it  is  requifite  in  a  Steward,  that  he  has 
not  only  bonefy  and  integrity  to  recommend  him, 
but  likewife/itt^fflWB/  and  experience,  founded  upon 
fome  fltill  and  knowledge  in  th^  law  {efpedaUy 
^riJb-lmB)  in  a^cuUwre,  in  trade^  arithmetic,  the 
mathetmaics-i  mecbanits,  &c.  Elfe  how  will  he  be 
abk  to  prevent  any  di(honefty  in  workmen,  the 
many  little  low  tricks  which  are  too  often  pradi- 
fed  by  mafoni,  carpenters,  &c.  If  he  does  not  unr 
dcrftand 
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dcrftand  how  to  mcafurc  their  feveral  -  W6rks,  or 
what  prices  they  ought  to.  demand,  According  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  their  different  ^  works, 
how  eafily  will  they  impofe  upon  him,  and  his 
Lord  foffer  through  his  ignorance  and  unjkilfulnefs. 

Again,  if  he  does  not  underiland  meafuring  of 
land,  and  the  nature  and  qualities  of  different  forts 
of  land^  how  will  he  be  able  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  true  value  of  each  farm^  to  let  them  to 
advantage,  or  to  know  when  they  are  underlet* 

It  is  eafy  therefore  to  conceive  what  lojfes  and 
ndsfortunes  the  nobility  and  gentry  muft  fuflain 
through  unfkilful  mans^ment  in  all  diefe  cafe3. 

Mr.  Laurence  has  indeed  in  fome  meafure  treat- 
ed of  this  fubjed:  before  me,  and  a  very  able  pcr- 
fon  he  was  to  have  handled  it  in  a  full  and  gene- 
ral way,  and  to*  advantage ;  but  it  mwft  be  al- 
lowed, that  his  obfervations  and  refleSlions  are  too 
few  and  conciie,  to  give  a  general  fatisfadion  in 
every  article^  not  comprehending  a  fourth  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  Steward;  which  deficiency, in  Mr. 
Laurence  will  be  looked  upon,  I  hope,  as  a  fuffi- 
cient  apology  for  this  attempt  of  mine,  when  I 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  whole  plan  and.dc- 
fign  of  this  treatife. 

In  the  firfl:  place,  I  have  inferted  alphabeticaUy 
{as  being  a  more  eafy  and  ufeful  method)  every  branch 
of  agricultures  according  to  the  beft  and .  newell 
method  now  in  ufe,  and  fuch  forms,  covenants, 
precedents  and  reflexions  upon  all  fuch  covenants, 
as  more  immediately  concern  the  letting  and  fet- 
ting  of  farms,  fcfr.  1  have  alfo  inferted  fome  ufe- 
ful and  neceffary  bills^  draughts^  law  precedents^  &c. 
wherein  the  Steward  may  ferve  himfelf  and  his 
hord^%  dependants,  efpecially  in  thole  places  where 
an  attorney  is  not  near  at  hand  ;  for  fometimes  do- 
ing a  thing  upon  the  fpot  is  of  infinite  fervice.  I 
have  alfo  inferted  all  fuch  ufeful  tables  as  may  be 

found 
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found  neccffary  for  the  information  of  a  Steward, 
in  all  branches  of  bufinefs  he  can  be  concerned  in, 
or  which  can  poffibly  fall  in  his  way. 

Secondly,  The  tables  There  prefent  him  with, 
are  moft  of  them  founded  on  new  but  folid  prin- 
ciples, and  much  more  ufeful  than  any  I  have  yet 
fcen  i  and  though  fince*  1  have  calculated  mine  of 
timber  meafure  according  to  the  common  way,  I 
have  met  with  fomewhat  the  fame  in  Mr.  Hume's 
New  Eflay  on  Solids,  yet  his  are  not  calculated  to 
the  moft  exterifive  and  largeft  pieces,  and  in  length 
to  every  quarter  of  a  foot  as  mine  are,  for  the 
largeft  Ibrt  of  fAcks  caft  by  Mr.  Hume*s  tables, 
muft  be  twice  or  thrice  entered  ;  but  in*  mine,  you 
may  take  out  to  even  feet  in  length,  and  at  once; 
and  by  one  fmall  addition,  to  every  fourth  part  of 
a  foot. 

I  have  alfd  calculated  and  inferted  a  table  o^ 
timbA-  meafure  according  to  a  cylindar,-  or*  the 
true  .way,  fp  that  both  {as  occajion  requires)  may 
be  compared.  I  have  alio  calculated  and  inferted 
tables  for  reducing  unequal  (ided  timber  to  a  true 
fquare. 

As  to  thofe  of  fuperficial  meafure,  they  mufl} 
be  allowed  to  be  not  only  the  largeft,  but  the  moft 
ufefiil  extant.  And  to  oblige  the  more  carious,  I 
haye  calculated  tables  of  timber  meafure  the  com- 
mon way,  and  alio  of  a  cylindar,  in  order  to  ftiew 
how  much  in  length  of  any  piece  will  make  a  fiM 
lid  foot.  There  is  alfo  one  of  fuperficial  meafur^ 
ibr  the  fame  purpofe.  A3  to  all  the  other  tables, 
I  have  inferted  their  different  names  and  titles,  fb 
that  I  need  not  in  this  place  enlarge  upon  their 
utility. 

I  have  alfo  drawn  out  different  fchemes,  where-. 
by  a  Steward  may  be  enabled  to  keep  by  him,  the 
true  and  exa6t  nature  and  condition  of  every  ejtate 
and  farm  committed  to  his  trufi. 
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I  have  aHb  inferted  a  very  eafy  and  familiar 
method  of  accounts,  although  not  done  hjdouhk 
entry^  yet  they  will  appear  very  clear  and  perfpi- 
cuous  to  the  infpector,  who  perhaps  may  not  un- 
dcrftand  the  Italian  manner  of  book-keeping,  and 
which  I  did  not  chufe  to  inferr,  becaufe  being 
intricate,  might  rather  perplex  than  inftruft  him. 

I  have  alfo  inferted  the  prices  of  moft  artificers 
work  at  the  common  rates,  as  thc;y  are  eftimated 
ill  London,  and  in  the  midland  parts  of  the  kit^gdon^^ 
with  the  common  prices  of  difiFercnt  work  in  buf- 
bandry^  &c. 

In  fliort,  I  have  ufed  my  beft  endeavours  to 
make  the  following  work  as  ufeful  and  inftruftivc 
as  I  could,'  hoping  on  that  account,  that  the  can- 
did reader  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  overlook 
whatever  inacurracies  of  ftylc  or  expreffion  may 
have  dropped  from  the  auth(»^s  pen,  as  his  prin- 
cipjil  defign  and  inteption  through  the  whole,  has 
been  not  fo  much  to  amufe  and  entertain  perfons 
of  a  more  delicate  tafte,  as  to  promote  truth  and 
bonejly^  two  very  valuable  things,  that  will  in  all 
times,  it  is  to  be  ho[)ed,  meet  with  a  proper  re- 
fped  and  -  encouragemen  t. 

Courtenhall,  (near  Northampton) 
January  i,  1760. 

N.  B.  The  author  has  purpofeh/.  oimtted  all  fucb 
rules  and  tables  as  refpeSl  the  renewing  churchy  col^ 
legey  &c.  leafes  \  tbofe  being  done  by  a  late  right  re- 
verend prelate  of  our  churchy  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred^ 

In  the  coUe^ion  of  pigeons^  one  fort  has  been  omtted^  which 
is  the  Powier, 

The  Ss&i)ari  Jhould  always  hep  a  good  quantity  of  crab-tree 

pknts  ky  hinty  ready  to  be  planted  infiiA  gaps^s  require  tbem^ 

thry  being  hafty  of  growth^  foonfill  a  gap,  and  conftquently  pre- 

^Z'CfJt  the  qu'uk^hedges  from  being  cut  and  mangled,  not  only  in  a 

proper,  but  alfo  in  an  improper  f-afon^ 
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5OVES  and  delights  m  watery  and 
I  boggy  places  the  befl  of  all  others.  It 
,  is  propagated  or  raifed  of  truncheoni 
t  as  well  as  feeds ;  but  the  bed  wa^  is 
by  fuckers,  which  it  puts  forth  plenufiiily,  or 
by  roots  of  eight  or  ten  inches  round,  and  abouc 
two  feet  long,  one  end  being  plunged  in  mud. 
Place  them  at  four  or  five  feet  diftance,  and  when 
they  have  ftruck  root,  and  of  one  year's  (hoot, 
cut  them  to  the  ftumps,  which  will  caufe  than  to 
ipring  in  clumps,  and  Ihoot  oat  into  ufefu]  poles. 
If  you  plant  fmall  fets,  do  not  cut  them  till  they 
are  of  a  compejient  fize,  and  that  ii}  a  proper  feafon, 
which,  for  all  aquadc  woods,  ought  not  to  be  till 
the  winter  a  pretty  well  advanced,  in  regard  of 
■     Vol.  J.  B  their 
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*  th^ytptny  fubftance ;  fucK  as  you  make  ufc  of  in 
that  feafon,  ought  to  be  well  grown,  that  fo  the 
fucccffive  fhoot  receive  no  prejudice.  In  the  Iflc  of 
Jerfey,  they  plant  them  by  taking  truncheons  of 
two  or  three  feet  long  at  the  beginning  of  wmter ; 
they  bind  them  in  faggots,  and  put  the  ends  of 
them  in  water,  where  they  ftand  till  towards' the 
Ipring,  by  which  time  they  will  have  contracted  a 
fwelling  fpire,  or  tuberofity  about  the  part,  which 
being  planted,  never  fails  of  growing. 

The  fliade  of  this  tree  fpoils  not  the  grafs  grow- 
ing under  it ;  but  rather  proves  a  nourifhment  to 
it,  and  being  fet  and  properly  plalhed,  proves  an 
excellent  defence  to  the  banks  of  ponds,  rivers,  £*?r. 
They  are  chiefly  reckoned  of  two  fpecies  or  kinds ; 
the  common  fort  which  only  afFefts  moid:  and 
marfliy  ground,  and  the  blacker  which  thrives  bet- 
ter on  dryer  lands.  Occafionally,  old  over-grown 
Alders  are  much  fought  for,,  as  piles  for  fuch  build- 
ings as  are  built  upon  marfliy  ground  where  the 
piles  lie  continually  under  water,  in  which  fituation 
they  will  harden  like  a  fl:one ;  but  being  kept  in  an 
unconfl:aht  temper  as  wet  and  dry,  they  rot  imme- 
diately. It  was  made  ufe  of  under  the  famous 
bridge  at  Venice,  the  Rialto,  which  is  thrown  over 
the  grand  channel.  The  wood  is  ufeful  for  all  pur- 
pofes  that  its  fize  is  fit  for,  fo  that  it  continually 
lies  wet  •,.  ais  water-pipes,  troughs,  fluices,  6fr. 

ARBOR- 
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'  ARBOR-VITiE, 

■ 

Or  Tree  of  Life  •,  is  often  planted  for  its  pleafant 
green  leaf,  and  grows  of  layers  or  flips  to  a  tall, 
ftraight  and  goodly  fize,  being  hardy  in  all  ex- 
trcams.    The  wood  is  excellent  for  the  turner, 

ASH,, 

Is  reputed  male  and  female,  the  one  effefts  high 
grounds,  the  other  plains,  having  a  whiter  wood, 
and  rifing  many  times  to  a  prodigious  height,  fb  as 
in  forty  years  from  the  key^  an  Afh  has  been  fold 
for  feveral  pounds.  Gather  the  keys  from  a  thriving 
tree  about  the  end  of  Oftober,  when  they  begin  to 
fall  (and  not  before)  let  them  dry,  and  fow  them  at 
any  time  between  that  apd  Chriftmas,  but  not  fo 
deep  as  the  mail  of  oak  and  beech  are  ibwn  (keys 
from  the  Spani/h-JJh  befl.)  They  lie  a  full  year  in 
the  ground  before  they  appear,  and  muft  be  care- 
fully fenced.  If  you  purpofe  the  making  a  wood 
or  coppice  of  them,  plow  or  dig  the  ground  as  for 
corn,  and  fow  it  with  oats,  or  what  other  grain  you 
like  beft-,  fow  good  ftore  of  keys,  cut  the  corn  in 
ieafon,  and  the  year  following  the  ground  will  be 
covered  with  young  Aflies,  which  are  to  be  hoed 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  fc?f.  and  well  fenced 
from  cattle  that  are  very  cag^r  to  crop  them.  They 
may  be  tranfplanted  at  eight  or  ten  inches  round, 
and  when  removed,  take  but  little  hold  of  the 
ground  the  firft  year  -,  but  the  fecond  grow  a-main. 

B  2  Some- 
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Sometimes  they  will  thrive  well  when  tranlplantcd 
at  five  or  fix  inches  diameter.     Lay  the  keys  in 
fand  and  fome  moift  fine  earth,  S.  S.  S.  or  lay 
upon  lay ;  but  lay  them  not  too  thick,  and  in  a 
covered,  yet  airy  place,  a  winter  before  they  are 
fown ;  and  the  fecond  year  they  will  grow  apace. 
If  you  ckanfe  and  trim  them,  cut  not  the  head  nor 
the  fibrous  parts  of  the  root ;  but  abate  the  tap  root 
as  you  fee  convenient.     Do  this  the  beginning  of 
Oftober,  or  in  November  at  fartheft,  and  by  no 
means  in  the  fpring.     When  young,  the  head  is  to 
be  fparcd  -,  but  being  qrtce  well  fixed,  cut  it  floping 
clofe  to  the  ground,   which  will  caufe  it  to  fhooc 
furprifingly.     If  you  gather  them  from  the  woods, 
&fr^  the  head  muft  be  cut  off,  which  much  impairs  it. 
Alh  may  be  propagated  from  a  bough  dipt  off, 
with  fome  of  the  old  wood,  a  little  before  the  bud 
fwells,  but  fcarcely  by  layers.     By  no  means  plant 
Afti  in  ploughed  fields,  the  roots  being  a  hindrance 
to  the  coulter,  and  the  (hade  of  the  tree  is  by  fome 
accounted  hurtful  to  corn-,  but  in  and  near  hedges, 
and  in  clumps,  ^c.  they  will  do  exceeding  well. 
In  coppices  they  may  be  difpofcd  of  at  nine  or  ten 
feet  diftance ;  but  in  hedges,  &?r.  at  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  feet.     The  beft  Afh  delights  in  the  bfeft 
land,  yet  grows  in  any,  fo  it  be  not  ftifF,  wet,  or 
marfhy,  they  thrive  well  by  the  banks  of  clear 
rivers  and  ftreams.     Alh  has  grown  when  the  bark 
has  been  peeled  off,  which  has  been  obferved  in 
fOrcftSj^  ^c.    The  feafon  for  felling  is  from  No- 

vembcF 
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vember  to  February ;  for  if  cut  down  too  early  ot 
too  late,  fubjefts  it  to  the  worm.  When  pollards 
are  to  be  lopped,  let  fuch  be  done  towards  the  fpiing. 
When  a  pollard  comes  to  be  confiderably  hollow  at 
the  head,  cut  it  down,  and  when  the  hicwalls  x>t 
Wood-peckers  make  holes  in  it,  which  denote  its 
being  faulty ;  fell  it  in  the  winter  for  fuel. 

ASHES, 

Have  much  of  a  rich  and  fertile  nature  in  them, 
and  therefore  to  be  highly  valued  by  the  hufband- 
man,  be  they  of  what  kind  they  will.  Coal- 
ashes  (Sea-coal  the  ieji)  for  cold  meadow  and 
pafturc  land,  are  a  very  great  improver,  inclining  the 
foil  to  produce  wild  trefoil  and  clover,  which  of  all 
hays,  is  the  beft  for  catt/e,  and  commonly  brings  it 
in^  fuch  abundance  that  the  land  will  keep  a  double 
quantity  of  ftock.  This  is  alfo  a  very  lafting  ma- 
nure, more  ejpecially  if  about  twenty  loads  are  laid 
upon  an  acre ;  though  much  left  may  do,  as  fix  or 
eight  loads.  This  manure  is  better  for  paflure  than 
tillage.  SoPE-ASHES,  after  the  Sope-boilers  have 
done  with  them,  are  excellent  manure  for  tillage 
and  pafturc,  and  are  deftruftive  to  furz,  broom,  and 
fern,  more  cfpecially  fo,  if  applied  after  ftocking 
and  grubbing  up  about  midfummcr,  and  commonly 
lafts  four  or  five  crops.  Pot-ashes  are  alfo  a 
very  good  manure  for  pafture  grounds ;  but  as  the 
wet  is  left  in  them  by  the  pot-men,  and  the  lyes 
having  drawn  off  the  greater  part  of  the  falts,  there- 

B  3  fore 
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fore  a  greater  quantity  is  to  be  laid  on  the  land  than 
of  Sope-afhes.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  A(hcs 
than  expofing  them  to  wet,  rain;  &c.  and  nothing 
more  flrengthens  them,  than  often  wetting  them 
with  chamber-lye  and  fope-fuds,  one  load  fo  moi- 
ftened,  is  better  than  three  expofed  to  the  weather, 
and  not  ordered  after  this  manner.  The  Afhes  of 
any  fort  of  vegetable  are  profitable  for  enriching 
barren  land,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  improve- 
ment that  is  made  by  burning  fern,  furz,  heath, 
fedge,  ftubble,  bean-ftraw,  &?r. 

AVENUES,  WALKS,  6?r. 

.Moft  Walks  fliould  be  made  to  lead  to  the  front 
of  an  houfe,  garden-gate,  highway-gate,  or  wood, 
or  to  end  in  a  profpedt,  tSc.  For  an  Avenue  to  an 
houfe,  whatever  the  length  of  the  Walk  or  Vifto 
may  be,  it  ought  to  be  as  wide  as  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  front,  and  if  it  be  long,  the  wider 
the  better.  Walks,  (^c.  to  woods,  prolpedb,  and 
other  fuch  things,  ought  to  be  fixty  feet  broad ;  and 
it  is  alfo  advifeable  not  to  plant  the  trees  nearer  to- 
gether than  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  in  the  row; 
and  the  fame  diftance  to  be  obferved  when  fet  for 
a  regular  grove. 

B. 
BANK-FENCE. 

*  — 

The  beft  and  cheapeft,  where  flat  ftones  arc  not 
to  be  had,  is  to  dig  green  turf  about  a  fpit  deep,  the 

breadth 
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breadth  of  the  fpade  (whether  wide  or  narrow)  and 
four  or  five  inches  thick ;  thefe  turfs  are  to  be  laid 
with  the  grafs  fide  outwards,  and  even  by  a  line, . 
leaving  a  foot  of  folid  earth  towards  the  ditch  on 
each  fide  the  bank,  to  prevent  its  flipping  in.  On 
the  top  of  the  before-mentioned  turf;  lay  another 
courfe  as  before,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  ditch,  and  fo  proceed  by  banking  and 
filling  up  till  you  have  raifed  it  to  the  height  dc- 
figned,  which  may  be  to  that  of  three  or  four  feet 
more  or  lefs,  as  occafion  requires ;  but  according  to 
the  height  you  are  tQ  proportion  the  breadth,  fo  as 
to  give  it  a  proper  flope,  and  that  it  may  be  three 
feet  broad  at  top.  Upon  this  platform,  plant  the' 
quickfcts  (which  are  to  hefiraigbt^  ftrong^  and  good) 
in  a  double  row;  by  which  method  you  will  have 
a  fence  of  feet  high,  befides  the  hedge  grow- 
ing on  it,  will  be  continually  verdant  on  both 
fides  like  a  green  wall,  and  fufficient  to  keep  all 
forts  of  cattle  within  their  bounds;  befides  the 
grafs  roots  will  bind  the  turf  fo  clofe,  that  in  a  year's 
time  it  will  become  intirely  folid,  and  will  be  yet 
ftronger  when  the  roots  of  the  quick  come  to  bind 
together  in  the  fame  manner. 

N.  B.  The  quick  may  be  either  of  black  or  white 

thorny  hut  by  no  means  crab.     If  on  both 

fides  without  the  ditches  were  planted  ajh  or 

elmy  would  make  the  whole  look  veryftately^ 

as  well  as  be  profitable, 

B  4  BAR. 
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BARLEY. 

It  is  a  very  ufeful  grain,  and  hardier  than  is 
cpmmonly  imagined,  and  therefore  may  be  fowed 
more  early  than  it  commonly  is,  as  in  February, 
the  fucoeeding  frofts  not  hurting  it ;  but  fome  re- 
gard ihopld  be  had  to  the  foil  and  fituation,  and 
lying  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  fown^  Early 
fowing  fuits  beft  with  a  found  deep  foil,  and  that 
under  furrow,  or  one  half  under,  and  the  other 
abpv^  furrow.  A  very  light  foil  that  runs  much  to 
weeds,  or  land  -  (otherwife)  by  fon>e  accident  foul, 
*  a  later  fowing  will  be  mod  agreeable ;  but  under 
furrow,  or  at  Icaft  as  before.  Great  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  weed  Barley  in  May,,  not  only  cutting 
the  thiftles  out,  which  may  be  done  in  an  eredt 
pofture  i  but  by  bending  to  it,  and  pulling  out  the 
weeds  by  hand,  namely,  docks,  thiftles,  carlock, 
and  all  other  annoying  weeds,  as  is  pradifed  with 
great  fuccefs  in  the  Vale  of  White-horfe,  and  round 
afcout  Oxford,  i^c.  If  after  fuch  weeding,  the 
crop  appears  thin,  it  is  advifeable  to  fow  the  fame 
with  pigeon,  or  hen-dung,  malt-duft,  or  kelp-afhesj 
but  where  thefe  are  not  to  be  had,  take  fine  mould 
which  has  lain  long,  and  well  digefted,  that  has 
been  thrown  out  of  dry  ditches,  or  from  under 
wood-piles,  ^c.  and  fow  it  on  the -land  as  the  be- 
fore mentioned  dungs,  i^c.  are  fown,  which  will 
greatly  help  the  crop- 

•  Bath  ripe  Bar!ey  will  bear  fowing  later  than  any  of  the 
other  forr^,  and  u  ill  be  ripe  as  fopa  as  the  other,  or  fooner; 
therefore  proper  for  the  north. 

BAR- 
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BARREN-SPRINGS, 

■ 

Are  fuch  as  ufually  flow  from  coal-mines,  or 
other  fulphurous  minerals,  which  are  prejudicial 
to  lands,  as  being  of  a  brackiih  hard  quality,  that 
will, kill  plants  inftead  of  nourifhing  them,  as  urine, 
dung,  or  fait  will  do,  if  not  applied  in  due  quan* 
tity.  However,  it  is  very  probable,  that  even 
thefe  waters  would  make  a  confiderable  improve- 
ment, if  iparingly  uied,  and  more  efpecially  in  wet 
times,  when  a  great  quantity  of  other  waters  mix 
with  them.  They  are  generally  rcddifh,  leaving 
a  fediment  of  the  fame  colour,  and  are  much  bet- 
ter when  they  have  run  fome  diftance,  than  at  their 
firft  break'uig  forth, 

BEANS, 

Should  be  fown  under  furrows,  let  the  land  be 
never  fo  flrong,  and  that  upon  the  ftubbles :  the 
furrows  ploughed  thin,  and  laid  flat,  and,  if  poflible, 
in  February.  The  froft:  will  not  hurt  them  after 
that  time :  but  in  March,  or  as  foon  as  they  begin 
to  peep  {and  after  rain)  harrow  them,  to  mellow 
and  loofen  the  earth,  and  break  the  clods,  and  make 
it  more  fit  to  receive  the  fattening  dews.'  This 
method  beft  fecures  the  feed  from  rapacious  fowls 
and  birds,  and  gives  a  proper  depth  of  earth,  and 
is  a  defence  and  fecurity  againft  the  midfummer 
droughts,  when  they  are  in  bloflJ)m  -,  for  at  that 
time,  if  the  feafon  is  dry,  and  the  Beans  have  not  a 

fuflicient 
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fufncicnt  depth  of  earth,  they  wither,  and  never  re- 
cover  it,  to  the  no  fmall  detriment  of  the  farmer. 
Land  over  rank  caufes  them  to  run  to  ftraw, 
more  efpecially  if  it  be  of  the  better  fort ;  but  a 
lighter  fort  of  land  cannot  well  be  dunged  afid 
forced  too  much.  It  is  a  general  error  to  fow  them 
promifcuoufly  as  the  common  method  is ;  a  better 
method  is,  to  plant  them  by  a  line  {after  the  land 
is  deepfy  ploughed)  at  about  three  feet  between  each 
row,  as  is  praftifcd  with  great  fuccefs  and  advan- 
tage in  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Oxford,  &?r.  Al- 
though the  expence  is  more  as  to  labour ;  but  that 
is  faved  in  the  feed,  a  much  lefs  quantity  being  fuffi- 
dent  to  fow  an  acre  this  way,  than  what  will  be 
wanting  the  common, way,  and  being  planted  in 
rows  (tfi  others  do  in  a  quincunx^  as  is  common  in 
planting  trees. )  They  are  to  be  kept  clean  by  hoeing 
{^isbicb  is  always  done  by  every  good  bujbandman}  draw- 
ing the  earth  to  the  roots,  which  keeps  out  the 
drought,  and  the  land  clean,  and  is  always  fit  for 
a  crop,  as  is  done  upon  land  in  the  Vale  of  Whitc- 
horfe,  in  Berkfhire,  there  called  every-years-land, 
and  as  I  have  been  there  informed,  has  not  had  a 
itfy  in  a  whole  Century. 

In  order  therefore  to  plant,  it  is  common  for  two 
pcrfons  to  work  upon  the  fime  ridge  {cr  land)  who 
are  prepared  with  a  line  fixed  to  two  fmall  ftake?, 
and  each  perfon  having  a  ftick  of  that  length,  the 
rows  are  intended  to  be  afunder,  and  each  perfon 
has  a  bag  tied  about  their  waift,   with  a  proper 

quan- 
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quantity  of  feed  in  it :  likewife  each  being  pre- 
pared with  a  tool,  made  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a 
Ipade-  handle,  capt  at  the  lower  end  with  a  point  of 
iron  {Jleel^  or  iron  mettled^  better)  and  about  ten 
inches  long,  and  where  ufcd,,  called  a  Dibber^  or 
Dibble.  The  line  being  laid  and  flaked,  the  planter 
makes  a  hole  with  this  inftrument  with  one  hand^ 
whtlft  the  other  is  taking  two,  three,  or  four  Beans 
out  of  the  bag,  which  are  immediately  dropt  into 
the  hole,  and  a  little  mould  put  upon  them  with  the 
Dibber^  and  that  with  great  dexterity,  all  which  I 
think  is  moft  commonly  performed  on  the  knee, 
with  a  Hqffbsky  unlefs  upon  a  wide  land,  or  ridge, 
they  rife  to  remove  the  line.  I  muft  beg  pardon  of 
the  fair  fex,  for  mentioning,  that  they  have  a  (hare 
in  this  laborious  part  of  good  hufbaiidry. 

N.  B.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  barrowedy  as  when 
fown. 

Tbe  form  of  tie  juincunx^  that  makes  one  r^w  over  tie 

landy  or  piece. 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  •  ■  •  % 


ftie  above  form^  is  tie  mofl  proper  to  plant  trees  in^ 
wbether  coppice^  woods^  &c.  ViftoeSj  &c.  excepted^ 
wbicb  are  to  be  planted  in  oppojition. 
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BEECH. 

Is  of  t\vo*or  three  kinds,  and  accounted  aniong 
the  maft- bearing  trees.  Mountain  -  Beech  is  the 
whiteft  5  the  wild  or  Field-Beech-  is  blacker,  but 
more  durable.  They  are  both  rsufed  from  maft, 
and  managed  like  the  oak ;  but  if  you  delign  a 
nurfery,  the  maft  muft  be  ufed  as  the  keys  of  aih, 
fowing  it  in  autumn,  or  later,  even  after  January, 
or  nearer  the  fpring,  to  prefcrve  them  from  vermin. 
They  may  be  likewife  raifed  of  young  feedlings, 
drawn  out  of  places  where  fruitful  trees  grow«  In 
tranfplanting,  cut  off  only  the  boughs  and  bruifed 
parts  about  two  inches  from  the  ftem,  to  within  a 
yard  of  the  top  i  but  be  quite  fparing  of  the  roots. 
They  make  fpreadmg  trees,  and  noble  (hades.  For 
an  avenue,  6?r.  plant  at  forty  feet  diftance  j  but  in 
forefts,  fc?r,  they  grow  taller,  and  more  upright. 
In  low  grounds  where  they  ftand  warm,  they  grow 
to  a  ftupendous  height,  though  the  foil  be  barren 
and  ftony  •,  they  will  alfo  thrive  well  on  the  fides 
and  tops  of  chalky  hills  and  mountains,  infinuatinty 
their  roots  info  almoft  impenetrable  places.  If  the 
timber  lie  altogether  under  water,  it  is  little  inferiour 
to  elm,  but  abhors'  wet  $nd  dry :  and  where  it  lies 
quite  dry,  is  a  good  deal  fubjedt  to  the  worm. 
The  maft  of  thi^  tree  is  excellent  food  for  deer  and 
fwihe,  which  may  be  turned  to  "it  in  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  September.  The  fire  confumes 
it  very  faft. 

BIGG, 
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BIGG,  or  Big^ 

According  to  Mr.  Laurence,  "  Is  a  grain  known 
only  in  the  North,  and  delerves  to  be  banijhed 
**  thence  -,  for  the  drink  made  of  it  is  very  dif- 
agreeable  to  ftrangcrs,  and  affords  not  a  pro- 
portionable ftrength  equal  to  the  iame  quantity 
•*  of  Barley,  which  yet  exceeds  it  in  price  about 
*^  two-pence  in  the  bufliel.  'Tis  alfo  a  miftake, 
*•  to  think  it  will  grow  and  thrive  where  Barley 
**  will  not  i  for  it  requires  both  the  fame  managt- 
*'  ment^  and  the  fame  foil :  neither  will  it  afford 
"  a  greater  encreafe ;  for  tho'  it  hath  a  fquare  ear, 
**  and  four  rows  of  corn,  yet  the  advantage  is 
*•  more  than  counter-balancM  by  the  leannefs  of 
**  the  grain,  and  the  tbicknefs  of  the  flcin/*  Vidi 
his  Appendix  to  bis  Land  Stewaird^  p.  i  %^^ 

BIRCH, 

It  is  propagated  by  roots  or  fuckers.  If  you 
intend  a  coppice,  plant  at  about  nine  feet  diftance 
in  fmall  twigs,  or  fuckers,  having  roots,  which 
will  foon  flourifh,  and  fooner  fo,  if  they  a£Fe£i:  the 
ground,  which  camiot  well  be  too  barren,  even 
that  ibrt  which  will  fcarcely  bear  any  grafs,  will 
produce  it  of  its  own  accord.  After  the  firft 
years  growth  (as  in  afh)  cut  them  within  an  inch 
of  the  ground,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rife  in^ 
ftrong  tufts,  fit  for  coppice  and  fpring-woods.  If 
they  arc  intended  for  fingle  trees,  plant  them  at 

thirty- 
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thirty-five,  or  forty  feet  diftance,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  fingle  ftem^  from  fuch  tlie  birch- wine  is 
drawn.  They  will  grow  upon  a  black,  or  any 
other  blowing  fand,  or  any  other  poor  land  that 
will  hardly  produce  any  thing  elfe,  and  in  coppi- 
ces, turn  to  great  account  for  befoms^  &c. 

BLACK-OATS, 

Are  commonly  fown  upon  an  etch-crop,  or  on 

a  lay,  which  is  to  be  ploughed  up  in  January, 

when  the   earth  is   moiff :    great   care   muft  be 

taken  to  turn  the  turf  well,  and  to  lay  it  even 

and  flat ;  and  at  the  latter  end  of  February  and  in 

March,  they  may  be  fown,  being  a  hardy  grain, 

that  will  bear  both  wet  and  cold.     They  will  grow 

on  any  fort  of  land  •,  but  delight  more  in  a  moif]: 

and  cold,  than  in  a  dry  foil.    When  cut,  let  them 

lie'  for  dew  or  rain  to  plump,  or  fill  them,  which 

will  make  rhem  thrafh-  the  better ;    but.  if  they 

have  fuftained  a  good  deal  of  rain,  carry  them  as 

foon  as  tolerably  dry,  to  prevent  fhedding.  White 

oats  are  apt  to  ihed  moft  as  they  lie,  and  black  as 

they  (land. 

B  L  A  C  K-M  O  U  L  D,  or  Earth, 

Is  good  both  for  corn  and  grafs  ;  but  more  fo, 
if  rich,  notwithftanding  porous,  light,  and  tena- 
cious,, with  very  little  or  no  mixture  of  fand  or 
gravel ;  fo  it  rifes  in  great  clods  when  firft  broke 
up  with  the  plough,  and  breaks  and  moulders  with 

the 
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the  froft.  But  as  thefe  lands  frequently  lie  in 
bottoms,  and  confequcntly  low,  their  wetnefs  often 
is  deftruftivc  to  com  \  but  where  they  prove  dry 
and  (bund,  they  are  preferable  to  molt  other.% 
producing  large  and  heavy  crops,  cfpecially  bar- 
ley, and  will  bear  excellent  wheat  upon  an  etch. 
Their  natural  produce  is  thiftles,  docks,  nettles^ 
and  all  forts  of  rank  weeds,  but  more  partkular-- 
ly  excellent  grafs.  They  will  alfo  hear  the  beft 
of  clover,  and'are  beft  manured  with  chalk,  lime, 
and  moft  fort  of  dungs  \  but  a  mixture  of  cow 
and  horfe  dung  the  moft  proper,  that  of  fwine 
only  excepted.  Where  thefe  lands  are  very  luxu- 
riant and  deep,  turn  to  a  furprizing  account  being 
planted  with  liquorifti,  as  is  praftifed  with  great 
fucceis  in  xht  counties  of  Northampton,  Notting- 
ham,  about  Godalming  in  Surrey,  and  about  Pon* 
tefra£l  in  Yorkfliire,  &c.  They  may  alfo  be  fown 
with  hemp,  madder,  cole,  rape-feed,  woad, .  and 
any  other  advantageous  commodity  that  is  moft 
fuitable  to  a  rich  f^il,  and  agreeable  with  good 
land ;  and  afterwards  with  carn^  when  its  luxuri- 
ancy  is  fbmewhat  abated* 

B  L  A  C  K-T  HORN, 

Is  not  reckoned  fo  good  for  quick-fences  as  the 
white,  becaufe  more  apt  to  run  into  the  ground, 
and  on  planting,  is  not  io  certain  of  growth  \ 
but  then  the  lop  is  much  the  beft  and  the  moft 
lafting  of  all  other  for  dead  hedges  aod  mounds, 

or 
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or  for  the  flopping  of  gaps^  and  cattle  are  not  fo 
apt  to  crop  them  as  the  other.  They  will  grow 
upon  the  fame  foil  as  the  white  *,  but  the  better  the 
foil,  the  better  they'll  profper.  Some  pknt  them 
with  the  crab,  and  make  a  ftout  fence. 

BOAR, 

Should  have  a  trufs  body,  a  thick  head,  long 
fnput,  large  hanging  ears,  and  fhort  and  thick 
thighs  i  but  the  Wiltfliire  breed  from  Axford,  •  are 
chofe  by  their  upright  (harp  cars  5  thofe  fwine  that 
are  moft  fo  are  accounted  the  befl ;  but  then  they 
are  to  be  deep  (ided,  and  fhort  leg'd.  This  fort 
are  moflly  red,  and  red  fpotted  with  black,  and  in 
Northamptonihire,  Sec.  are  called  the  Berkfhire 
breed.  A  boar  is  fit  for  the  low  from  ten  months 
old  to  four  or  five  yea'rs ;  but  a  boar  of  three 
years  is  accounted  the  befl  iov  brawny  provided 
he  has  a  good  fhield. 

B  O  G  G  Y-L  A  N  D  S, 

Are  of  two  fojts,  firflr,  thofe  that  lie  between 
hills,  which  yet  have  defcent  enough  to  drain 
them.  Secondly,  fuch  as  lie  in  and  upon  levels 
and  fens.  There  is  a  third  fort  that  lie  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  or  knob :  the  firfl  and  third  are 
fed  by  fprings  penC  iqp  and  preffed  by  weight  of 
earth  tliat  flops  in  the  water,  and  caufcs  it  to 
fpread  in  the  groimd,  which  may  properly  be 
compared-  to  a  dropfy  in  the  human   body,  and 

fuch 
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iuch  ground  may  be  faid  to  be  dropfical.  In  or^ 
dcr  therefore  to  drain^fuch  lands,  obfenre  (or  iyan 
it^rument  if  required^  find)  the  lowed  part,  and 
where  the  ^eateft  defcent  lies,  and  likewife  the ' 
ipcft  proper  place  to  convey  the  water  off  ^hc  ad- 
joining land  :  thefe  being  premifed,  the  beft  way 
then,  is  to  be^n  the  drain  at  the  lowed  and  moil: 
diftant  place,  and  fo  carry  it  into  the  bog,  where 
you  are  to  make  fuch  trenches  cither  round  or 
crofs  the  bog,-  as  you  ihall  find  neceflary  for  the 
abfblute  draining  it.  Be  fure  cut  the  drains  and 
carriages  a  fpit  below  the  bottom  of  the  bogi  or 
all  is  to  no  purpofe,  and  by  all  means  prevent  as 
many  angles  and  turnings  as  pofllble}  for  thefe 
will  occafion  lloppagcs,  and  tend  to  the  filling 
up  the  trenches  and  carriages ;  then  with  gpod 
green  faggots  of  alder,  elm,  willow,  water-fallow, 
black-thorn,  &r.  lay  a  courfe  in  all  the  trenches 
and  carriages  thro'  the  whole  work,  then  take  the 
turf  firft  taken  off  the  top  of  the  trench,  and  lay 
it  on  the  faggots  with  the  fweard  downward,  and 
fill  up  your  works  level,  and  fow  the  top  with 
natural  hay-ieed,  or  hay-duft.  But  a  better  me« 
thod  is,  to  fill  the  drains  with  pebbles,  flints, 
or  other  large  ftones  of  little  value ;  cover  them 
up,  and .  proceed  as  before.  Mod  commonly  in 
cold  rufliy  land,  the  moidure,  and  cold  hungry 
water  lies  between  the  fird  and  fecond  fpit;  and 
then  you  come  upon  a  fort  of  a  gravel  and  ftony 
ftratum,  in  which  lies  the  water,  and  Ibmetimes 

C  below 
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below 'this  is  a  (harp  hungry  gravel,  and  often  all 
this  lies  "two  or  three  fpit  deep :  but  in  boggy 
land  it  commonly  lies  deeper  than  in  land  purely 
rufhy,  but  always  obferve  to  go  deep  enough; 
for  it  fometimes  happens,  that  at  the  head  you 
muft  dig  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  drain  it.  In  bogs,  the  upper 
ftratum  is  generally  a  black  earth,  or  turf, 
which  is  commonly  two  or  three  feet  thick, 
and  then  you  come  to,  a  white  earth  like  lime, 
and  then  to  gravel  or  fand,  where  the  water  lies, 
.  which  is  nothing  but  a  comprefs*d  fpring  that 
wants  a  vent. 

There  is  another  method  of  draining  RUSHY- 
LAND,  where  the  water  lies  about  the  fecondfpit, 
which  is  performed  in  the  counties  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Oxford,  ^c.  after  this  manner.  A 
perfon  with  a  keen  (pade  takes  off  the  turf 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad,  and  as  much 
long  (cutting  the  fides  with  the  Ipade  a  confide- 
rablc  length  firft)  and  turns  it  over  carefully  with- 
out breaking  it,  then  digs  as  deep  as  is  neceflary, 
perhaps  as  deep  as  broad  5  then  with  an  inftru- 
ment  purpofcly  made,  about  five  inches  over,  and 
three  or  four  in  depth  (in  form  of  a  large  auger) 
which  the  operator  thrufts  along  the  middle  of  the 
trench,  the  length  of  the  auger  (or  fcopc)  and 
lays  the  mould  fo  taken  out  by  the  fide  to  the 
other  mould  before  taken  our,  and  fo  proceeds  to 
any  afligned  length ;  when  done,  the  turf  is  taken 

and 
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and  laid  over  the  laft- mentioned  perforation,  with  ' 
the  fweard  downwards,  then  the  trench  is  filled  up, 
and  the  remains  fpread  upon  the  land,  and  the 
bare  |rface  fown  with  natural  hay  feeds.  This  is 
attended  with  furprizing  fuccefs ;  but  avoid  angles 
(as  I  (aid  before)  .as  much  as  poffible.  At  their 
meeting,  fet  them  and  cover  them  with  flat 
ftones,  as  in  a  common  fewer,  which  will  pre- 
vent choaking,  and  the  water  ftagoating,  and  a 
furcbarge  of  opening. 

Mr.  Switzer^s  method  of  draining  land  by  arti- 
ficial tubes  of  clay,  which  has  proved  very  . 
ufeful  in  the  draining  of  pajlurej  arable^  or 
wood  lands,  is  as  follows. 
*'  Be  provided  (faith  he)  of  three  or  four  nar- 
•*  row  Ipades  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  fifteen 
^^  inches  long,  with  a  handle  put  into  a  ibcket 
**  and  ring,  with  a  tread  round  it,  to  fet  the  foot 
**  on  to  dig  (a  common  fpade  better)  and  at  every 
*'  twenty  feet  afunder,  if  neceflary,  and  more  ef- 
**  pecially  if  the  ground  lie  near  a  level,  dig  a 
*'  narrow  trench  of  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot 
wide  at  moft,  quite  through,  a  foot  and  half 
within  the  clay.     Then  take  a  wooden  rowl  of 
**  about  five  inches  diameter  at  one  end,  of  four 
**  feet  long,  and  four  inches  diameter  at  the  other, 
and  placing  this   rowl  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  uke  the  clay  you  had  before  dug  out, 
"  and  with  a  rammer  ram  it  round  the  rowl, 

C  2  **  which 
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*•  which  will  form  a  perfcft  tube :  and  the  rowler 
being  bigger  at  one  end  than  the  other,  you 
may  by  the  help  of  a  chain  fattened  to  the 
bigger  end,  pull  it  out  of  the  tube ;  fo  that 
proceeding  four  feet  at  a  time,  you  go  through 
your  trenches  from  end  to  end,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  extremities  of  the   cube  open.    He 
^^  faith,  there  (houM  be  a  handle  of  about  four 
kti  long  mortifed  into  the  great  end  of  the 
rowl,  by  which  the  workmen  ihoggle  about  the 
''  rowl,  fa  as  to  loofen  it  in  the  tube,  by  which 
"  means  the  rqwl  will  be  eafier  drawn  out  by  the 
^'  cliain.    But  before  that  is  done,  you  are  tQ 
^^  punch    a  hole    about    three  inches    diameter, 
through  the  rammed  clay  upon  the  top  of  the 
row],  through  which  perforation  all  the  water  is 
to  pafs  that  comes   from  the  ground  above, 
down  into  the  under-ground  drain  or  tube  be- 
low :  but  ftill  to  keep  this  perforated  hole  open, 
fmall  artificial  faggots  of  green  aquatic  woods 
^'  fhould  be  laid  upon  it  with  a  tile  at  top,  to  fe- 
cure  it  from  any  impreflion  that  may  come  from 
above.     And  thus  (faith  he)  you  have  a  clay 
field  as   hollow  and  unfit  to  retain  ftagnated 
"  water  as  siJjEve.    Thefe  tubes  he  has  known 
perform    their    office   twelve    years,   even    irv 
plough'd  lands,   where  the  diforder  of  horfes 
might  be  fuppofed  to  fpoil  the  whole  fchemc 
It  coils  about  twenty   fhillings  an  acre,  each 
drain  at  about  twenty  feet  diftance."    (Sec  5w/- 

zer^s  Fruit-garden.) 

(BOTE, 
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(BOTE,  viiie  Houfe-hote,  (^c.)  BREAST- 
PLOUGH, 

Is  an  inftrument  of  particular  ufe,  to  pare  off 
the  turf  of  fuch  lands  as  are  intended  to  be  im- 
proved by  burn-beating,  Denfliiring,  or  Devon- 
ihiring.  It  is  made  after  the  following  manner, 
and  is  for  a  man  to  fhove  before  him,  being  laid 
to  the  breaft,  as  the  name  imports.  At  F  is  a 
ihaip  edge  or  fin  turned  up,  that  cuts  the  turf  off 
from  the  adjoining  green  fweard,  by  means  of 
which,  when  the  turf  is  cut  about  a  foot  and  half 


At  A  it  is  bound 
about  or  covered 
with  rags  or  fuch 
like,  to  make  it 
eafy  for  the  breaft. 

Vide  burning  of 


long,    with  this  plough,  the  workman   turns    it 
over  upon  the  ploughed  part,  without  any  other 

C  3  inftru- 
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inftrument.  It  is  to  be  pared  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  unlefs  the  land  be  fuH  of 
firings,  roots,  or  fome  combuftible  matter,  then 
if  pared  thickci:,  it*s  the  better. 

.    BRICK-MAKING. 

r  Dig  up  the  clay  between  Michaelmas  and  Chrift* 
iaoA  }  by  fq  doing,  it  will  have  fufEcient  time  to 
meiloit,  ferment,  and  digefl:,  which  is  a  princi* 
pal  article  to  the  making  good  ware,  and  it  will 
be  fit  to  be  tempered  about  March  and  April. , 
Tht  clay  ought  to  be  trod  and  tempered  very 
high,  much  more  than  is  common;  for  the 
goodnefs  in  a  great  meafure  depends  upon  the 
well  performance  of  its  firft  preparation  -,  for  the 
clay,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle, 
crumbly,  and  dufty ;  but  by  adding  fmall  quan- 
tities of  water  gradually  to  it,  and  by  well  work- 
ing and  incorporating  it  together,  you  open  its 
body,  and  an  aftringeiit  fal-nitral  power  appears, 
which  impregnates  the  whole  mafs,  with  a  tough, 
glewy  ftrong  band,  or  fubftance :  but  if  in 
the  tempering  of  Bricks  or  Tiles,  you  over 
water  them,  as  is  the  ufual  and  too  common  me- 
thod, it  quite  Ipoils  them,  and  deftroys  the  end 
for  which  they  are  intended  •,  I  have  known  fome 
workmen,  that  work  in  water,  that  is,  they  v/et 
the  mould  the  Bricks  and  Tiles  are  made  in  with 
water  inftead  of  dry,  fine  fifted  fand :  the  doing 
of  which  makes  them  almcft  as  brittle  and  crumb- 
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ly  as  the  matter  they  are  made  of,  whereas  other- 
wife  they  become  fmoeth,  folid,  hard  and  dura- 
ble. Nay,  by  working  them  properly,  one  brick 
or'  tile  will  take  as  much  day  as  almoft  one  and 
a  half  made  the  contrary, .  &f^.  they  are  fpungy, 
light,  and  fiill  of  cracks  for  want  of  due  work- 
ing, and  good  management :  the  mixing  of  afhes, 
light  fand,  and  earth,  will  make  them  work  eafier, 
and  with  greater  difpatch,  and  will  alfo  fave 
fewel  in  burnings  but  all  this  tends  to  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  ware*  Again,  Bricks  made  of 
^  good  clay,  and  well  tempered,  are  Iblid  and  pon- 
^^ilerous,  and  will  take  up  longer  time  in  drying  and 
I  burning,  than  thofe  made  the  contrary  way ;  and 
^t  is  further  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  well  drying 
of  Bricks  and  Tiles  before  they  arc  burned,  pre- 
vents cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burnings 
for  by  being  too  wet,  they  are  in  an  extream,  in 
oppofition  to  the  fire,  by  which  they  are  to  be 
converted  (as  it  were)  into  another  matter.  As 
to  ordering  the  fire,  make  it  gentle  at  firft,  and 
encreafe  it  by  degrees  as  the  Bricks  and  Tiles  grow 
harder.  Bricks  and  Tiles  may  be  made  of  divers 
forts  of  clays  and  earths,  that  are  clear  of  ftones, 
if  not,  to  be  cleanly  pickt  j  for  in  the  burning, 
the  ftones  or  flints  crack  and  fly  by  the  force  of 
the  fire,  which  occafions  blemiflies.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  all  clays  will  not  burn. red;  for  in 
Northamptonfhire,  we  have  fome  that  burn  to  a 
fort  of  afli-colour,  which  is  ponderous,  and  very 
heavy,  and  the  moft  durable  of  any. 

C  4  N.  B. 
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N.  B.  A  yard  fquare  of  folid  clay  will  make 
about  fix  hundred  of  Bricks ;  and  the  workman 
has  from  five  to  fix  fhillings  a  thoufand  for  making. 

BROOM, 

Has  Its  eontrariety  of  ufes  and  qualities,  being 
both  an  improver  and  an  impovcriflier,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land  it  grows  upon.  Foi*  if 
the  land  be  capable  of  improvement,  in  this  cafe 
it  may  be  faid  to  be  an  impoveriflier,  if  otherwile, 
it  may  be  called  an  improver;  for  the  land  is 
more  valuable  for  its  bearing  a  crop  of  Broom, 
than  bearing  nothing,  or  at  leafl:  nothing  fo  va- 
luable as  Broom :  I  fay  in  this  cafe,  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  an  improver ;  and  of  lands  that  may 
be  improved  by  Broom,  are  fheer  white  and  black, 
dufty  blowing  fands,  fuch  I  have  obferved  a  great 
part  of  Windfor-foreft,  Gfr.  to  be.  The  Spanifli 
Broom  is  more  fweet  and  beautiful  than  the  Englifh, 
and  may  be  propagated  here  from  feeds  with 
equal  fu^ccefe.  In  the  weft  of  France,  and  alfo  in 
Cornwall,  it  grows  furprizingly  high ;  and  Broom 
well  laid  makes  an  excellent  thatch  •,  but  is  very 
pernicious  to  improvable  land,  as  (bedding  no 
leaves ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  continually  fuck- 
ing the  very  heart  of  the  land  that  breeds  it.  The 
beft  and  moft  prafticable  way  to  deftroy  it,  is,  to 
root  or  ftock  it  up,  and  burn-beat,  manured  with 
afhcs,  or  rather  with  chalk,   marie,    ^c.     It  is 

alfo 
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alio  deftroyed  by  cutting  it  down  to  the  ground 
at  die  fpring  of  the  year,  and  about  Midfummer 
mow  it  down  as  low  as  poffible ;  after  which  it 
will  rife  again,  yet  a  fecond  mowing  generally 
efFeds  the  cure. 

BUCK- WHEAT,    or   FRENCH- 
WHEAT, 

Is  a  grain  much  improved  in  divers  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  as  EfTex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Sarrey9 
6fr.  and  turns  to  good  account,  being  fown  on 
barren,  fandy  lands.  One  buihel  of  which  will 
ibw  an  acre,  and  commonly  an  acre  produces  fifty 
bufhds,  fo  great  is  the  increafe.  It  is  conunonly 
fowed  about  St.  Matthias,  and  if,  about  Mid^ 
iummer,  when  in  its  full  pride  and  bloflbm,  it 
was  ploughed  in,  would  prove  as  good  a  manu- 
ring, as  twenty  load  of  dung  upon  an  acre.  It  is 
excellent  food  fbr  hogs,  poultry,  Ofr.  After  the 
grain  is  mown,  it  muft  lie  till  the  (talks  be  wi- 
thered, before  it  is  houled,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  its  ihedding  its  feed,  or  fuffering  by  wet.  It 
is  good  food  for  cattle  while  young,  particularly 
milch-cows,  and  increaies  their  milk  very  much, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  butter 
and  chcefe. 

B  U  R  N  I  N  G  of  Land  for  C  O  R  N. 

This  art  is  commonly  called  Denfhiring,  aUas 
Devonfliiring,  (as  being  there  moft  ufcd  or  firft 

invent- 
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invented.)  In  the  counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  (^c. 
it  is  called  burn-beating.  It  is  not  necefiary  to 
buriv-beat  all  forts  of  lands  ;  but  only  that  which 
is  rufhy,  heathy,  and  four,  be  it  either  hot  or  cold^ 
wet  or  dry.  The  improvement  is  fo  very  great, 
that  moft  forts  of  the  above-mentioned  lands, 
will  yield  in  three  years  time  after  fuch  burning, 
more  than  the  inheritance  was  worth  before,  ex- 
clufivc  of  all  charges.  The  common  method  of 
doing  ic  is  with'  the  before-mentioned  breaft- 
plough  to  pare  off  the  turf,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  deep,  turning  it  over  as  it  is  cut,  that 
it.moy  dry  the  better,  yet  there  is  no  neceffity 
for  iiKh  turning  in  a  very  dry  feafon :  but  pro- 
vided the  feafon  is  hazardous,  it  is  not  only  ne- 
ceflary  to  turn  the  turf,  but  ahb  tp  fet  it  a  little. 
hollow,  fomething  like  the  letting  of  oak-bark 
when  it  is  firft  ftript  off  the  tree,  about  two  wheel- 
barrow loads  on  an  heap ;  and  if  the  turf  be  full 
of  fibrous  roots,  or  has  a  good  head  upon  it,  ic 
will  burn  without  any  additional  fewel  *,  if  other- 
wife,  the  heap  is  to  be  railed  on  t  fmall  bundle  of 
ftraw,  ling,  gofs,  fern,  or  fome  fuch  like  matter ; 
burn  the  turf  as  green  as  poffible,  for  fo  it  beft 
yields  its  nitrous  falts^  and  the  httttr  fixes  them. 
When  burnt,  let  the  afhes  lie  till  a  little  fodden 
with  rain  before  they  are  fpread ;  or  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind,  that  it  hinders  not  the  equal 
fcattering  them.  Care  is  to  be  had  that  the  turf 
is  not  over  burnt,  for  by  reducing  it  to  a  white 
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afh,  the  nitrous  fait  is  exhaufted,  difperfed  and 
gone,  and  nothing  but  the  terrene  earthy  part 
left. behind;  but  doing  the  fame  hy  a  flow  fire, 
the  volatile  part  is  preferved,  and  the  mafs  is  en*- 
dowed  with  a  fixed  fait,  which  nothing  but  time 
can  feparat»  and  exhaufl.  There  is  ibme  neceflity 
to  pare  the  ground  a  little  deeper  with  a  fpade 
where  the  heaps  lie,  to  abate  the  over-fertility  oc- 
caQoned  by  the  fire  in  that  place :  the  land  mull 
alfo  be  ploughed  but  fhallow,  and  not  more  than 
the  ufual  quantity  of  feed  fbwn  upon  an  ^re,  and 
that  alfo  later  in  thfc  year  than  it  otherwife  would 
be :  if  wheat,  about  the  latter  end  of  Odober, 
which  will  prevent  the  over  rankrtels  of  the 
crop,  by  which  the  great  advantage  of  burning 
jarid  may  be  judged  of,  and  the  pooreft  heathy 
downs  and  plains  will  admit  of  this  improve- 
ment. 

Some  farmers,  with  the  parings  of  the  earth, 
burn  the  roots  of  the  gofs,  whins,  broom,  and 
the  like,  which  have  been  before  grubbed  off  the 
premifles,  &?r.  as  others  do  the  ftubble  they  can 
mufter  and  rake  together,  whilft  others  pare  off  the 
heath,  turf,  ^c.  and  make  them  into  little  hills, 
and  burn  all  to  afhes,  and  into  every  fuch  hill, 
put  a  peck  of  unflack'd  lime  which  is  covered 
with  the  afhes,  and  fo  let  it  continue  till  rain 
comes  and  flacks  the  lime,  after  which,  both  are 
mingled  together,  and  regularly  fpread  over  the 
land,    f^ide  brcaft-plough, 

BURN- 
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BURNING  and  BANKING  of  Meadow 

and  Pafturc-land, 

Is  8  material  part  of  good  huflbandry,  where 
the  ground  is  moift,  cx>ld,  clayey,  mfhy,  &r. 
the  pafture,  hay,  &fr.  being  (hort  and  four,  and  noc 
improveable.  It  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good 
bofbandiy  to  pare  off  the  turf  as  before-mentioned^ 
about  July  or  Auguft,  and  proceed  in  the  man- 
ner as  in  burn-beating  for  com :  fome  plough 
the  land  up  immediately,  while  others  ftay  til) 
the  fpring  following,  and  then  ibw  the  land 
with  natural  hay- feed  brought  from  better  ground : 
Others  fow  with  hay-feed  and  com  (which  is  beft) 
by  this  management,  that  acid  juice  wherewith 
the  forface  was  imbibed,  is  hereby  evaporated,  and 
totally  taken  away,  and  alfo  the  four  unfavory 
gra(s  is  hereby  utterly  deftroyed,  and  the  land 
mader  capable  of  producing  a  better  ipecies  brought 
in  the  feed  from  other  diftant  meadows  and  paf- 
tures.  But  then  if  the  land  is  poachy,  it  is  to 
be  laid  dry.     (Vide  draining  of  land.) 

If  full  of  banks,  fcfr.  fome,  and  indeed  moft 
farmers,  order  the  bank  or  mole-hill  to  be  pared 
off,  the  ground  fcoped  under  the  bank,  and  the 
mould  to  be  taken  from  the  turf,  and  the  turf  laid 
down  in  the  fame  place,  but  lower  than  the  furface, 
to  drown  the  ants  and  pifmires,  and  then  after  a 

froft. 
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ffoft,  or  other  melioration  of  the  mould  (b  taken 
out,  to  beat  and  ffMiead  it  over  the  land,  and  the 
places  where  the  bank  ftood  are  immediately  co« 
▼ered  with  fweard,  fo  that  there  is  litde  <»r  no 
lofs  of  herbage.  This  I  (ay  is  the  moft  prai6kifed» 
and  common  way,  and  to  thofe  that  look  upon 
things  only  fuperficially,  will  appear  very  plaufiUe ; 
but  then,  let  fuch  conhder,  that  the  fweard  or  turf, 
growing  on  fuch  banks,  is  quite  of  a  fterik  nature^ 
bearing  nothing  but  bents,  moufe-ears,  thyme,  (Sc. 
which  being  laid  down  again,  will  not  prdcndy  be 
improved,  and  if  the  fmalleft  matter  of  turf  be  left 
at  the  fide  of  the  bank  unpared,  the  ants  or  pif- 
mircs  there  remaining,  will  foon  raife  another  hill, 
although  the  bank  itfelf  be  laid  lower  than  the  fur- 
face,  to  drown  them  out,  as  aforcCud.— A  piece  of 
land  done  after  this  manner,  in  1757,  I  obfcrved 
this  fpring,  1759,  and  found,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  banks,  ^c.  are  coming  on,  and  grow  very 
iaft,  and  the  fweard  but  little  reclaimed  from  its 
former  ftcrile  nature,  although  the  hills  were  laigc, 
and  confequently  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
mould ;  but  then,  die  mould  of  fuch  hiJls  is  ge- 
nerally of  as  ftcrile  a  nature  as  die  herbagp  that 

grows  upon  them. 

1  beg  leave  therefore  to  offer  a  method  of  my 
own,  as  I  may  with  fome  propriety  call  it  fo, 
having  never  fcen  or  heard  of  it  before. 

Viz. 
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Viz.  Ltt  the  h^nk^y  molc-hills,  &fr.  (whether 
en  meadow  cr  pafiure  land)  be  pared  off  even  with 
the  iiiiface,  with  a  banking-iron  or  turfing-fpajde» 
(of  which  in  its  proper  place)  and  the  greater  pare 
of  the  mould  be  taken  fron)  the  turf  and  be 
cut  in  pieces  to  meliorate ;  but  carry  the  turf 
when  tolerable  dry,  and  lay  on  heaps,  fo  that 
ten  or  a  dozen  loads  (more  or  Ufs)  be  on  one 
heap,  axKi  by  the  help  of  fome  combuftible 
matter, ,  as  dry  flraw,  furz,  6? r.  fet  them  on  fire 
and  burn  them,  which  if  not  over  burnt,  will  be 
of  the  colour  of  a  half  burnt  brick  :  let  all  this 
be  done  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  yet  as  foon 
as  the  grais  is  pretty  well  eat  off  the  ground,  that 
the  turf  may  get  tolerably  dry,  juft  fo  as  to  burn  \ 
then  about  Candlemas  get  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
bay-duft^  and  after  raking  the  bare  places  with  an 
iron  tooth'd  rake,  fcatter  the  hay-duft  upon  them  j 
then  beat  arid  fcatter  the  mould  over  the  whole, 
and  after  the  froft  has  well  meliorated  this  fcatter'd 
mould,  fpread  the  alhes,  and  harrow  it  well  with 
a  bufh-hanx)w,  till  it  is  very  fine.  By  this  me- 
thod, the  ants  or  pijmires  are  taotally  deftroyed,  the 
bare  places  will  produce  better  fpecies  of  grafs, 
and  you  will  have  twice  as  much  the  next  crop  as 
otherwifc  you  would  have  the  common  way, 
which  is  owing  to  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  alhes, 
which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  twenty 
loads  of  dung  upon  an  acre ;  but  if  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  hanks  were  burnt,  the  land  would  re- 
member 
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member  it  a  ferics  of  ycars^  for  no  better  (nofin^ 
dud  jo  goad)  fuper-induftions  can  be  laid  upon  the 
Imd.    Vide  irencbing  of  land. 

C  A  L  V  E  S. 

The  beft  (or  at  kaft)  the  moft  comnion  time 
for  calving  for  the  dairy,  is  from  the  latter  end  of 
March,  to  the  beginning  of  May,  for  then  grafs 
begins  to  come  to  its  perfedl  goodnefs,  which  will 
confcquently  produce  the  greateft  increafc  of  milk ; 
but  yet  thofe  that  grow  fufficient  quantities  of 
fodder  may  keep  a  large  winter  dairy,  which  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  profitable ;  for  then  veal 
and  butter  bears  the  beft  price ;  but  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  cheefe  is  the  produce  of 
the  dairy,  a  fummer  one  in  all  points  luts  the  pre- 
ference. 

As  to  the  making  good  veal,  I  fhall  give  Mr* 
Lawrence's  method,  taken  out  of  the  Appendix 
to  his  Land-Steward  *,  in  his  own  words:'  "  That 
*'  the  myftery  of  having  good  veal^  lieth  in  mak- 
**  ing  /»/,  wfoV^,  and  weU  tafted.  The  laft  qua- 
*'  lity  is  often  wanted  when  the  two  former  pre- 
^'  vail  \  which  b  plainly  owing  to  a  too  ftequent 
**  and  over-bleeding.  To  obtain  therefore  aU  of 
^^  tbefUj  no  better  nor  more  certain  method  can 
^^  be  had,  than  what  I  obtained  from  a  near  re- 
^^  lation,  who,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  has 
^^  given  me  leave  to  infert  it :  let  the  calf  be  laid 

♦  P.  191. 

"  dry, 
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**  dry,  on  clean  flraw  every  day  laid  upon  th« 
**  old,  and  coop*d  up  in  a  litde  room,  but  not 
**  too  flifling,  where  the  fun  comes :  his  bed 
**  fliould  be  rdfed  a  foot  from  the  ground,  hol- 
•'  lowM  with  hurdles,  fo  that  the  urine  may  quick- 
*^  ly  pafe  away,  at  the  fame  time,  taking  care 
*'  that  the  calf  may  not  come  at  the  wall  or 
*«  ground,  to  lick  it,  as  he  greedily  will  if  not 
prevented,  inftead  of  which,  a  chalk-ftone 
fhould  be  hung  up  in  a  firing,  to  encourage 
his  licking  tbaf^  for  it  will  add  to  the  beauty 
•'  of  the  veal. 

"  Thus  far  the  pradice  is  pretty  well  known  ; 
*^  what  follows  is  not  fo  :  for  it  is  a  great  miftake 
**  to  let  the  calf'  for  the  firft  fortnight  fuck  as 
much  as  he  will ;  jufl:  to  keep  him  alive  and 
well,  is  enough ;  and  after  that,  let  him  blood, 
and  encreafe  his  quantum  till  he  is  three  weeks 
•*  old,  when  you  are  to  dofe  him  with  a  PILL 
night  and  morning,  made  up'  only  of  Anifeed- 
water^  and  the  powder  of  chalk ;  the  pill 
^  fhould  be  about  as  big  and  as  long  as  a  man's 
**  thumb,  made  up  to  the  confiftency  of  pafte, 
•*  at  the  fame  time  it  is  ufed,  for  otherwife  'twill 
**  be  dry  and  hard.  The  reafon  of  this  prefcrip- 
*^  tion  is  founded  on  this ;  that  if  the  calf  is  hxa- 
**  riw,  he  will  never  thrive  or  be  fat,  and  there- 
^^  fore  all  art  fhould  be  ufed  to  make  him  coftive ; 
^*  and  this  end  Is  effeftually  obtained  by  this 
"  compofitionr^and  tho*  it  fometimcs  abates  his 

"  appe- 
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•^  appetite  to  the  milk^  yet  he  will  not  notwith- 
ftanding  grow  very  fat  the  laft  ftotnight,  dur-  * 
ing  the  time  of  his  pills ;  for  it  is  no  profit  to 
keep  a  calf  above  five  or  fix  weeks  at  moft^  al- 
tho'  the  practice  about  London  extends  far«  * 
ther ;  yet  neither  is  their  veal  fb  deUcaie  or  weU- 
*^  tqfied  as  that  which  is  thus  managed,  the  fat  of 
"  which  is  obferved  to  be  hard  and  firm,  and  the 
*•  flefli  cxquifitely  white  and  fine,  by  only  two 
•*  bleedings,  once  as  before,  and  the  fccond  a  week 
•^  before  he  dies/* 

When  a  weaning  calf  fcours ;  take  clay  that  is 
burnt  till  it  is  red,  or  tobacco-pipes  a  proper  quan- 
tity, to  which  add  a  little  powder  of  charcoal,  in 
all  an  ounce,  which  put  to  a  pint  of  verjuice^  and 
give  it  at  once  or  twice,  as  jrou  lee  occafion.  It 
is  no  mean  thing. 

As  to  rearing  of  calves,  fome  ufe  the  method 
of  rearing  upon  the  finger  {as  it  is  termed)  with 
fcum'd  milk  luke-warm.  and  do  not  fufier  the  calves 
to  run  with  their  dams.  It  would  be  proper  for 
thofe  that  keep  ox  teams,  to  rear  two  calves  for 
oxen,  and  two  for  cows  every  year,  to  uphold  and 
preferve  their  ftock,  as  it  is  a  maxim  in  hufban- 
dry,  that  a  farmer  ihould  always  be  a  feller,  and 
not  a  buyer.  Moreover,  for  the  weaning  part^ 
it  is  better  to  wean  at  grafs  than  at  houfe,  not  only 
becaufe  it  will  be  attended  with  lefs  charge ;  but 
becaufe  rearini^  of  calves  with  hay  and  water, 
makes  them  have  great  bellies,  as  they  have  no( 
the  advantage  of  ftirring  about  as  they  have  at 
Vol.  I.  D  grafs. 
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grafs,  and  are  therefore  very  apt  to  fcour  whcA 
turned  to  grafs. 

As  to  the  gelding  of  calves,  fomc  do  it  young, 
others  when  thy  are  about  a  year  old,  which  is  ac- 
counted the  moft  dangerous  time ;  but  by  the  more 
understanding  farmers,  it  is  done  at  about  thrte 
weeks  old,  and  in  cafe  of  an  impofkume,  burn  his 
(tones  to  aihes,  and  ftrew  the  powder  upon  it, . 
which  is .  a  certain  cure«  Others  u&  melilot  and 
adders-tongue  ointment,  which  alfo  is  very  proper* 
and  fafe. 

And  further  {concerning  the  ratfing  of  calves^  and 
of  a  breeding  ftock.)    It  is  founded  upon  reafon, 
that  without  raifing,  thd  whole  fpecies  would  foon 
be  exhaufted ;  but  then,  it  is  not  the  interefi  of 
every  farmer  to  raife  calves  j  the  price  of  the  land, 
and  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  it  lies,  is  to  be 
maturely  confidered.     For  where  z  farm  confifts 
of  valuable  land  only,  and  is  within  feventy  miles 
of  London,  or    near  a  city  or  great  town,  where 
butter    bears  a  good  price,    and  veal  fells  well, 
I   apprehend   the   dairy  will   anfwer   better    this 
way,  than  in  the  breeding  (lock ;  but,  if  within  the 
above-mentioned  di(tance,  where  a  farmer  has  in- 
different and  low  prized  land  with  better,  he  may 
breed  and  dairy  too ;  but  I  remember  of  a  boy, 
what  was  faid  by  an  eminent  Grazier  (a  relation  of 
ffii/ie)  in  Northamptonfliire,  that  he  out  of  curio- 
fity   raifed  a  confiderable  number  of  calves,   for 
two  years  together ;  *'  But,  fays  he,  they  were  (b 
"  long  before  they  made  a  return,  that  if  I  had 

"  not 
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^  not  made  a  quicker  by  other  tlnngSy  or  been 
*'^  othcrwife  able  to  have  paid  rent,  I  might  have 
«*  been  feizcd  on  before  the-  calves  would  have 
"  paid  it."  But  then,  his  land  was  too  valuable 
for  breeding,  and  lys  genius  led  him  a  different 
way,  namely^  to  that  of  feeding  oxen  for  London^ 
(^c.  In  the  North,  and  other  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom^  and  upon  low  prized  indifferent  land^  the 
farmer  cannot  make  a  better  return,  than  by  kcep^ 
Ing  a  breeding  flock^  and  can  afford  to  fell  his 
young  cacde  to  the  farmers  in  the  midland  and 
more  fou/hern  parts  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
they  can  raife  them.  /  now  /peak  of  generalsy  not 
of  particulars.  The  like  will  hold  good  alfo  in  a 
breeding  ftock  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  diury  is 
converted  into  cheefe,  which  is  mollly  made  at 
diftant  parts  from  London,  and  the  beft  is  com* 
monly  made  on  indifferent  landy  fo  that  in  thefe 
places,  a  farmer  may  dairy  and  breed  too,  as 
Tie  has  a  double  nntereft  in  it  •,  for  in  thefe 
parts,  they  moftly  plough  with  ox  teams,  .an<i 
when  the  farmers  have  ufed  them  for  the  plough, 
&c.  /even  or  eight  years,  they  fell  what  they  can 
conveniently  fpare,  to  the  more  midland  and  foutb'- 
em  GrazierSy  which  being  fatted,  are  fent  to^  be 
fold  at  London,  &c.  for  immediate  daughter. 

But  after  all,  no  particular  rule  can  be  pre- 
fer! bed  fo  as  to  hold  good  in  all  cafes.  For 
Hufbandry  being  quite  different  from  geometry  and 

the  mathematical  fcicnce,  which  admits  of  lemmas^ 

^^  ,« 
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4uci0ns^  denumflrations^  &r.   depends  wholly  opOD 
experience  and  obfervation. 

CATC  H-L  AND, 

Is  land  that  is  not  known  ^o  what  pariffa  it  be-* 

Jongs  of  certainty,  ib  that  the  tythe  for  that  year 

belongs  to  the  (iril  paribn  that  tythes  it,  provided 

»  the  liberties  of  his  parifh  join  the  land.     There  is 

fuch  in  the  eaft  part  of  Norfolk. 

CEDAR, 

Is  a  large  ever-green  tree,  that  will  grow  in  all 
cfin^ates;  it  grows  in  the  moid  Barbadoes,  the  hot 
Bermudas,  and  cold  New -England,  and  where 
the  fnow  lies  for  fix  months  together,  as  it  is  faid 
to  do  on  mount  Libanus.  It  is  therefore  certain- 
ly for  want  of  induilry  and  care  that  it  is  not 
propagated  here  in  Great- Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
'  the  cones  may  eaftly  be  brought  hither.  What 
great  improvement  might  be  made  upon  our  pre- 
fent  uncultivated  mountains  and  waftes,  which  in  a 
century  would  raife  immenfe  fums.-  It  is  raifed  of 
feeds  planted  like  bay-berries,  and  the  beft  fort  is  to 
be  had  from  the  Summer-iflands.  In  New-England, 
this  tree  grows  tall  -,  but  upon  mount  Libanus,  it 
is  faid  to  grow  low,  and  fpread  much.  This  tim- 
ber faw'd  into  planks,  makes  almoft  evertafting 
floors,  and  in  all  ufes  it  is  put" to  works  excellent^ 
ly  fine,  and  is  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  but  bitter  in 
lafle,  fo  that  no  worm  or  infe£t   will   touch  it» 

which 
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which  renders  h  almoft  incorruptible.  That  fort 
from  New- England  propagated  here,  would  make 
ftately  walks  and  avenues,  fome  growing  as  re^ 
ported  to  near  two  hundred  feet  high.  They 
b6ar  a  cone  as  the  pine,  &c.  but  rounder^  the 
time  of  fetting  them  here  is  about  the  latter  end 
of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  on  a  bed  0/ 
rich  mould,  at  lead  two  feet  deep;  but  no  dung 
muft  come  at  them ;  the  beft  time  of  tranfplant* 
ing  them  is  at  three  or  four  years  old  ;  upon  whidi 
diey  are  apt  to  make  a  (bnd  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  grow  flow  for  two  or  three  more  *,  but 
after  they  have  recovered  themielves,  they  grow 
as  fail  as  moft  other  timber  trees  do. 

C  £R  r-MON£  Y»  and  Commm-Ftne^ 

Is  a  fine  pakt  by  refiants,  or  refidents  of  ieve« 
ral  manors  to  the  lords  thereof,  for  the  certain 
keeping  of  the  Leet^  and  fometimes  to  the  hun« 
dred.  As  the  manor  of  Hook  in  Dorfetfliire 
pays  Cert-money  to  the  hundred  of  Egerdon ;  and 
common-fine  is  a  certain  fum  of  money  which  the 
refidents  within  the  view  6f  ibme  leets  paid  to  the 
lord  thereof^  called  in  divers  places  Head-filver^  in 
others  Cert-moneyy  and  Head-pence'i  and  was  firft 
granted  to  the  lord  towards  the  charge  of  his 
purchafc  of  the  court-leet,  whereby  the  refidents 
had  now  the  liberty  of  doing  their  fuit  royal 
nearer  home,  and  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  Sheriffs  turn :  as  in  the  manor  of  Sheaplhcad 
in  the  county  of  JLcicefter,  every  rcfident  pays  si 

D  3  penny 
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penny />^  head  to  the  lord  at  the  court  held  after 
Mich^elntiaS)  which  is  there  called  comqaon-fine, 
Yide  CowePs  J^aw  Diffmary, 

'      CHALK, 

Is  of  two  forts,  the  hard,  dry  and  ftrong,  which 
burns  tothe  beft  lime,  and  the  more  foft  and  unc- 
tious,  which  is  the  propereil  for  manuring  pf  land, 
becaufe  iteafily  comes  to  a  difiblution  with  rain  and 
froflr.  It  i3  a  very  great  improver  of  moft  forts 
of  land,  ipore  efpecially  of  the  lighter  fort,  to 
which  it  gives  a  tenacity^  and  will  even  change  the 
very  nature  of  it,  caufing  the  foil  to  adhere  more 
clofely  and  cotppadlly  ;  but  a  greater  improvement; 
it  makes  on  thofe  lands  that  have  not  been  chalk'd 
before ;  and  it  is  generally  pradifed,  by  mixing  a 
load  of  chalk  w;th  two  of  dung ;  but  mud  or 
Vfaiden  mosd4  is  better,  which  will  make  it  a  con- 
ftant  advantage.  It  is  likewife  very  good  for 
cold, .  four  lands,  in  which  it  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  corn.  Laid  on  green-fweard,  it  fwcetens 
the  grafs,  ^c, 

CHALKY -LANDS, 

The  natural  .produce  of  which  are  may-wtcd> 
poppy,  thyme,  l^c.  For  artificial  grafles,  St.  foyn» 
trefoil,  and  (if  in  good  heart)  clover.  As  to 
grain,  it  beft  prpduces  barley  and  wheat ;  but  oats 
Will,  do  very  .well.  The  mpft  proper  manures,  arc 
fags,  dung,  folding  of  fheep,  6?^.  But  if  rain 
happens  to- fall  jyft  ^ter  fowing  befpre  the  grain 
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is  up,  this  fort  of  land  will  bind  to  that  degree;,  lb 
as  not  to  fuSir  the  corn  to  get  through.  However 
this  inconvenience  is  prevented  by  manuring  it  with 
half-rotten  dung  mixt  with  fand,  which  makes  it 
work  fhort.  After  wheat,  £5fr.  the  farmer  generally 
fows  peafe  or  vetches. 

CHAMPION-LAND,  or  a  Champion 

Country, 

A  word  ufed  {but  more  efpecialfy  in  the  Weft  of 
England)  for  lands  not  inclofed,  as  open  fields, 
downs,  or  fields  without  woods  or  hedges. 

CHARCQAL. 

Vix.  Cbarded^  or  half-burnt  coal  •,  but  more  effo* 
cialfy  wood  half  burnt  to  a  coal :  half  burnt  foJpl-coaU 
icing  called  Coke. 

Of  this,  three  forts  are  generally  made,  ^2;.  one 
for  the  iron-works^  another  for  gunpowder^  and  a 
third  fort  for  wooUcomberSy  ftoves^  chjmical  fires y 
&c.  To  begin  with  the  firftj  the  others  being 
prepared  partly  after  the^  fame  manner  {fmall-coal 
4mfy  excepted)  oak  is  the  beft  wood  for  it,  which 
being  cut  into  three  feet  lengths,  and  let  in  ftacks 
ready  for  coaling,  or  (as  the  colliers  call  it)  chard- 
ing  i  fome  level  fpot  in  or  near  the  coppice,  &f f . 
free  from  ftubs  and  obftacles,  is  to  be  pitched  upon 
by  the  collier  to  make  the  hearth  on,  in  the  middle 
of  which  IS  drove  down  a  ftake  for  a  center  ;  then 
with  a  cord  put  over  the  center-ftake,  defcribe  the 
drpymference  with  a  Iharp  wooden  pin,  or  foch 

P  4  like 
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like  inftrumen^  that  will  make  an  erafenient  on 
the  ground  \  let  this  circumference  be  twenty  ftei; 
in  the  fame  diameter  {mGre  (nr  kfs^  according  to  the 
quantity  cf  wood  to  be  cbarded  on  that  beartb^  and 
ifiicb  of  one  tim$  may  he  donCy  from  twehe  to  thirty 
Jlacks;  vide  ajiack  of  wood,)    The  ground  being 
thus  defcribedy  is  to  be  bared  of  the  turf,  and  all  other 
dbftacles  to  be  removed  whatfoever,  all  which  are  to 
be  raked  up,  and  laid  withoqt  the  circumference  of 
the^iearth  for  in  defigned  i^^  this  done,  the  wood 
may  be  brought  {in  ^beel-barrofvsy  &c. )  to  the  hearth, 
the  fmalleft  of  which  is  to  be  placed  at  the  vergOy  or 
outmoft  defcribcd  line  of  the  hearth,  long  or  flat 
ways  as  it  lay  in  the  ftack ;  the  biggeft  is  to  be  fet 
en  end  rou)id  againft,  and  within  theimall,  all  with^ 
in    the  ytrge  or  €ii?cle  ^forefaid^   till  you  tome 
within  five  or  fix  feet  of  the  center  ftah ;  at  which 
diftaiioffyou  are  to  fet  the  wood  in  a  triangular 
Ibrm  (or  three  fyuare)  til}  it  rifes  to  the  height  of 
ibree  feet  or  thereabouts ;  then  againft  that  fet  thd 
larger  wood  j^moft    perpendicular,   reducing  it 
from  a  tribnguter  to  a  circular  form  {which  by  al^ 
fering  the  fofition  of  the  wood^  natural^  does  it  with 
littie  trouNi)  till  it  is  brought  within  three  feet  of 
the  comer:  this  wood  is  to  be  laid  long  or  flat 
ways,  as  it  lay  in  the  ilack  as  aforefaid ;  but  take 
care  that  none  of  the  ends  of  it  touch  the  pole 
now  to  be  fet  perpendicCilar  in  the  center^  which 
IS  to  ftand  nine  op  ten  feet  high,  that  fo  there  may 
be  made  a  perforation  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
i^'kifk  t^  colliers  call  the  ground-hole)  which  is 
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Ibrmed  in  working  up  the  ftack,  and  is  much 
.  the  lame  as  the  funnel  of  a  chimney^  and  its  ufe 
is  for  the  more  re^y  firing  of  the  fit.    After  tbb 
go  on  and  pile,   fetting  the  wood  upright,    or 
perpendiciilar  to  the  other  as  before,  till  having 
raifed  it  a  yard  more,  it  may  be  laid  long,  or  flat 
j^ain,  and  fo  continue  the  work,  ftill  enterchang- 
ing  the  pofition  of  the  wood,  till  the  whole  hearth 
^nd  circle  is  compleated,  filled   and   railed  eight 
or  nine  feet  high,  according''  to  the  quantity  of 
wood  as  aforefaid,  drawing  it  in  by  degrees   in 
ptHng,  till  it  forms  a  compleat  parabolic  CONOID, 
or  a  round  hay-reck,  from  the  eaves  to  the  tcf  com- 
pleatly :  and  in  all  parts  equally  filled  with  the  Imall- 
CT  truncheons  till  it  Ue?  very  clofe,  and  pcrfe6Uy  and 
truly  Ihapcd  ;  then  lay  fome  hay,  ftraw,  fern,  C^r. 
on  the  outfide,  and  round  the  bottom  of  the  heap, 
to  prevent  the  next  covering  from  falling  it|  among 
the  woodj  upon  this  covering  lay  the  turf,  with 
the  duft  and  rubbifh  that  was  grubbed  and  raked 
,   together  at  the  making  of  the  hearth,  and  leferved 
near  the  circumference  as  before- mentioned,  with 
which  cover  the  whole  heap  to  the  top  of  the  pit 
fo  thick,  that  there  may  be  no  vent  of  fire  but 
in  proper  intended  places,  and  if  in  preparing  the 
hearth  there  Ihould  not  arife,  or  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity Ihould  not  be  produced  for  the  worky  there 
piuft  be  a  fqpply  fetched  fronq,  a  proper  place  near 
at  hand.    Some  lay  over  this  coat  another  of  fand 
pr  fine  mould,  which  if  it  clofe  well,  need  not  be 

jnor?  thw  an  inch  and  half,  or  two  inches  thick. 

Next, 
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Next,  a  fcreen  is  to  be  provided,  made  poruble 
of  light  hurdles,  and  lined  with  a  competent  thick- 
ncfs  of  ftraw,  and  broad  enough  to  keep  off 
the  wind  from  an  oppofite  fide,  and  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  pit,  which,  is  occafionally  to  be  re- 
moved. 

,    All  things  being  thus  properly  difpofed,  and  a 
ladder  provided  made  of  a  curved  tiller,  its  fide 
muft  be  made  fo  convex,  that  it  will  nearly  fit  the 
pile :  this  ladder  is  not  to  be  made  with  rounds  or 
fteps,  but  out  of  apiece  of  curved  wood  with  notches 
cut  in  it  for  that  purpofe,  to  fet  the  feet  in,   af- 
ccnd  now,  and  fet  fire  to  the  pile  {firft  pulling  up 
the  ftake  fet  up  for  the  center  to  guide  the  ereiiing  of 
the  pile  arj  funnel)  by  throwing   in  at  top,   and 
letting  fall  to  the  bottom  a  peck  of  charcoal  and 
coals  upon  it  thoroughly  kindled,  and  when  this  by 
burning  begins  to  fink,  throw  in  more,  and  fo  pro- 
ceed rill  the  coals  have  all  took  fire  to  the  vertix  or 
top:  then  cut  a  reafonable  large  thick  turf,  fuf- 
ficient   to   cover  the  mouth  erf"  the  funnel,  with 
which  ftop  it  cbfe.  Laftly,  with  the  handles  of  the 
rakers,  (^c.  make  vent  holes  through  the  cover- 
ing to  the  wood,    at  equal  dillance  .and   height 
quite  rouAd  it,  about  two  or  three  feet  diftance, 
from  a  foot  of  the  bottom,  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  top ;  and  this  not  all  at  once,  begin  at   the 
top  the  firft  day;   the* next  day  make    another 
courfe,  and  fo  proceed  as  you  fee    occafion,  till 
yt)u  come  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  ;  and,  ob- 
fcrve  this,   that  as  the  pit  coals  and  finks  towards 

the 
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the  center,  it  is  to  be  continually  fed  with .  fliort 
wood^  £0  that  no  part  semains  unfired,  and  if  it 
chards  fafter  in  one  place  than  in  another,   there 
doie  the  vent-holes,  and  open  them  where  neceflity 
requires.     A  pit  after  this  manner,  and  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned fize,  will  be  five  or  fix  days  in 
burning*,  and  as  it  chards,  the  fmoak from  heavy, 
thick  and  grofs  clouds  will  become  more  blue,  and 
the  whole  mafs  will  fink  accordingly ;  ib  that  it 
may  be  eafily  known  whereto  ftop  and  where  to 
open,  and  how  to  govern  the  fpirablesj  as  the  coU 
liers  call  the  vent-holes ;  but  more  properly  ffiracles. 
There  are  only  ncceflary-  about   three  days  for 
cooling,   which  the  colliers  haften    (the  JpiracJes^ 
or  vent'boks  being  Jiopt)  by  taking  oflF  the  outward 
covering  with  a  rubber,   or  coal- rake;   l?ut  not 
more  than  a  fuperficial  yard  fquarc  at  a  time :  at 
firft  is  removed  the  more  coarfe  and  grols  part, 
throwing  the  finer  over  the  heap  again,  that  fo  it 
may  not  cool  too  haftily,  nor  endanger  the  burning 
all  to  afhes,  as  probably  it  would  do,  if  the  whole 
was  uncovered  and  expofed  to  the  air  ^t  once.  Now 
fuppofing  the  whole  pit  to  be  thoroughly  charded, 
take  out  the  coals  fird  round  the  bottom  by  under- 
mining, fo  that  the  coals,  duit  and  rubbifh  falling 
and  finking  together,  may  the  better  choak  and 
cxtinguifti  the  fire.     When  fufficiently  cold,  they 
^re  loaded  into  wagons,  wains,  ^c.  made  for  the 
purpofe  J  and  ar«  forted  by  a  rake,  Gf^ •  The  grof- 
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^fer  fort  is  referved  for  iron-works,  forges,  (^c. 
the  middling  and  ftnoother  fort  for  wool-combers, 
ftovts,  chymicai  fires,  l^c.  But  for  chymical  fires 
particularly,  that  made  from  the  roots  is  account- 
ed tlic  beft,  more  efpecially  for  reverberatory  fires. 
As  to  toal  for  the  powder-mills,  *tis  generally 
made  of  /ffi&r,  fometimcs  from  Beech  •,  but  Um9 
and  ks  fiectes  arc  preferable  to  all.  They  are  ta 
be  ftackrand  Uid  on  the  hearth  as  before,  being 
ftrft  difbarked  the  foregoing  feafon,  and  thorough- 
ly dried  >  indeed  the  pits  are  commonly  fmaller, 
and  the  top  a  little  more  fiat,  on  which  is  thrown 
all  the  duft  and  rubbifb,  beginning  to  cover  at 
top,  contrary  to  the  forcgcring  example,  and  when 
you  have  raked  up  the  fire  in  the  funnel  and  ftopt 
it,  the  duft  is  to  be  drawn  by  degrees  round  t|ie 
heap  as  it  fires,.,  'till  it  comes  to  the  bottom  5  all 
which  is  done  in  about  two  days. 

As  to  fmall-coal,  it  is  made  of  the  fpray  and 
bnrih-wood  ftript  off  the  branches  of  underwood,; 
which  is  bound  up  in  bavins  or  brufh-faggots  for 
the  purpofe,  although  it  is  frequently  chardcd 
without  binding,  when  it  is  called  cooming  it  toge^ 
tber.  T/iis  being  laid  on  fome  neat  floor,  level 
.and  freed  of  all  incumbrances,  as  in  the  hearth 
for  charcoal,  where  fetting  two  or  three  of  the 
bavin-faggots,  or  fome  of  the  fpray  wood  on  fire, 
two  men  ftand  ready  throwing  bavin  upon  bavim 
of  fpi^ay  up6n  fpray  as  the  laft  take  fire,  which- 
m^^es  a  furprizing  blaze  ^  but  before  the  fire  is 

lighted. 
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lighted,  lai^  tubs  arc  fiUol  with  water  ftandmg 
ready,  and  this  water  is  daihed  on  with  a  {ooop 
or  large  bowl,  as  foon  as  ail  the  bavins  are  throwa 
on ;  by  coQtinually  plying  the  heap  in  this  maa** 
ner,  yoa  put  a  fudden  ftop  t^^e  furious  blaze; 
and  reduce  the  devouring  flamesHbo  a  glowing  heat, 
while  with  a  great  rake,  the  coals  are  drawn  and 
fpread  about,  and  water  ftill  caft  on  as  neceflSty 
requires,  and  the  coals  kept  perpetually  turning  by 
two  men  with  Ihovels,  much  like  thofe  ufed  by 
matfters^  while  a  third  pjies  the  mafs  with  water 
as  juft  before-mentioned,  and  fo  proceeding  'tiH 
the  fire  is  utterly  extinguilhed  \  but  it  ftill  con« 
tains  a  glowing  heat.  Then  they  are  fhovelled 
up  into  heaps,  and  when  cold,  arc  put  into  facki 

foruie. 

IN- 
CH E  S  N  U  T-T  R  E  E, 

Thoie  from  Portugal  and  Bayonne  are  account«- 
ed  the  bell,  and  are  bcft  produced  by  fowing  •,  for 
which,  let  the  nuts  be  Ipread  to  fwcat  (if  dome- 
fiic)  after  which  cover  them  in  fand  for  a  month> 
and  then  plunge  them  in  water,  and  thoie  that 
fwim  rejeft  as  naught ;  dry  them  a  month  and  fand 
them  again,  and  try  them  by  water  as  before : 
being  thus  managed,  in  November  or  be^nning 
of  fpring,  fct  or  plant  them  like  beans,  and  put  them 
into  holes  with  the  point  uppermoft  They  thrive 
beft  unremoved,  for  they  make  a  fland  for  two 
years  on  every  removal  or  tranfplanting.    If  they 

are 
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arc  to  be  removed,  let  it  be  in  November  or  F*- 
bruary^  into  light  or  gravelly  land,  yet  they  will 
gi:ow.in  fand,  clay,  and  any  mixt  foil  or  bleak 
places,  on  the  north  fide  of  hills,  and  near  marfhes 
and  waters  •,  they  e£fed  no  compoft  but  their  own 
kaves,  and  of  two  extremities,  will  bear  cold  ra« 
ther  than  heat,  if  they  are  fown  in  a  Htirfery  as 
the  walnut.  If  you  plant  them  in  Autumn  or 
Winter  let  it  be  in  the  huflc,  which  arms  them 
againfl;  mice  and  other  vermine.  Some  fow  or 
plant  them  as  the  acorn,  and  govern  them  as  the 
oak,  breaking  up  the  ground  in  the  fVintery  and 
plant  the  nut  at  two  feet  diftance.  Coppices  of 
Chefnut  may  be  greatly  incrcafed  and  thickened  by 
layers  from  young  branches  ;  but  thofe  that  fprmg 
from  the  nut  are  beft,  and  will  thrive  moft,  more 
cfpecially  if  the  earth  be  loofened  about  their  roots" 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  fuperfluous  branches 
pruned  away  :  in  order  to  make  (lately  trees,  they 
ihould  be  ftript  up  after  the  firft  year's  removal. 
From  the  flem  of  a  felled  tree  arifes  a  cluftec;  of 
fine  poles,  fb  that  a  Che(hut-coppice  may  be  cut 
every  twelve  years-,  but  I  would  advife  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  to  plant  and  cultivate  the. 
true  Chefnut-tree  in  their  parks^  ^c.  for  they  are 
excellent  food  for  the  deer^  and  fave  a  great 
deal  o{  fodder  and  provender  in  the  winter.  So  far 
the  true  Chefnut ;  but. 

There  is  another  called  the  Horfe-cbefnutj  raifed 
from  nuts  brought  from  1  urkey,  which  profpera 

very 
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Tcry  well  hcre^  and  in  time  makes  ^  fine  tree,  and 
full  of  branches  \  it  is  green  leaved,  and  a  Itttie 
notched  on  the  edge,  and  in  May  it  flowers,  and 
after  that  produces  a  nut  that  deer  and  hogs  are 
very  fond  of;  but  not  in  fo  great  plenty  as  in  its 
own  native  country. .  Thefe  trees  ane  highly  valued 
in  France  for  walks  and  avenues,  and  are  more 
propagated  here  than  formerly  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  For  want  of  nuts  they  are  here  propagated 
by  layers.  I  apprehend  the  name  of  the  nut  came 
from  its  ufefuluefs ;  becaufe  inXurkey  they  are  given 
to  horfes  as  provender. 

CISTERNS  for  Wafer. 

By  fuch  are  here  meant  thole  that  are  made  un- 
d^r  an  houfe,  or  in  a  cellar,  6fr.  to  prefervc  Water. 
What  I  Ihall.  here  Ipeak  of  is  the  beft  and  moft 
common  cements  ufed  in  laying  the  (lone  or  brick 
in  making  them,. £sfc.  Take  quick  lime  with  a  third 
.  part  of  drift  iand,  tempered  very  high  yt\t\i  Unfeed- 
fiilj  and  mixt  with  a  proper  quantity  of 'Hair ^  Tow^ 
or  Cottan\  or  temper  the  above  ingredients  with 
equal  parts  of  water  and  bead's  blood.  Or,  being  /  ' 
prepared  of  a  proper  quantity  of  clay,  which  is  to 
be  tempered  very  high,  with  which  lay  the  bottom 
of  the  Ciftern,  on  which  lay  a  floor  with  (tone,  or 
brick,,  in  n\ortar  made  of  two-thirds  clay,  and  one 
horie-dung,  beat  to  an  high  temper  •,  raife  a  wall 
a  brick  in  length  thick,^  behind  which  lay  a  courfe. 
of  clay,  rammed  very  clofe,  which  is  to  be  done  as 
the  wall  is  raifed  i  fp  that  when  flnifhed,  it  is  a 

clay 
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e%  Ciftern  lined  with  brick»  and  the  brick  keeping 
the  clay  moill^  wiU  prevent  its  craking  {altbaugb 
mpty  of  wattr)  fo  that  in  a  gardent .  or  other  place^ 
fuch  Cilterns  may  be  made  in  the  earth,  and  co- 
vered over,  and  all  clear  neceflary  waters  may  be 
made  to  drain  into  them.  Thefe  Cifterns  are  very 
proper  to  hold  fwill  and  waih  for  hogs,  ^c. 

C  L  A  Y-L  A  N  D  S. 

Thefe  are  cither  black,  blue,  yellow,  or  white, 
pf  which  the  black  and  yellow  are  accounted  the 
beft  for  com,  and  the  worfl:  are  the  white  and  blue* 
Some  Clays  are  more  fat,  and  others  more  flippery  \ 
but  all  are  much  given  to  hold  water  on  the  furface 
(where  it  is  apt  to  ftagnate  and  chill  the  plants,  corn, 
grain,  fsf^.)  and  in  dry  feafons  are  c<^ive  and  bind- 
ing, hardening  with  the  fun  and  wind,  till  their  un** 
tradabknefs  is  made  more  gentle  and  mild  by  pro- 
per culture  and  induflry  \  and  fo  capable  of  admit- 
ting the  heavenly  influences  in  a  more  fuperlative 
maoner.  The  chief  produce  of  thefe  forts  of  lands 
as  to  com,  are  wheat,  barley,  grey-peafe,  beans,  £sfr. 
Their  natural  produce,  as  to  weeds,  are  goofe-grafs, 
large  jdaifies,  thifUes,  bloody-dock,  poppies,  &r« 
Some  of  them  will  bear  good  clover,  and  ryc-grafs, 
and  yield  a  large  found  grain,  efpecially  thofe  mist 
and  compounded  with  lime-fione :  k  is  obfervable 
that  clays  hok)  manure  better  than  any  other  foil, 
and  the  befi:  manure  is  horfe-dung,  or  pi(%e6ns* 
dung  fown  in  its  feafon  upon  the  land  when  the  corn 
Is  up,  as  in  April  and  May  \  fome  forth  of  marie 
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do  very  well,  of  which  arc  the  loofening  nP^  ^^ 
binding  ones  are  by  no  means  proper  ^  m^uSAmrAf^ 
fown  as  pidgeons-dung,  folding  of  Ibeep,  all  ^^J^^ 
of  alhes,  chalk,  foot,  and  lime  upon  the  black,  ar«         ^^%^ 
very  good.  *^  ^ 

CLAYING  of  GROUND. 

Clay  is  now  found  to  be  a  very  proper  manure 
for  fome  fort  of  land?,  and  is  praftiied  with  great 
fuccefs  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom  for  t\ie  im- 
provement of  Com.  It  is  very  proper  for  a  light 
6ndy  foil,  and  for  a  light  foil  where  a  (hclvy  rock 
lies  under  it,  and  near  the  furface,  namely,  it  is  pro- 
per for  all  rye-lands  i  on  all  the  before-mentioned, 
1  have  known  it  ufed  with  great  fuccefs.  A  hun- 
dred loads  are  to  be  laid  upon  an  acre,  more  or  lefs, 
as  the  land  is  more  light  or  otherwise,  and  is  to  be 
laid  on  in  dry  weather,  as  beft.  It  is  obferved,  that 
for  three  or  four  years  it  continues  ftill  in  clods  upon 
the  lands,  and  the  land  fo  manured,  bears  rank,  ill- 
coloured,  broad-grained  barley ;  (wbkb  is  the  moft 
proper  grain  lo  be  fown  atfirfi)  but  afterwards  {ani 
more  efpecially  when  the  clods  are  wafted)  wheat, 
beans,  &?r.  Land  fo  clayed,  will  hold  above  forty 
years,  and  on  fome  fort  of  land  longer,  and  then 
it  is  to  be  clayed  again.  Light  fandy  land  will 
.bear  nothing  elfe  but  rye;  but  by  being  clayed, 
will  bear  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  oats,  £f  r .  No  ma- 
nure whatfoevcr  has  hardly  any  effedt  upon  thefe 
lands,  even  not  lime  itfelf ;  but  clay,  as  aforcfaid^ 
has  generally  a  good  efie£t  upon  it. 

Vol.  L  E  C  L  O- 
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CLOVER-GRASS, 

Has  obtained  a  name,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  principal  forts  of  grafs  ;  it  generally  produces 
a  great  crop,  and  when  made  into  hay,  y^  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle*  A  rich  light  land,  warm  and 
dry,  is  the  moft  proper  for  it  \  but  it  will  prolpcr 
on  any  corn-land,  well  manured  and  tilled,  and,  alfo 
on  old  coarfe  land.  In  the  fpring  it  is  fown  with 
barley,  oats,  &c.  but  by  later  experience  it  is  found 
beft  to  fow  it  alone  about  Michaelmas,  becaufe  the 
dropping  of  the  wet,  from  the  com  growing  above 
it,  lefiens  the  crop.  Poor  lands  will  not  do  for  it, 
unlefe  -denfhired,  burn -beat,  limed,  marled,  or 
othcrwife  properly  manured.  There  are  .feveral 
^of ts  of  this  grafs-feed }  but  the  great  Clover  is 
reckoned  the  beft,  the  feed  of  which  is  like  that 
of  muftard  in  fize,  but  rather  oblong  than  round, 
the  beft  is  of  a  greenilh  yellow,  and  fome  of  it  a 
little  reddiihv  but  the  more  it  inclines  to  black, 
by  fo  much  it  is  the  worfe.  When  fown  at  Michael- 
mas, it  will  get  a-head  to  preferve  itfelf  from  the 
injuries  it  would  be  otherwife  fubjeft  to  in  winter, 
and  in  May  you  may  cut  the  firft  crop,  which 
takes  up  more  labour  than  ordinary  to  make  it  into 
hay.  If  you  would  have  it  rich  and  good,  let  it 
not  grow  too  ftrong  before  it  is  cut,  which  muft 
be  when  it  begins  to  knot.  It  wjl  yield  two  crops, 
and  fometimes  three,  if  it  is  not  eat  down  in  the 
fpring,  and  after  all  be  good  food  for  cattle  in  the 
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wmto*,  even  till  January.  There  h  to  be  but  twa 
crops  expedcd,  if  the  feed  is  to  be  {ayed :  it  is 
ripe  when  it  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  the 
flalk  dies  and  turns  brown ;  the  hawm  or  £balk  will 
do  very  well  for  dry  cattle  in  the  winter,  when  the 
feed  is  thraftied  out  j  but  if  very  hard,  they  are 
apt  to  refufe  it.  Such  is  the  property  of  Clover, 
that  when  it  has  g^wn  two  or  three  years,  it  will 
make  the  land  fit  to  break  up  for  corn  again.. 

As  to  the  grafs  itfelf,  one  acre  will  feed  as  many  cattle 
as  four  or  five  of  commdh  grafs ;  befides  the  milk 
will  be  much  better,  nK>re  in  quantity,  and  much 
richer,  yielding  much  greater  quantities  of  butter 
and  cheefe,  and  it  fattens  furprifingly .  Some  cut  ic 
dsuly  as  it  is  (pent,  giving  it  to  the  cattle  in  racks,  un- 
der trees,  or  in  a  ihed,  for  they  injure  it  much  with 
their  fttt^  and  are  apt  to  pull  it  up  with  their 
mouths,  efpecially  if  fed  the  firft  year,  therefore 
I  would  advife,  to  mow  it  the  firft  year,  and  feed 
on  it  the  following  years.  It  is  not  proper  to  leC 
cattle,  that  are  not  ufed  to  this  food,  to  eat  too  li- 
berally of  it  at  firft ;  if  it  is  eat  upon  the  ground, 
an  hour  or  two  is  fufficient  for  them  at  a  time,  for 
the  firft  week.  I  have  known  it,  when  given  as 
other  grafs,  to  fwell  and  blow  the  cattle  furprifingly, 
of  which  fome  have  died,  -tfie  farmer  not  knowing 
the  matter  that  occofioned  it,  till  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  its  nature  and  quality.  When 
made;  into  hay,  fome  mix  ftraw  with  it  at  firft, 
whilft  others  ftint  the  cattle  as  to  quantity.  That 
gathered  for  feed,  ihrelh  out  the  beginning  or 
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middle  of  March,  as  clean  as  may  be,  then  dry  the 
ftraw  in  the  fun,  and  threfli  it  again,  which  will  quite 
deanie  the  ftraw,  afterwards  give  it  to  dry  cattle,  as 
aforefdd.     Given  as  turnips^  it  will  fatten  fwine. . 
(Vide  Cuftom.) 

C  O  P  P  I  C  E  or  C  O  P  S  E. 

r 

I  Jhall  under  this  head  include  the  management  of 
woods  in  general^  as  well  timber y  as  underwood^  more 
peculiar  to  coppices^  it  being  better  to  bring  them  un* 
der  one  head^  than  make  tbem  diJiinS  onesj  being  for 
the  moji  part  blended  together. 

Woods  being  often  a  confiderable  part  of  fome 
noblemen  and  gendemen's  eltates,  it  would  not  be 
prudence  in  the  fteward  to  commit  and  entrull  the 
whole  management  of  fuch  a  valqable  part  of  his 
Lord^s  eftate  to  the  difpofal  of  the  JVoodrwardj  or 
Wood-keeper y  as  they  are  very  feldom  men  rf  repu^ 
tation  and  charaQer^ '  being  generally  only  common 
labourers. 

As^  to  the  firft  raifing  Coppices^  ^c.  they  may 
be  done,  both  by  fowing  and  planting*  When 
they  are  intended  to  be  raifed  from  maO:  or  feed» 
the  ^ound  being  pitched  upon  for  the  purpofe,  is 
to  be  dug  or  ploughed  as  for  corn,  and  in  Autumn 
or  Springy  a  proper  quantity  of  mafts,  nuts,  feeds^ 
berries,  &c.  are  to  be  fown  with  any  fort  of  Grain 
you  pleafe.  When  the  grain  is  cut,  fuppofing  it 
wheat,  or  rye,  cut  not  the  ftubble,  but  leave  it  to 
fhclter  the  young  (hoots  the  next  winter,  which  will 
alTo  be  a  fort  of  manure  to  the  ground,  and  though 
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feveral  of  the  ieeds  may  come  up  before  the  corn  is 
cu^  yet  they  will  receive  but  little  or  no  injury  by 
it :  Coppices,  &r.  may  likewife  be  planted  in  No- 
vember, of  fets  in  rows,  but  the  way  bcforc-miEn- 
tioned  is  to  be  preferred  If  Coppices,  i^c.  gro*r 
too  thin,  the  beft  way  to  thicken  them,  is  to  lay 
them  with  Ibme  of  the  branches  that  lie  neareft  to 
the  naked  places,  in  manner  following :  Give  each 
branch  to  be  laid  a  chop,  but  not  more  than  half 
through,  dig  along  the  ground  a  fpit  where  <he 
branch  is  to  be  laid,  open  the  ground  to  let  the 
branch  fall  in,  and  peg  it  down  with  one  or  two 
ftrong  hooked  pegs,  cut  two  or  three  notches  in  it 
to  make  it  yield  the  better  fpring  of  (hoots :  bring 
the  mould,  iirft  taken  from  the  place,  over  it,  arid 
it  is  done ;  and  fo  proceed  till  all  fuch  bare  places 
are  laid,  which  is  of  infinite  fervice  to  all  poor  and 
decayed  under- woods.  If  all  were  to  be  ordered 
in  this  manner  that  wanted,  it  would  not  only  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  owners,  but  a  general  one 
to  the  community,  by  having  greater  plenty  of  a 
commodity  fo  much  wanted  in  many,  or  moft  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

As  to  the  cutting  of  Copfes,  it  is  befl  done  when 
they  are  of  competent  growth  -,  and  that  depend^ 
a  good  deal  upon  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  land, 
ibme*  will  be  fit  to  be  cut  at  twelve,  others  at 
fifteen,  others  at  eighteen  or  twenty  years  growth 
(Under-woods^  above  twenty  yearns  growth^  pays  n^ 
*  Tytbc)    but  in  the  north,   Mr.  Laurence  fays, 
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*•  thcjr  arc  let  to  fltand  thirty  or  forty  yeaiiB»  but 
•*  that  caftom  is  by  no  means  for  the  oWncr's  in- 
^*  ttivft,  becaufe  upon  long  obfervatioh  and  ex-* 
"  perience  (lays  he)  I  cannot  find  the  laft  ten  or 
♦*  fifteen  years  anfwer  fo  well  as  a  quicker  return 
♦^  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  growth  .j  which 
^'  yet»  if  care  and  diligence  hath  been  ufed*  fuffi* 
^V  dendy  anfwers  all  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  thoie 
••  who  purchafe  them.** 

In  cutting  up  under-woods,  great  care  fboukl  be 
taken  by  the  workmen  that  they  do  not  haggle 
theni  at  the  place  of  amputation ;  neither  are  they 
to  be  cut  .too  dofe  to  the  ground,  but  four  or  five 
inches  above  it  with  a  fliarp  ax,  and  a  flope,  and  the 
ftroke  to  be  made  upwards,  leaving  the  amputation 
fnKX)th,  and  by  no  means  fplit ;  by  fo  doing,  the 
wet  will  be  thrown  oflT,  and  the  ftool  prderved 
&om  rotting ;  but  I  have  known  under-woods  cut 
four,  five,  or  fix  inches  above  the  furface,  for  (as 
fuppoftd)  a  great  number  of  times^  when  thofe  ftooI$ 
have  grown  very  large,  and  produced  but  a  weak 
Ipring,  fo  that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  cut 
thefe  ftools  up,  which  has  anfwercd  the  expeftation 
to  a  wonder,  for  on  the  next  cutting  there  has  been 
found  to  be  half  as  much  more  wood  than  on  the 
preceding  cut  •,  but  then  the  ftools  are  to  be  left  as 
before  direftcd.  {^hefe  ftools  are  the  wood-ward^ s per^ 
^lifitefor  chopping  up,)  Let  the  ftump  be  left  higheft 
in  the  middle,  even  to  a  point,  the  better  to  caft 
off  the  wet ;  I  have  obferved  fome  that  do  them 
otherwife,  leaving  as  it  were  a  channel  a-crofs-the 
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middle,  wbicb  bds  been  deftruftive  to  the  beft  pare 
of  the  fl;ooI,  by  taking  ia  water,  and.  totally  ex^ 
tinguUhing  the  beft  part. 

When  under-woods  are  cut,  great  care  {hould 
be  taken  ta  kave  a  fufficient  number  of  ftandiU  or 
famfikrs^  to  grow  fix  jpires^  or  tiniher^  twelve  [ac^ 
€9rdif^  to  tiye  fiatuU)  or  fixteen  upon  an  acre^  and 
tbofe  haiid£>mely  trimnied  up,  and  at  propo*  ds- 
fiaoces,  and  in  proper  places,  that  nothing  may  ob« 
ftrud  their  growth,  nor  dsiey  the  growdi  of  others; 
but  after  all,  the  growth  of  Copfes  are  fo  variout 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ibi],  other  eircunti* 
fiances,  ^c.  that  no  exaA  time  can  be  preiicribed 
for  cutung  then) ;  befides  in  fome  parts  of  the  hng'' 
iom  there  is  a  demand  for  under-wood  of  a  greater 
&»,  in  other  parts  of  a  kfler,  fo  that  what  I  (kail 
add,  is,  that  the  ieafon  £)r  cutting  is  Irom  the 
middle  of  November  ix>  the  end  of  March,  and  to 
be  aimded  by  the  mkidle  of  May  at  fartheft,  other- 
wife  much  hijury  may  be  done  by  the  teams,  in 
bruiling  the  young  cicns,  aUb  the  irufii  will  bi^ak 
oflF  boughs  and  iprigs  fr6m  the  f^res  and  timbtr 
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In  laying  out  and  difpofing  o^  under-woods,  it  is 
neceilary,  that  the  land  be  exadly  furveyed  and 
laid  out  into  acres,  roods,  iSc. .  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  place  and  country  where  fuch  woods 
lie ;  let  each  parcel  be  laid  out  parallel  to  the  next 
adjoining  one,  v%%.  parallel  to  one  another,  taking 
care  to  view  every  acre,  t^c.  feperately  and  di- 
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ftindlly,  and  to  confider  its  fevcral  ufes,  as  where 
there  are  any  fine,  tall,  ftrait  ajb\  they  arc  the 
moft  proper  for  the  cooper.  In  thofe  parts  of 
the  country  where. there  are  coal-wines^  &c.  Hazles 
are  ufeful  for  the  making  of  Jkips  and  haJketSy  &c. 
Oak  is  more  ufeful  for  rafters^  fpO'TSy  &c,  in  or-, 
dinary  buildings,  and  alfo  for  the  making  of 
fences  for  quicks  and  young  hedges,  £f?r.  Where 
under-woods  run  mofUy  upon  Oak,  it  may  be  more 
.advantageous  to  let  them  itand  longer  thap  when 
they  run  more  on  other  forts,  the  bark  of  the  Oak 
being  a  confiderable  part  of  its  valu^,    (yiit  HTood^ 

C  O  R  D  e/"  Wood^ 

Is  foyr  feet  broads  eight  feet  long,  and  like* 
wife  four  feet  high.  The  corder,  viz.  the  per- 
fon  who  flacks  it  is  upon  oath.  In  thofe  parts  (^ 
the  kingdom  where  there  are  forges,  the  under* 
woods  are  cut  and  ftacked  in  this  manner  for  fale. 

There  is  alfo  a  ftack  of  wood  called  a  coal-fire ; 
but  of  what  dimenfion  \  cannot  find  out,  other- 
wife  than  when  charded  it  is  fuppofed  to  yield  ^ 
load  of  coals.  It  perhaps  is  what  is  in  fdmciplaces 
called  a  ftack.     {Vide  ftack  of  wood.) 

COP  y-H  OLD, 

Is  a  tenure,  for  which  the  tenant  has  nothing 
to  (hew  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the 
ftcward  of  his  lord's  court  j  for  the  fteward,  as 
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he  inrolleth'  and  maketh  rememberances  of  all 
other  things  done  in  the  lord's  court,  fo  he  doth 
alio  of  fuch  tenants  as  be  admitted  in  the  courts . 
to  any  parcel  of  Jand  or  tenement  belonging  ^  to 
the  manor ;  and  the  tranfcript  of  this  is  called, 
the  copy  of  the  court-roll^  which  is  all  the  tenant 
taketh  from  him,  and  keeps  as  his  only  evidence. 
This  tenure  is  called  a  bafe  tenure^  becaufe  he  hold- 
eth  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  It  is  alfo  faid  by  a 
great  lawyer,  that  it  is  wont  to  be  called  tenure  in 
vilknage^  and  that  of  copy-hold  is  but  a  new  name. 
Yet  it  is  not  flhiply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor :  fo  that  if 
a  copy-bolder  break  not  the  cuftom  of  the  manor, 
and  thereby  forfeit  his  tenure,  he  feemeth  not  fo 
much  to  ftand  at  the  Iord*s  courtefy  for  his  right, 
fo  as  to  be  displaced  at  his  pleafure,  Thefe 
cuftoms  of  manors  are  infinite,  varying  in  one 
point  or  other  almoft  in  every  feveral  manor :  firft, 
fome  copy-holds  are  fineable  at  will,  and  hint  cer* 
tain :  that  which  is  fineable  at  will,  the  lord  taketh 
at  his  pleafure ;  but  if  it  exceeds  two  years  reve- 
nue, the  Chancery^  King^s-bencb^  Common-pleas  or 
Exchequer^  may  reduce  them  to  reafon.  That 
which  is  certain^  is  a  kind  of  inheritance,  and  call- 
ed in  many  places  cuftomary  \  becaufe  the  tenant 
dying,  and  the  hold  being  void,  the  next  of  blood, 
paying  the  cujlomary  fine^  as  two  Ihillings  for  an 
acre,  or  foch  like,  may  not  be  denied  his  admif- 
Uon,     Secondly,  fome  copy-holders  have  by  cuf. 
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toim,  the  wood  growing  upon  their  own  lan^ 
which  by  law  they  could  not  have.  Thirdly, 
c^'boLkrSy  fome  be  fuch  as  hold  by  the  vergt^ 
or  roJ  in  ancient  demsfne  \  and  although  they  hold 
by  eofy^  yet  are  they  in  account^  a  kind  <rf  frit- 
holders.  Some  other  holding  by  common  tenure  are 
meer  copy-bold^  There  is  alfo  land  held  in  ancieni 
^mjne^  which  is  a  certain  tenure^  whereby  all  ma- 
nors belongtng  to  the  crown  in  the  days  of  Saint 
Edward^  or  tyiiliam  the  Conqueror^  were  held.  The 
numbers  and  nanies  of  which  manors,  as  of  all 
Others  belonging  to  common  peribns,  after  a  fur- 
yey  made  of  thenOi^  be  caufed  to  be  written  in  a 
book,  now  remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  and  call« 
pd  VoomfdiPf^  and  thofe .  which  by  that  book  ap- 
pear to  have  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  are  contained  under  tlie  title  terra  regis  (or 
king^s  land)  are  called  ancient  demefne.  Of  thefe  te* 
nants  were  two  forts  \  one  that  held  their  lands 
frankly  by  char,ter,  the  other  by  copy  of  court* 
jfoll,  or  by  the  verge  (or  red)  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  manor.  The 
benefit  of  this  tenure  confiils  :  Firft,  The  tenants 
holding  by  charter,  cannot  be  impleaded  out  of 
their  manor-,  or  if  they  be,  they  may. abate  the 
writ  by  pleading  their  tenure,  before  or  after  an- 
fwer  be  made.  Secondly,  They  are  free  from  toll 
for  all  things  concerning  their  livelihood  and  huf* 
bandry.  They  may  not  be  impanelled  on  any 
inqued.     Thefe  tenants  held  originally,  by  plough* 

ing 
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ing  the  king's  lands,  .plafliing  his  hedges,  or  fuch 
like,  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  houlhold; 
for  which  cauie,  they  had  fuch  liberties  granted 
to  them :  and  to  avoid  dilhirbances,  they  may. 
have  writs  to  fuch  as  take  duties  of  toll,  as  alfo 
immunity  of  portage^  parage,  and  fuch  like. 

Tenant  in  "demefne^  is  he  that  h6ldeth  the  de« 
means  of  a  manor  for  a  rent  without  fervice. 

Tenant  by  copy  of  court-roll^  is  the  land  that  ia 
the  Saxons  times  was  called  folk-land^ 

CORN-LANDS, 

The  lays  to  be  ploughed  up  for  the  fb^g  o£ 
com  may  be  thus  ordered ;  fow  the  firft  crop  with 
white  or  ^lack  oats,  as  the  land  is  dry  or  moid ;  if 
of  the  lighter  fort,  the  next  Summer  fallow  it, 
and  fow  rye;  but  if  the  land  be  ftrong,  low 
wheat  or  barley,  and  the  next  or  etch-crop,  oats, 
beans,  peafe^  fcfr.  Where  land  is  very  rank,  it  is 
not  proper  to  fow  wheat  after  a  fallow,  but  barleys 
and  then  wheat.  Some  after  a  fallow,  fow  wheat, 
and  the  next  year  fallow  it  again,  and  fow  it  with 
barley,  the  enfuing  year  with  peafe,  beans,  6f<r. 
then  fallow  it  again,  and  fow  it  with  wheat.  In 
Suffcx,  and  in  other  places,  where  there  are  very 
ftiff  clays,  after  a  fallow  are  fown  two  crops,  and 
then  the  land  is  laid  dowf  with  clover,  trefoil,  and 
rye-grafs,  in  equal  quantities  for  three  years ;  and 
then  lay  about  twenty  loads  of  dung  upon  an  acre } 
Otberwifc  they  lime  or  chalk  it  while  it  is  grafs. 

C  O  U  R  T^ 
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COURT-BAR  0>f,iC  O  R  N-S  E  T  T- 
Fide  Lett.  J  ING-ENGINE, 

Is  the  mofl  ufcful  and  commodious  machine  ufed 
in  the  whole  branch  or  Jyftetn  of  hulbandry,  and  fo 
admirably  contrived  for  the  dilperfing  of  corn, 
grain,  and  pulfe,  that  it  certainly  has  the  prefe- 
rence, of  all  others  in  the  whole  art\  for  with 
Tcry  Uttlc  trouble  it  jifperfes  the  grain  at  what  di- 
'  ftance,  and  what  proportion  is  defigned,  and  that 
with  great  expedition,  and  little  expence  and  ha- 
zard. The  following  defcription  of  it  I  (hall  in- 
iprt,  3$,  it  is  full  and  eafy  to  be  underftood.  Firft, 
let  a  ivzxfit  of  timber  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
iqiiaf  e  l)q  made,  about  two  feet  broad,  and  about 
four  long,  and  about  eighteen  inches  high,  {omt^ 
thing  more  or  lefs,  ^t  pleafure ;  this  you  are  to 
place  on  twg  pair  of  wheels,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
plough, /^yhereof  the  axle-tree  of  the  two  fore- 
moft  wheels  muft  come  to  each  fide,  as  in  other 
carriages,  the*  hindermoft  axle-tree  is  to  be  iron, 
and  fquare  in  the  middle,  and  is  to  be  fixt  in 
ihe  center  of  the  nave  of  the  wheels,  that  the 
axle  and  wheels  may  move  together :  then  in  the 
bottom,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  frame,  another 
inftrument  of  iron,  or  wood  pointed  with  iron,  is 
to  be  fixt  in  form  of  a  coulter  at  top,  but  fome-^ 
what  fpreading  at  the  lower, end  like  a  Jhare^  an4 
put  thro'  two  mortices  at  the  top  to  ftrengtherx 
it ;  but  it  muft  be  put  in  fo  as  to  be  moveable^ 

which 
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V^ihkh  IS  to  be  fet  higher  or  lower  with  wedges^ 
according  as  you  would  bare  your  furrow  deeper 
or  ihallower ;  the  ufe  of  it  is  only  to  cut  the  fur- 
row. In  fhort,  the  point  is  to  bef  only  of  a  pro- 
per breadth,  to  move  or  force  the  earth  to  each 
fide,  that  the  com  may  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  firft  made  by  the  lad  mentioned  inftru- 
ment,  dlis  done,  a  wooden  iuie^  ot  pipe  is  to  be  fee 
over  this  coulter  or  Jharey  and  to  come  from  the 
top  of  the  frame  to  the  lower  end  of  the  afore- 
iaid  coulfer  or  Jhare^  which  tube  or  pipe  is  to  be 
made  taper  from  the  upper  end  to  the  lower, 
the  better  to  deliver  the  c/n-n  immediately  as  the 
earth  is  opened  (iy  the  brforementioned  inftrument) 
and  before  any  earth  falls  into  the  furrow,  fo 
that  what  earth  afterwards  flips  in,  it  may  fall 
upon  the  corn.  The  before-mentioned  pipe  is 
to  have  communication  with,  and  to  proceed 
from  a  large  boppery  fixt  on  the  top  of  the 
frame,  which  is  to  contain  about  a  bufliel,  more 
or  lefs,  as  thought  moft  proper  by  the  farmer^ 
but  that  the  corn  may  gradually  dfcend  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  intended  to  be'  Ibwn  upon  an 
acre  (but  it  would  be  necejfary  that  fme  even  meafure 
be  put  in^  tbat' nothings  be  done  by  guefs)  at  the  very 
neck  of  the  hopper  underneath,  in  the  fquare 
hollow  thereof,  it  muft  be  fet  in  the  edge  of  a 
wooden  wheel  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  pro- 
portionably  made  to  the  cavity  of  the  neck ;  the 

wheel 
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the  wheel  is  to  be  about  three  inches  in  diameter^ 
and  fixt  on  an  axis,  extended  ^om  one  fide  of 
the  frame  to  the  other;  on  which  axis  another 
wheel  is  to  be  fixt  with  an  edge  on  its  circumfe- 
rence like  the  wheel  of  a  jack,  which  muft  ao^ 
fwer  another  wheel  of  the  like  form  fiitt  on  the 
axis  of  the  hindermoft  wheels  ;  then  fit  a  Vint  (not 
too  ftiff)  about  thefe  two  wheels,  that  upon  the 
motion  of  the  machine  on  the  hindermoft  wheels, 
the  fmall  wheel  (by  means  of  the  tine)  at  the  neck 
cf  the-  hopper  may  move  alfo  •,  which  lelfer  wheel 
maft  have  a  fhort,  thick  piece  of  tough  leather 
fixt  in  its  circumference  like  the  teeth  of  a  jack-- 
wbeely  that  upon  its  motion  k  may  diftribijte  the 
com  out  of  the  helper  at  what  rate  it  is  fet  for, 
or  juft  (b  faft  as  the  guider  pleafes  :  for  provided, 
it  comes  too  faft/  by  a  wedge  at  the  tenm  of  the 
piece  whereon  the  hopper  is  fixt,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
axle-tree  of  the  little  wheel,  like  as  in  a  (quern  or) 
hand-mil^  you  force  the  wheel  and  hopper  together } 
but  provided  it  feeds  too  flow,  they  may  fet  it  at 
a  farther  diftance  by  the  fame  wedges.  Again, 
^provided  the  line  be  too  flack,  or  too  tight,  either 
cxtream  may  be  prevented,  by  a  wedge  in  the 
place  where  the  axle-tree  of  the  wheel  moves, 
otherwife  (as  in  fome  machines)  2l  third  wheel  may 
be  made,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  line  to 
move  farther  or  nearer  as  neceffity  requires,  hj 
means  alfo  of  an  iron  rod  fixt  to  the  fbremoft  axis, 
that  is  made  to  lock  and  turn  upon  a  pin,  the 
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engine  may  be  guided  at  picafure :  the  before-men- 
tioned rod  is  turned  crooked  at  the  neck  of  the 
hopper^  left  it  fhould  injure  its  motion. 

The  great  convenience  of  this  machine  is,  that 
a  horfe  and  a  man  may  work  with  it,  and  tow  as 
faft,  or  fafter  than  three  teams  can  f^ough :  be- 
fides,  if  in  the  fame  frame,  two  coulters  or  fiares 
be  fixt  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
two  pipes  or  tubes  out  of  the  fame  hopper,  and 
two  fmall  wheels  anfwerable  as  in  the  fingle  one^ 
then  a  double  quantity  of  land  may  be  ibwn  in  a 
day.  In  order  to  an  equal  diftribution  of  the  feed, 
the  engine  or  machine  is  to  be  fet  in  this  manner  } 
firft,  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  is  to  be  known 
which  you  intend  to  fow,  then  by  computation  find 
how  many  of  thefe  furrows  at  fuch  diftance  the  in- 
ftrument  is  fet  for  will  be  contained  in  an  acre  at  fuch 
a  length,  as  alfo  how  much  is  to  be  fown  on  an 
acre,  thefe  things  being  premifed,  the  grain  to  be 
fown  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  fo  many  parts 
as  there  are  to  be  furrows  fown,'  or  diftances  in 
the  iaid  acre  {this  may  be  /aid  to  be  too  nice.)  But 
fuppofing  tl)is  done,  take  one  or  two  of  thofe 
parts  and  put  into  the  hopper ^  obferving  whether 
it  holds  out  or  exceeds j  and  accordingly  proceed  to 
reftify  the  feeder ;  as,  fuppofing  it  feed  too  faft; 
in  this  cafe,  the  wheel  at  the  lower  axis  wherein 
the  line  moves,  is  to  be  made  lefs  than  the  upper; 
this  makes  the  motion  flower :  by  proceeding  in 
this  manner^  the  motion  Is  brought  to  the  loweft 

degree  $ 
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degree ;  on  the  contraty,  increafe  the  wheel  on  the 
lower  axis  wherein  the  lin^  is,  and  contrafl  the  other^ 
and  it  will  make  it  feed  fafter :  fo  that  whether  the 
ploughman  drives  fafter  or  (lower,  is  the  fanle 
tiling  as  to  its  feeding  and  diftributing  the  com :  as 
to  turning  at  the  lands  end,  if  the  hindermoft  part 
of  the  machine  be  lifted  up,  fo  that  thofe  wheels 
do  not  touch  the  ground,  the  feeding  of  the  machine 
ccafes,  and  no  corn  emitted :  by  this  method  of 
fowing,  all  the  corn  is  buried  of  an  equal  depth, 
none  deeper  or  (hallower  than,  the  reft,  neither  ia 
there  any  neceflity  of  harrowing,  for  it  is  but  hav- 
ing a  piece  of  wood  on  each  fide  the  furrows, 
broad  at  the  end  fet  upon  a  flope,  which  will  force 
the  earth  on  the  corn,  thefe  are  to  be  fitted  juft 
behind  the  ftiare,  and  the  tube  or  pipe  that  emits 
the  feed. 

Little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  any  fort 
of  grain  or  pulfe  fown  in  this  manner  will  be 
fufficient,  as  has  been  proved  by  long  experience, 
the  corn  not  being  buried  too  deep  nor  too  (hal- 
low, nor  yet  in  clufters,  but  every  way  regular, 
and  that  in  the  very  middle  of  the  depth  of 
mould,  the  ftrength  of  the  land  being  below 
and  above  the  root  of  the  grain,  Befides,  the 
com,  by  this  way  of  fowing,  may  be  regularly 
covered  with  any  rich  compoft  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  fuch  as  dry  granulated  pigeons-dung,  or  any. 
other. faline  lixivian,  or  any  other  nitrous  matter, 
.  fixt,  or  volatile,  (a  fixt  matter  will  abide  feveral 
years  \  hut  a  volatile  matter  not  more  than  onCj  as  in 
I  pigeons* 
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pigeons-dungy  &c J  Now,  for  redifpingf  the  ma- 
cbine^  that  it  does  not  deviate  from  its  right  courfe; 
the  four  wheels  .being  made  to  lock  to  and  fro  on 
either  fide  as  in  a  waggon,  an  upright  pin  is  to  be 
fixt  to  the  middle  of  the  axis,  and  extended  to 
the  top  of  the  frame,  or  fbmething  higher,  and 
from  dience  a  fmaU  iron  rod  be  made  to  come  to 
the  hand,  or  within  reach,  with  a  crooked  neck^ 
which  alfo  muft  be  juft  againfl  the  neck  of  the 
'  hopper^  by  virtue  of  which  rod,  the  wheels  may 
be  lock'd  and  turned  any  ways  at  pleafure. 

Laftly,  fuppofe  the  land  lie  near  either  water, 
day,  fahd,  rock,  gravel,  &r.  fo  that  in  fuch,  or 
in  any  «of  thefe  cafes,  it  ^e  found  not  proper  to 
fow  the  com  in  a  depth  of  mould  as  before-men- 
tioned ;  becaufe  it  may  npt  have  a  proper  depth 
of  earth  to  ftrike  its  root :  it  is  but  placing  the 
coulter  oijbare  of  the  machine  near  the  furface  of 
the  land,  fo  as  only  to  remove  the  clods,  and  dif- 
pcrfc  the  feed  in  rows  as  before,  and  by  certain 
pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  made  flat  at  the  end  and 
floping  inwards,  let  on  each  fide  behind  the  feed- 
ing tube  or  pipe  J  you  will  force  the  earth  or  mould 
over  the  rows  of  corn  and  cover  it,  and  jhe  com 
will  grow  on  ridges,  above  the  ordinary  level  and 
*  furface  of  the  land. 

I  have  obferved,  that  in  thd  counties  of  Berks 
and  Wilts,  and  in  the  cbiltem  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, that  com^  grain  and  pulfcy  are  fown  in  the 
manner  before- mentioned^  without  fuch  zmacbpUf 
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whe^l-f^obkl^s  being  ufed,  to  which  the  hopper  being 
fixt;.  afteir  i  certain  number  of  furrows  are  ploughed^ 
the  macjnne  is  fet  to  emit  the  feed  -,  the  hopper  in 
.  '  which  it  is  put,  being  placed  before  the  coulter  of 
the  plough,  fo  that  the  feed  is  ploughed  in,  and  kid 
^'\  under  the  furrow  5  then  a  certain  number  of  furrows 

*  ^ .  Yftore  are  ploughed,  and  the  machine  fet  as  before,  and 

the  feed  emitted,  6?^.  till  thq  whole  piece  is  ploughed 
tod  fown ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  land  is  to  be  har. 
rowed  as  when  fown  the  common  way :  it  may  be 
bed  alfo,  tO  harrow  lightly  upon  flrong  land,  if 
fown  by  the  corn-Jetting  engine. 

Corn,  pulfc,  6?f.  fown  according  to  the  before- 
mentioned  direftions  may,  and  fhould  be  hoed  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  for,  land  fo  ordered,  will 
be  a  more  fit  recipient  for  other  grain  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  will  longer  bear  the  plough  before  it 
becomes  foul.  I  need  not  further  expatiate  on  this 
article,  the  thing  being  obvious  and  plain  to  every 
capacity. 

CORNEL-TREE, 

Is  much  efteemed  for  the  durablenefs  of  its  wood, 
and  is  excellent  for  cogs,  6ff*  in  wheel -works, 
wedges,  pirts,  6?^ *  in  which  it  wears  and  lafts  longer 
than  the  hardeft  iron.  It  is  bed  propagated  by 
fuckers  planted  about  Candlemas.  It  will  thrive 
upon  any  foil,  but  upon  a  very  (tjong  clay  it 
^ows  but  very  flowly.     ^ 

cos- 
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COS  SIS,         -^VC- 

A  kind  of  worms  lying  bctwcctt  the  hodytn^A^ 
bsfk  oi  trees,   which  are  very  prejudicial  to  thcit^  /^* 
growth,  by  poifoning,  as  it  were,  the  paflage  of  the     ^^  %J> 
Tap ;  but,  the  holes  being  found  out  where  they  lie^  ^ 

the  bark  is  to  be  flit  with  a  knife  to  let  in  the  Wet, 
which  will  force  them  out ;  when  the  place  is  clear 
of  them,  rub  the  incilion  over  with  loam^clay^  &^ 
The;  mfefi  ivood-lands  mqft. 

COW  and  OX-DtJNG, 

Kept  till  old,  and  well  digefted,  is  a  great 
improver  of  hot-burning  lands,  and  more  fo  if 
ploughed  in  as  foon  as  laid  on ;  but  laid  on  crude^ 
it  breeds  grubs>  weeds,  and  trumpery,  makmg  the 
land  become  very  fouL  If  mixt  with  horfe,  fwin^ 
(Sc,  dungs,  is  proper  for  any  foil.  It  is  likewife 
gpod  when  mixt  with  earth,  and  laid  on  heaps  till 
it  is  old  and  rotten,-  and  then  laid  on  pafture-land, 
produces  the  white  focUing,  or  trefoil,  and  alfo 
produces  excellent  corn,  by  fpreading  it  jui]b  before 
the  plough. 

CROWS,   RAVENS,  6?^. 

Thefe  bird^  are  great  devourers  and  fpoilers  of 
corn^  both  at  feed-time  and  harveft:  befides  the/ 
common  way  of  fliooting  them,  and  deftroying  their 
nefts,  there  are  feveral  devices  ufed  to  deter  them 
from  feeding  on  Ae  gndn  in  the  fields,  more  parti-^ 
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cularly  t^l^in vented  by  Mr.  Blithe,  "  You  muft 
**  (fays  he)  kill  a  Crow,  Rook,  or  Raven,  6?^.  or 
^^'  two^  and  take  them  into  the  haunted  field,  and 
*^  in  the  mod  obvious,  plain,  perfpicuous  places, 
^^  make  a  hole  more  than  a  foot  over,  and  as  much 
V  ^'  deep,  and  on  the  highefl  ground,  which  hole 

muft  be  ftuck  round  about  the  edges  with  the 

longeft  feathers  i  the  bottom  covered  with  the 

<^  fborteft,  and  fonf>e  part  of  the  carcafs  y  and  that 

^^  turf  and  earth  dug  out  of  the  hole,  laid  upon 

a  round  heap,  is  to  be  ftuck  round  alfo  with 

feathers.    One  Crow's,  fefc.  feathers  will  drefs 

**  two  or  three  holes,  and  four  or  five  will  ferve  a 

*'  field  of  ten  or  twelve  acres.     Thefe  feathers  will 

"  ftand  a  moath,  unlels  they  become  fooner  weather- 

**  beaten  by  great  falls  of  rain."   Dead  Crows,  (^c. 

fet  up,  alfo  tprrifies  them,  Fide  Dn  Scbarrock^s  pro^ 

pagation  of  vegetables. 

CUSTOMARY-TENANTS, 

Are  fuch  TcDants  as  hold  by  the  Cufiom  of  the 
^raanor,'  as  their' fpecial  evidence.    Thefe  were  an- 
ciently called  Bondmen,  or  thofe  that  held  by  Tenura 
Bondagiiy  or  Tenant  in  Bondage. 

D. 

DEAD.TOP,S, 

In  trees  are  thus  occafioned :  On  removal  of  a 
large  plant,  the  top  being  cut  off,  is  apt  to  die,  from 
the  place  where  the  amputation  was  made,  to  the  next 

fprig 
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fprig  or  branch  Below.  In  order  therefore  to  mJhd 
diis,  cut  off  floping  this  part  clofe  to  the  next  good 
fhoot,  and  clay  the  amputation  over,  as  in  grafting, 
that  the  head  may  be  well  grown  over  by  fach  twig^ 
or  Jb^t J  and  the  wet  prevented  from  getting  into 
the  pith,  to  damage  the  tree. 

DERELICT-LANDS,  or  Dearlait'Lands^ 

Lands  forfaken  by  the  fea :  wherever  fuch  hap- 
pen, they  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  if 
the  manor  adjoining  is  in  the  KING*s  hand;; 
otherwife  it  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  fuch  manor* 

DORES,  or  BLACK-CLOCKS, 

Are  a  fort  of  infcft,  very  dcftrudkive  to  all  kinds 
of  grain,  while  it  lies  dry  in  the  fcarth,  before  it 
i^routs ;  but  when  it  begins  to  ipnng,  they  will  no 
longer  touch  it.  Their  manner  of.  proceeding  is 
.  like  the  ant,  which  is  to  creep  in  at  the  cracks  of 
the  earth,  and  eat  up  the  grain  where,  they  can  find 
it',  but  tbefe  are  no  hoarders,  yet  great  ieederss 
and  good  judges  of  their  diet,  for  they  always 
choofe  out  the  plumpeft  and  beft  grains,  and  leave 
the  worfe,  which  is  a  double  lofs  to  the  farmer. 
The  moil  cfFeftual  method  to  difpAife  and  deftroy  ' 
them,  is,  to  make  a  great  fmoke  in  the  corn-fields, 
in  feed-time,  which  foop  drives  them  from  thence ; 
but  if  this  (hould  prove  infufficient,  as  fbmetimes  it  ' 
has  proved  fo,  then  immediately  before  the  corn  is 
fown,  let  the  land  be  lightly  fown  with  fharp,  or 
quick-Iimc,  the  fmcll  pr  tafte  whereof,  whenever 

F  3  they 
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they  meet  ^th  it,  either  kiUs  or  difperfes  them  2 
for  upon  the  leeft  touch  of  the  lime,  mortality 
eiifoes, 

DRAINS,  f^  Land. 

JBy  lyrainsfor  land^  is  here  Ukewife  m^ni  Drainhg 
pf  kttd*  Hfrt  I  ft>all  ontf  treat  of  fucb  as  can  be 
effeSed  without  any  engine. 

In  Eflcx,  the  inhabitants  have  a  particular  way 
of  draining  land  in  fqch  grounds  as  lie  below  high- 
water  and  above  low- water  ptarkj  that  have  land* 
floods,  fleets,  reys,  rills,  &c.  running  through 
them,  which  make  a  fort  of  creek.  Upon  taking 
ftich  lands  froni  the  fea,  they  were  firft  enclofed 
with  a  bank  of  earth  and  chalk,  with  other  fuch 
binding,  ftrong  materials  (as  fuUs  befi  with  the 
worky  and  nearefi  at  iand)  as  was  done  in  drain- 
ing Dagenham-breach,  and  more  lately  the  great 
ftn  in  Lincolnfliire,  performed 'by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Jolm  Gundy,  a  Leiceflierfhire  man ;  but  more 
particularly  the  great  fen  in  Yorkfliire,  drained  . 
(as  I  have  teen  told)  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  by  Dutch-men  brought  from  Holland  (Jrom 
thence  called  the  Dutch  river)  which  was  done  by  a 
cut  or  channel  of — ^— -^miles  in  length,  made  into 
Holden  Dike,  whkh  let  in  the  tide  ^-om  thence  in* 
to  this  cut  or  channel,  and  which  on  its  ebb  carries 
away  with  it  the  water  drained  from  oflF  the  afore- 
faid  fen,  fo  that  fome  thoufand  acres  of  land  arc 
by  this  artiftcial  river  made  yfeful  and  fcrvic^able 
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to  the  country,  and  advantageous  to  the  owners, 
which  before  were  a  nuifance  to  both.      \ 

The  manner  of  draining  this  fen,  appears  to  be 
founded  on  thefe  principles  following,  and  likewiie 
performed  in   the  following  manner.     Firft,  by 
experiment  it  being  found,  that  this  fen  lay  nearly 
parallel  vrith  high-water  tnark^  and  that  by  (inking 
a  cut — : — feet  deep,  would  let  in  a  tide  or  flux  of 
the  fea,  and  that  a  reflux  would  carry  oflf  the  water  * 
before  (fo)  let  in  *.  Thefe  things  being  felf-evident  % 
the  next  ftep  taken  ieems  to  be,  that  when  a  cut  or 
channel  made        ■  feet  deep  as  aforefaidt  would  be 
a  proper  depth,  on  the  ebb  or  reflux  of  the  tide, 
to  give  the  water   from  the  adjoining  lands  a 
draught  (harp  enough,  to  let  all  run  in  before  the 
next  flux  of  high  water.     This  alfo  admitting  of 
felf-evident  proofs  as  before.     The  next  ftcp  cf 
advance   certainly  mufl:  be,  to  projeA  the  mod: 
proper  method  to  let  the  (lagnated  water  into  this 
artificial  channel  at  low-water,  and  to  obftruA  its 
refluding  back  upon  the  land  at  high-water  *,  which 
may  be,  and  was  performed  after  this  manner. 
.   From  every  little  eminence  or  rifing  ground, 
fmall.  trenches,  or  rills,  are  made    leading  into 
larger,  which  lead  the  water  into  a  main  or  prin- 
cipal carriage^  which  brings  it  to  the  bank  of  the 
channel  %  clofe  without  which  bank  is  funk  a  pit, 

^  The  bottom  of  the  rirer  lies  below  high-wiccr  mafk;  and 
si)9vp  Iow«W4ter  mark. 

F  4  ^h<> 
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the  bottom  oF  which  lies  Hoping  about  fix  inches 
from  the  land  fide  to  the  water,  which  faid  pit 
is  made  a  little  more  long  than  broad,  and  ftrong- 
ly  walled  round  within,  with  a  very  firm  bot- 
tom, as  in  locks  upon  navigable  rivers  :  over  the 
top  of  this  pit,  which  is  equal  or  rather  lower 
than  the  furface,  {and  confequently  conjiderably  lower  , 
than  the  bank  of  the  channel)  is  fixt  a  ftrong  frame 
of  oaky  in  which  frame  is  fixt  upon  a  crofs-pin  or 
axle  J  a  ftrong  falling  port,  valve,  or  fluice,  which 
upon  the  ebb  of  the  channel  falls  to  a  certain  jftop, 
and  rifes  itfelf  backward,  by  which  means  the 
water  runs  into  the  pit  and  paffes  off;  but  upon 
the- flux,  or  rifing  of  the  channel,  the  end  of  the  . 
valve  or  port  rifes,  which  brings  the  other  end  down, 
and  Ihuts  all  clofe,  and  fo  prevents  the  water  from 
the  channel  running  back,  or  making  any  excurfion 
upon  the  adjacent  lands,  the  bank  being  high 
■enough  to  contain  the  fwell,  and  confiderably  above 
the  pit  as  aforefaid. 

As  to  the  method  taken  in  EJfeXy  &c.  in  drain- 
ing fuch  lands  as  lie  above  low-water  mark^  is 
as  follows :  when  thefe  lands  are  firft  cnclofed 
from  the  fea,  'tis  done  with  a  bank  caft  up 
from  one  fide  of  the  land  defigned  to  be  taken  in 
to  the  other,  except  fome  fpaces  left  where  the 
land  floods  run  into  the  fea ;  this  operation  is  per- 
formed at  once,  with  a  flrong,  firm  head  of  earth, 
chalk,  6ff.    as  aforefaid ;  but  according    to   the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  water  to  be  vented  into  the  fea,  6?r. 
*  diere  is  laid  through  the  bank  fquare  troughs 
made  of  oak  or  fome  other  durable  wood,  com- 
pofed  of  four  ftrong  planks  of  the  fame  length  the 
thicknefs  the  head  is  deligned  to  be  of,  and  at  the 
end  towards  the  fea,  &r.  is  fitted  a  falling  port, 
which  opens  when  the  water  from  the  land  bears 
upon  it,  and  ihuts  when  fait  watery  &c.  riles. 

It  ibmetimes*  happens  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  country,  that  land  on  one  fide  of  a  rivers  lies 
lower  than  that  on  the  other^  on  which  lies  the 
back -brook  {as  it  is  commonly  called)  namely,  the 
brook  that  carries  oflF  the  wafte  witer  from  the 
miUsy  &c.  fo  that  the  land  which  lies  on  the  lower 
fide  has  the  advantage  of  that  which  lies  on  the 
upper,  for  that  the  back-brook  carries  oflF  the 
Hoods  alfo;  when  on  the  other  fide,  the  water 
(lands  ftagnated  for  want  of  the  like  conveyance, 
and  cannot  get  into  the  river  by  realbn  of  its 
banks ;  in  order  to  carry  oflF  fuch  water,  in 
proper  places,  make  perforations  through,  but 
under  the  bottom  of  the  river  (or  by  diverting  the 
fiream  to  the  back-brook  wbiljl  the  thing  is  done.) 
In  this  perforation  lay  an  oak  trough  made  of  four 
planks  of  good  ftrength  {without  any  port)  to  let 
the  waters  oflF  from  the  higher  lands  into  the 
back-brook  below.  Thefe  troughs  are  not  to  be 
made  flraight,  but  with  a  curve,  fo  that  one  end 
lies  even  with,  or  rather  under  the  furfacc  oh  the 
upper  fide  to  receive  the  water  •,  the  other  end  de- 
livers 
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livers  it  near  the  furface  on  the  lower  fide.   Which 
trough  in  {qtm  places,  is  called  a  fox. 

It  18  to  be  obierved,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  there  are  a  great  number  of  acres  of  land 
which  lie  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that,  though  it  may 
not  be  imprafticable  to  dr^n  them»  yet  the  bene- 
fit arifmg  from  them,  will  by  no  means  anfwer  the 
coft,  fo  that  the  land  is  utterly  a  wafte.  Therefore 
to  render  foch  lands  both  ierviceable  to  the  owners, 
and  to  the  community,  it  would  be  proper  to  plant 
them  with  willows,  oziers,  alder,  &r.  (fucb  as 
wn$ld  be  mofi  agreeabk  to  the  different  foil  of  fuch 
hnds^  for  all  aquatic  plants  do  not  agree  with  the 
fame  foil.)  So  that  a  good  return  might  be  made 
of  the  lop,  &r.  for  bafkets,  ikips,  and  to  a  great 
many  other  ufes. 

DREG, 

A  fort  of  grain  called  fo  in  EfTex.  |n  Staf- 
fordlhire  there  is  a  kind  of  malt,  made  of  barley 
and  oats,  which  is  there  called  dreg*malt. 

D  R  O  F  or  D  R  Y  F-L  A  N  D, 

» 

A  yearly  payment  formerly  made  by  fome  te* 
'  nants  to  their  landlords,  for  driving  their  cattle 
through  the  manor  to  fairs  and  markets. 

D  U  N  G  I N  G  of  MtaJotvs,  &c. 

The  beft  time  to  do  thefe  and  pafhire-lands  is 
in  the  winter  feafon,  about  January  or  February, 

that 
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fliat  the  rain  may  wafh  the  foil  to  the  roots  of  the 
grafs  before  the  fun  exhales  its  nitrous  particles. 
After  fuch  duhg  is  (pread  with  a  fork,  it  would 
be  proper  to  draw  a  buih  harrow  over  the  whole^ 
to  break  the  clods  into  fmall  cruihbs,  the  better  to 
diflblve  them ;  for  ^  rufhy  cdd  land,  wood-afhes, 
fea-coal  afhes  \htjt)^  peat,  turf,  or  fuch  like,  is  alio 
very  proper :  the  dung  of  pigeons,  or  any  fowl 
does  better  here  than  on  other  lands :  the  foil 
taken  from  all  hot  and  fandy  foils  and  laid  on  cold 
ruihy  land  anfwers  very  well ;  but  for  meadow  and 
,  pafture-land,  that  is  light,  landy,  gravelly  and 
hot,  lime,  chalk,  marie,  or  any  cold  foil  whatfb- 
ever  is  of  Angular  ufe,  as  well  for  this  as  for  com 
land  of  this  ibrt-,  fo  is  urry  (that  is^  a  fort  of  blue 
or  hUuk  clay  dug  out  of  coal-mines.)  As  to  meadow 
and  other  grounds  of  a  middle  quality  between 
the  two  before-mentioned  extreams,  the  ordinary 
foil  is  beft,  and  the  moft  material  part  of  good 
hufbandry  confifts  in  a  proper  application  of  the 
compoft, 

DUN  G-M  EARS, 

By  theie,  I  mean  fuch  places  where  foils,  dungs, 
i^c.  are  mixed  and  digefted  for  the  greater  im- 
provement of  hufbandry  j  for  this  purpofe,  it  is 
befl  to  make  them  near  houfes,  barns,  &f^.  but 
more  efpecially  featcd  fo  as  to  let  all  the  water  and 
drains  of  the  farm  yard  into  it.  It  is  likewife  to 
be  made  like  a  pit,  and  of  fuch  fize  as  to  hold  all 
the  fpil  thp  farm<^r  can  poflibly  make,  as  about 

fome 
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fome  homeftalls  two  or  three  will  be  convenient ; 
the  bottom  is  to  be  floored  with  chalky  or  ^:^ry, 
that  it  may  the  better  hold  water  or  the  li- 
quid part  of  the  foil,  which  is  its  very  effince. 
Upon  this  pit,  throw  litter,  duqg,  weeds,  and 
all  other  refufe  and  wall :  near,  and  upon  it,  fod- 
der all  dry  and  out-lying  cattle,  that  their  urine 
may  drain  into  it  ♦,  wherein  the  greateft  richnefs 
confifts ;  for  it  is  certain,  the  more  the  dung  is 
rooiftened  by  urine  the  richer  it  is,  for  in  the  urine 
^ '  is  concealed  a  fermenting  fait :  when  fuch  pits,  are 
full,  ^d  there  is  not  room  on  proper  land  to 
lay  the  dung,  let  it  be  carried  to  fome  wafte, 
there  lay  it,  and  cover  it  up  clofe  with  turf,  &fc. 
that  the  fun  exhale  not  its  richnefs  i  the  wind  is  al- 
fo  hurtful  to  all  dungs.  Horfe*dung  being  the 
hotted  of  all  dungs  (that  of  fwine  only  excepted) 
is  the  moft  proper  for  cold  lands,  and  cow-dung 
for  hot  lands  *,  or  mixt,  make  a  good  manure  for 
all  forts  of  lands.  In  winter^  when  the  moft  rain 
falls,  dungs  fhould  be  laid  on  heaps,  which  will 
prevent  the  rains  waihing  out  its  virtue  and  nitrous 
quality.  Dung  made  by  Dyers  is  recommended  as 
a  proper  manure  for  all  forts  of  land,  two  loads 
being  accounted  fufficient  for  an  acre. 

«  WHERE  DUNGS,  compofts,  and  moft  of 
**  the  feveral  forts  of  manures  are  fcarce,  or  wanting, 
**  there  is  an  ART  to  be  learnt  of  improving  poor 

*  No  farm-yard  (hoald  have  a  drain  laid  from  it,  uslefs  to 
anfwcr  feme  particular  occafion,  and  (hen  to  lead  into  fome 
proper  receiver^  where  fome  compoft  ought  to  be  laid  as  afore- 
said. 

"  knd^ 
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*^  Znxri,  or  rather  of  making  poor  land  improve  it- 
felf,  without.  SUPER -INDUCTIONS:  and" 
this  is  an  art  that  fhould  be  highly  regarded  and 
minded  by  thofe  who  want  tbefe  belps^  and  would 
^*  define  to  grow  t»5/Jr  and  nVArr  5  the  whole  myfte. 
ry,  in  Ihbrt,  lieth  in  fowing  fuch  feeds  upon  p<ir 
**  or  worn-out  landy  that  by  fiougbing-in  the  crop 
^*  at  Midfummery  or  by  eating  it  witji  a  number  of 
*'  Jbeepy  it  will  receive  ricbes  fufficient  to  anfwer 
^'  the  hufband's  hopes  in  tillage^  without  the  c^iifj^^ 
^f  and  trouble  of  fetching  dung  from  diftant  places/* 
f^de  Laurence^  jppendix  to  bis  Land-Stewardy  page 

193- 
N.  B.  The  improving  lands  in  this  manner^  is  prac^- 

tifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, C^c. 

* 
E. 

E    A'  R    T    H. 

There  are  leveral  forts  of  Earth,  fome  forts  of 

which  are  of  very  great  fervice  in  the  manuring 

and  improving  fome  others  of  a  different  and  op- 

pofite  quality  to  the  Earth  fo  employed ;  for,  by  a 

compofition  of  contrarieties,  a  fermentadon  etiilles, 

which  gives  a  more  fpeedy  germination,  as  well  as 

a  more  ftrong  nourifhment  to  feeds  and  plants,  re- 

pofited  in  fuch  Earths  fo  compounded :  as  all  Ibrts 

of  Earth  endowed  with  a  nitrous  fait  are  fruitful^ 

of  which  are  fuch  as  are  covered  with  buildings,  or 

hovels,  under  which  cattle  have  leared :  any  kind  of 

Earth  alfo  13  fit  for  the  manuring  of  land  that  has  been 

ufed 
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ttfed  for  the  folding  offbccp^  as  the  common  pnStice 
is  in  Flanders  (as  mUbeflkum  under  the  article  of^and. ) 
Black  moulds  in  low  meadows^  and  mud  taken  out 
of  ponds  and  rivers,  eQ)ec]aUy  if  mixt  With  proper 
dung,  are  of  very  great  fervice  in  improving  gra^ 
veily  and  iaody  greunds^  or  any  dry  uplands; 
but  I  mufi:  b^  leave  here  to  make  an  excurfion, 
and  mention  what  ihould  have  come  under  the  ar« 
tide  of  Ghalk,  taken  from  the  eminent  Dr.  Scbar-^ 
thI^s  fnpagaeUm  of  vegetables^  p«  9^*  as  a  method 
taken  at  the  dme  of  his  writing,  ufed  in  Hamplhire 
and  Hertfordihire,  and  is  alfo  ufed  to  this  day^ 
viz.  "  Chalk  alfo  I  have  fccn  ufed  with  very  good 
^  iuooels  in  Hamplhire,  upon  the  Downs  there, 
whkh  are  of  fo  dry  a  nature,  that  it  is  grown 
proverbial  there,  that  their  ground  requires  a 
(hower  every  day  in  the  week,  and  two  on  Sun- 
day, and  that  in  Hertfordfhu-e  by  chalk,  the 
greateft  improvement  is  made  on  barren,  gra- 
velly, and  flinty  lands."— —Any  fort  of  black 
mould  is  likewiie  very  advantageous  to  mix  with 
lime,  dung  of  beafts  and  fowl,  tSc.  or  any  fat  fub- 
ftance  laid  on  heaps,  to  ferment,  rot,  and  work  to- 
gether, or  if  it  be  laid  in  any  low  place,  where  the 
drains  of  a/irw-jftfri/ come  in,  it  will  very  much  in-* 
rich  fuch  Earth,  as  to  make  it  a  great  improver  of 
pafture-grounds,  f^c.  and  increafe  the  quantity  of 
the  fi>ii :  it  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  ftreec- 
dirt  in  towns  and  villages  is  an  excellent  improver 
of  all  Uittds^  fandy  and  tight  onlf  excepted.     There  is 

fome 
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fome  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  kmd  by 

the  colour ;  but  a  blackifli  grey  feems  to  have  the 

preference ;  fome  reddifh  and  whitifh  Earths  have 

been  found  alnK)il  incomparabk ;  but  feldom  any 

very  near  white  defervcs  that  charaften  The  diftinc- 

tion  in  huA>andry,  of  fallow  and  new  Earth  conlifis 

in  this,  viz.  the  firft  denotes  fuch  as  is  unemployed, 

and  left  to  recover  and  re-eftablilh  its  former  fruit-^ 

fulnefs ;   whereas  new  Earth  is  that  which  never 

gave  nourilhment  to  any  plant,   lying  three  feet 

deep,  or  as  far  as  Earth  lies,  or  elfe  Earth  that  has 

been  long  built  upon,  although  formerly  it  might 

have  been  in  tillage;  and  likewife  Earth  of  a  fandy> 

loamy  nature,  on  which  cattle  have  been  a'  long 

time  fed,  may  be  accounted  fuch,  and  when  pared 

and  laid  on  large  heaps,  and  laid  fo  for  a  year  or 
more,  it  will  be  rendered  ftiil  more  capable  of  im* 

proving  other  lands  of  an  indifferent  and  inferior 

quality. 

ELM. 

Of  this  there  are  four  or  five  forts,  and  from 
the  difference  of  the  foil,  and  other  circumAances, 
feveral  fpurious.  The  common  or  mountain  Elmi, 
and  the  French  Elm,  arc  moft  worthy  oiF  our  notice 
and  care.  The  leaves  of  this  are  thicker,  more 
florid  and  fmooth  than  the  former,  delighting  in  a 
low  and  moift  ground,  where  ibmetimes  they  will 
rife  to  almoft  an  incredible  height. 

There 
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There  are  fevcral  ways  and  methods  taken  to 
propagate  this  ufeful  tree,  as  from  the  mother-roots 
of  large  trees,  or  by  taking  fuch  from  hedge-rows 
as  are  of  a  plantable  fize. 

•  Suckers  are  abundantly  produced  from  the  roots 
of  old  trees,*  which  are  to  be  feparated  after  the 
earth  is  well  loofened,  and  planted  in  November, 
when  they  will  grow  very  well ;  otherwife  fence  in 
the  dumps  of  fuch  as  have  been  lately  felled  {pbferve 
to  take  in  as  fat  as  the  roots  extend)  which  will 
furnifh  you  with  (lore  of  plants,  not  only  for  one 
year  or  two,  but  fucceflively  for  a  number  of  years, 
by  flipping  them  from  the  mother-root.  Stakes  of 
Elm,  fliarpened  at  the  end  as  {and  for)  hedge- 
ftakes,  have  fometimes  taken  root  in  moift  grounds. 
Truncheons  of  the  boughs  of  a  competent  fize, 
and  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  chopped  on  each 
lide  oppofite,  and  laid  in  trenches  feven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  covered  with  good  mould,  have 
been  proved,  and  anfwered  furprifingly.  The  mofl: 
proper  feafon  for  doing  this,  is  February,  if  the 
froft  does  not  prevent;  after  the  firft  year,  the 
truncheons  may  be  cut  off  in  as  many  places  as 
thought  proper,  and  as  the  flioots  and  roots  direft : 
this  is  to  be  do(ie  on  tranfplanting. 

Another  way  is,  to  fink  trenches  at  twenty  or 
more  yards  diftance  from  Elms  that  ftand  in  hedge- 
rows, in  fuch  order  and  form  as  they  are  intended  to 
grow  in,  and  where  thofe^«//^j  are,  a  number  of 
young  Elms  will  fpring  from  the  fmall  roots  of  the 
a^oining  trees,  which  after  one  year  or  two  (with 

afkarp 
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d^Jbatf^adi)  they  may  be  ta^^n  from  their  mother* 
tools,  and  let  in  the  nurfery  till  fit  to  plant  for 
timber*     They  will  prove  good,  without  damage 
ipg,  or  any  ways  injuring  their  progenitors. 
..  Oc»  a  young  Elm  may  be  lopt  (the  lop  b^n^  ahul 
three  years  growth)  about  the  enfl  of  March,  or  begia* 
iiing  of  April  j  when  the  fap  begins  to  get  into  the 
boughs,  and  the  buds  ready  to  fhoot,  cut  the  boughs 
into  four  fctt  kngths,  fparii^«  the  knot  where  the 
bud  items  to  flrike,  giving  them  a  hack  between 
each  bud ;  lay  thefe  pieces  in  trenches,  five  or  fix 
inches  deep,  and  in  good  mould  well  trod,  and  they 
will  |)roduce  a  crop ;  for  the  fmalleft  fuckers  of 
Elm  will  grow,  being  fet  when  the  fap  is  firft  rifing. 

There  is  another  way  no  lefs  expeditious  and  fuc-» 
cefsful  than  either  of  the  former,  which  is  by  baring 
ibme  of  the  principal  roots  of  a  thriving  tree,  to 
Within  a  foot  of  the  trunk,  in  which  place  give  it 
a  chop,  and  in  the  chop  put  a  finall  Hone  to  prevent 
its  clofing,  which  will  likewife  give  accefs  to  th^ 
wet ;  this  done,  cover  them  three  or  four  inches 
thick  with  earth ;  one  finglc  Elm  thus  managed, 
will  be  a  nurfery  to  anfwer  all  common  oc^afions. 
After  two  or  three  years  growth  they  may  be  fe- 
pafated  and  planted  in  a  proper  place  defigned  for 
them. 

The  Elm  delights  to  grow  in  company,  which 
alfo  protefts  them  from  winds,  and  more  inclines 
them  to  fhoot  in  height,  fo  that  in  forty  or  fifty 
years,  it  has  been  known,  that  an  Elm  has  pro-  • 
duceda  load  of  timber-,  but  this  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  management. 

Vol.  I.  G  Elms, 
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Elms^  planted  in  nurferies,  fometimes  will  rife  ill. 
feveral  ih6ots  or  beads j  let  the  ilrongeft  and  beft 
run  up  for  tranfplanting -,  tut  lay  the  other  (vide 
lofif^)  lb  that  there  may  always^  be  a  continual  fuc* 
ceffion,  and  a  conftaat  fupply  never  wanted.^-— « 
There  is  a  fort  of  Elm  that  bears  a  large  harfh  leaf, 
and  grows  very  large,  and  in  the  Statute-book  is 
called  Witch-Hazel     The  timber  of  this  is  not  fo 
good  as  that  of  the  firft  Jpecies.    There  is  no  tree 
admits  of  trahfplantation  fo  well  as  the  Elm,  for  a 
tree  of  twenty  years  growth  will  admit  of  a  remove. 
Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  he  has  removed  them  twice  as 
big  as  a  man's  waift ;  but  then  they  were  totally  dif- 
branched,  the  top  being  left  only  intire :  they  are  to 
be  taken  up  with  as  much  earth  as  poffible,  and  to 
have  abundance  of  water.     This  is  an  expeditious 
way  for  noblemen  aAd  gentlemen,  to  plant  avenues 
to  their  houfes  ^  for  being  difpofed  at  thirty  or  forty 
feet  diilance,  they  will  in  a  little  time  bear  fine 
heads,  and  make  (lately  walks.    The  patience  of 
this  tree  for  tranfplantation  is  evident  in  this,  that 
the  (lately  walks  at  the  Efcurial,  and  other  places 
in  Spain,  are  compofed  of  Elm,  which  Philip  IL 
is  faid  to  have  tranfplanted  thither  from  England ; 
no  Elm  being  feen  in  Spain  before.-^The  paring 
of  the  root  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  ftem, 
quite  cutting  off  the  head,  and  drewing  the  pit  with 
oats,  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  on.    Trees  for 
ordinary  and  common  tranfplanting,  art  to  be  young, 

having 
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liaviDg  a  fmooth,  tender  bark,  clear  of  wens  and 
all  tuberous  bunches,  &^.  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
round,  and  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high. 

Elm  delights  in  a  found,  fweet,  and  fertile  land, 
loamy,  and  inclining  to  moifture,  and  being  pro^ 
per  for  pafture ;  it  alio  takes  and  fucc^eds  well  in 
a  gravelly  foil,  provided  there  be  a  competent  depth 
of  mouid,  and  it  abounds  with  fprings.  It  does 
not  fucceed  well  in  dry,  fandy,  or  hot  landsy  no 
better  than  it  does  in  cold  and  fpungy;  but  in 
places  tolerable  fruitful,  as  Banks  in  mounds,  and 
caft  out  of  ditches,  upon  fuch  the  -  female  takes 
delight.  The  Elm  is  the  leaft  ofienlive  of  any 
other  tree  to  corn,  Cffr.  growing  under  and  near  its 
Ihade  •,  for  it  naturally  is  inclinable  to  rile  more 
than  to  fpread,  unlefs  it  be  topped  to  enlar^  the 
branches,  and  make  them  fpread,  when  it  afibrds 
an  excellent  ihade  for  cacde.  It  is  alfo  to  be  planted 
as  ihallow  as  may  be,  for  interring  of  the  roots  too 
low,  too  commonly  praftifed,  is  a  great  miftake^ 
and  vaftly  retards  the  growth :  keep  new  planted 
Elms  moid,  by  often  refrefhing  them  with  water, 
otherwife  lay  litter  about  the  ftem,  or  for  want  of 
that,  half-rotten  fern,  &f  r.  t^e  earth  being  firft  a  little 
ftirred,  and  hollowed,  for  the  better  reception  of  the 
rain,  and  dews ;  and  they  are  to  be  carefully  prefcrved 
from  cAttk^  and  impetuous  winds,  by  proper  weather 
fiakesy  &r.  when  they  are  lopped,  let  it  be  about 
January,  for  the  fire  s  and  do  it  frequendy,  if  they 
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are  intended  to  run  up,  or  you  would  form  them  into 
hedges  or  Ihades,  for  they  may  be  kept  plafhedand 
thickened  to  the  uppermoft  twig,  as  msij  be  fctn' 
in  perfe6lk)n  before  the  houfe  of——*  Juftice,  Efq; 
at  Sutton-Couptney,  near  Abington,  in  Berkihife> 
and  before  feveral  others  in  that  pkce.  When 
fliey  are  to  be  trimmed,  be  careful  to  prcferve  the 
tops,  for  they  defend  the  body  of  the  tree  fiom 
wet. 

Fell  Elm  when  the  fap  is  in  perfeft  repofe,  as  it 
commonly  is  in  November  and  December;  for 
when  felled  at  this  feafon,  thefapf^ings  wiU  con*- 
tinue  as  long  as  the  heart  would,  felled  at  an  im- 
proper feafon. 

Elm  is  of  fingular  fervice,  where  is  lies,  conti^ 
nually  dry^  or  wet ;  bue  wet  more  particularly,  for 
where  it  lies  always  (b^  it  will  abide  feveral  hundred 
years,  and  not  decay.  It  is  ther^ore  proper  for 
water- works,  milte,  (luice-boxeft,  (^c*  The  Dutch 
Elm  is  kno^n  at  any  time  from  the  others,  by  its 
rough  thick  bark. 

ENCLOSURES.    Fule  Mofures. 

£    R    S« 

Bitter- vetches,  a  fort  of  pulfe. 

E    S    T    R    A    Y. 

A  bead  that  is  not  wild,  found  within  a  lordfhip, 
and  not  owned  \  and  in  cafe  the  faid  beaft  is  cried 

according 
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according  to  law,;  in  the  three  next  neareli  markets* 
towns»  and  is  not  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a 
year  and  a  day,  it  falls  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
If  claimed,  the  Qwner  is  to  pay  all  charges  of ' 
keeping,  witbing^  crying,  l^c.  *  . 

ETCH-CROP. 

The  third  crop  of  corn  upon  lands  newly  broke 
up ;  but  upon  other  lands,  in  open  fields,  where  twa 
crops  are  only  got  between  one  fallow  and  other, 
it  then  means  the'fecond  crop;  but  where  three  arc 
got  before  a  fallow,  it  then  means  a  third  crop. 

F. 
F  A  L  D  A  G  E, 

Is  an  ancient  privilege,  which  federal  lords  of 
manors  referved  to  thcmfelves,  of  letting  up  Iheep- 
folds,  or  pens,  in  any  field  within  their  manors,  the 
better  "to  manure  theiti ;  'and  thefe  were  fiHed  not 
only  with  their  own,  but  alfo  with  their  tenants 
Aieep,  which  was  termed  SeSa-falda^  and  in  fome 
old  charters,  Foldfeca.  This  FaUage  in  fome  places 
is  called  a  Fold-courfe,  or  Free-fold, 

FALLOW-FIELD, 

That  is,  ground  laid  up,  or  that  has  lain  untilled 
for  a  confiderable  time ;  on  the  contrary,  to  fal- 
low, is  to  prepare  land  by  ploughing,  long  before 
it  is  ploughed  for  feed  y  to  do  this  twice,  is  to  twi- 
f4now,  and  to  do  it  thrice,  is  to  tri*fallow.     FiJc 

G  3  Plougbing 
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Ploughing  up  of  Land.    For  a  Scalding  Fallow^  vide 
Sour-lands. 

F  A  R  D  I  N  G-L  A  N  D. 

In  ibme  places  it  is  called  a  Farding-dealy  and 
fignifies  the  third  part  of  a  quartern  of  land ;  buc 
originally  fignified  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre, 

FARM, 

Is  the  chief  mefluage^  or  houfe,  whereunto  be* 
longs  a  confiderable  eftate,  let  for  term  of  life,  or 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  by,  leafe,  or  at  wilU 
The  rent  reierved  on  fuch  a  leafe,  is  fometimes  alfo 
Cfilled  Farmy  and  the  leflcc,'  or  tenant.  Farmer^ 

Fee-Farm.  viz.  Land  held  of  another  in  fee, 
-pamely,  for  ever,  to  himfelf,  and  his  heirs,  for  a 
certain  yearly  rent,  more  or  Icfs  ;  as  to  a  balf^  tbird^ 
or  fourth  part  of  the  value.  In  the  norths  a  leafe  is 
called  a  Tack,  in  Lancafliiirc,  zFerm-hoU^  and  ia 
Effcx,  a  mke.  '    . 

FAUGH-GROUND, 

Or,  Ground  U^ing  Faugh  is  that  which  has  laJa 
ia  year  or  more  unploughed. 

FELLING  of  TREES, 

When  timber-trees  are  arrived  at  their  full  age, 
pcrfedk  growth,  or  beft  ftate  (which  commonly 
happens  according  to  their  various  natures,  diffe* 
rent  fituation,  &fr,)  or  othcrwifc  as  neceflity  requffe^. 
The  firft  thing  to  be  confidcrcd,  is  the  time  of  tho 

.      year, 
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year,  and  other  prelent  advantages ;  only  oak  is  to 
be  felled  from  Mid- April,  to  Mid-May,  and  even 
till  Midfummer,  the  fap  f  hen  being  proud^  and  per- 
ie6Uy  up,  and  the  bark  eafy  to  be  taken  off,  which 
is  a  valuable  part  of  the  produce ;  but  all  other 
timber  is  befl  felled  in  the  winter  ieaibn,  when  the 
lap  is  down,  and  at  reft,  for  the  fap  being  up,  is 
apt  to  breed  worms,  and  worms  are  the  deftrufUon 
of  timber :  even  oak  itfelf  is  beft  felled  in  the  win- 
ter ieaibn,  and  will  endure  much  the  longeft. 

It  is  not  advifable  to  fell  in  high  winds,  leB: 
the  tree  be  thrown  down  before  its  time,  and 
receive  dam^e  by  fplitting«  A  principal  arti- 
cle is  the  diibranching  the  hie  pf  all  fuch 
branches^  arms,  and  limbs,  as  may  prejudice  the 
tree  in  its  fall :  in  the  greater  limbs  a  nick  is  to 
be  chopped  under  it  clofe  to  the  bole,  then  met 
with  a  dowmrigbt'ftroke^  by  this  means ,  it  will  be 
taken  o£r  without  iplitting,  endangering,  or  hurting 
the  timber.  In  cafe  the  ftem  is  to  remain  in  ez- 
pedauon  of  an  increafe  by  fuckers,  ^c.  then  the 
tree  is  to  be  amputated  as  near  the  earth  as  may  be  ; 
but  when  a  total  extirpation  i$  intended,  the  tree 
is  to  be  grubbed  or  flocked  up  by  the  roots.  By 
fomc  it  is  thought  beft  to  break  the  trees  (that 
is  to  hp  them)  as  they  ftand,  and  the  next  year  to 
fell  them.  The  ufual  price  for  felling  is  twelve- 
pence  per  load,  and  thee  fliiUings,  a  load  hewing, 

N.  B.  A  load  is  fifty  feet  of  timber.'  ' 
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F  E  N  C  P,  S, 

It  is  a  great  negfeft*  in  a  ^ood-num  or  wwrf- 
ttr^r<f,  to  fuffcr  gaps  in  the  fences  of  underwoods^ 
'(^c.  by  which  cattle  get  in  and  deftfoy  the  young 
Iprifigs,  to  the  no  fmall '  danmage  of  the  ownfer, 
*rhc  beft  fence  for  ttnfods^  coppices^  inclofiirtSy  &o, 
i$  the  bawihorn  \  but  a  great  many  other  do  well, 
'{Vide  Hrfws.)  The  hawthorn  is  raifed  <»f  feed 
called  haws,  but  do  not  rife  the  firft  year,  like 
tn^ny  others.  It^is  found  by  experience,  that 
plaiTts  as  big  as  a  man-s  thumb,  ftt-alnioft  per- 
pendicular and  fingle,  or  at  moft  a  double  row  n^ 
Efficient,  and  fet  in  the  row  a  foot  afundfcr,  «hc 
upper  row  anfwering  the  intervals  of  the  lower ; 
by  planting  foch  fets  in  this  manner,  they  wiM 
profper  furprizingly,  and  quite  outftrip  the  clofer 
ranges  of  the  common  trifling  fets,  which  mate 
l^iit  weak  (boots,  and  the  roots  {when  fo  very  chfa 
planted)  do  but  hinder  each  other  j  ^nd  are  to  be 
planted  upon  a  ditch-bank  in  manner  following ; 
caft  up  a  ditch  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
(he  fatne  in  breadth  (as  occafion  requires)  beginning 
firft  to  turn  the  turf,  upon  which  lay  a  courfe  cif 
the  beft  earth  to  bed  the  quick  in,  and  there  de- 
|x)lit  the  plants ;  #from  tme  to  three  in  a  foot  {hut 
$ne  fine  firing  one  is  beft  as  aforefaid. )  If  for  eft  {tts^ 
\k  them  be  frefh  gathered,  ftraight,  fmooth,  an4 
well  rooted,  adding  at  exaSl  equal  fpaces,  as  at 
thirty  feet,  an  oak,  elm,  or  aih  plant,  which  ii^ 
fime  will  be  ornamental  (iandardsj^  and  niake  tim- 
>  '  ber% 
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Jbcr,  (Vide  trw  Jtt  in  hedges)  If  anocher  row  of 
iets  is  intended,  lay  aaother  courfe  of  earth  opoa 
the  lafl,  about  Un  or  twelve  iocbes  thick,  on  which 
plant  another  row  of  fet9,  fo  as  to  i>otnt  juft  into 
the  a)iddfe  of  the  interrak  of  the  firA  row,  and 
cap  the  bank  with  more  earth,  fo  far  the  £ngle 
fofs,  or  <Utch ;  but  if  in  a  plaoe  which  lies 
much  expofed  to  'wafie^  do  the  fame  on  the  other 
fide,  of  the  fame  dq>th,  and  cap  the  top  in  a 
pyramidica]  form  with  the  worft  earth:  this  is 
called  the  double  fo&  or  ditch  :  fbme  plant  a  row 
of  fets  on  the  top ;  if  the  mould  be  bad,  fatten 
}li  with  fome  proper  manure.  An  hedge  phmted 
)n  this  manner  is  impregl>able,  and  is  an  ei^cet- 
knt  cover  for  game.  Upon  the  fop  is  (bmettmei 
let  a  hedge  to  (hade  the  under  plantations.  Let 
the  bank  be  well  footed,  and  not  Aiade  with  too 
fudden  a  flope  or  feepnefe,  which  fubjedls  it  to 
^11  after  frofts  and  wet  weather.  Great  calre  is 
to  be  taken  in  tfioulding  or  fencing  young  quick 
hedges  with  a  ftrong,  dry  hedge,  to  prevent  cattle 
from  injuring  them.  But  if  the  land  lies  high, 
and  is  fteril,  dry,  and  gravelly,  to  plant  the  quick* 
fets  on  the  arrea  of  the  foil,  is  by* fome  thought 
beft,  and  is  performed  after  the  following  man- 
ner. Having  ftaked,  or  otherwife  marked  the 
ground  out,  on  which  the  quick-fets  are  to  be 
planted,  dig  or  othctwife  break  the  ground  a  full 
fpit  deep,  and  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet 
broad,  at  ten  inches  fquare,  and  in  form  of  a 
mncunxy  plant  the  fets  with  a  dihbU  as  in  planting 

beans. 
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beans,  treading  the  mould  to  them  :  which  by  ibme 
is  thought  to  be  a  better  way  than,  planting 
them  the  common  way  ^  for  by  that  method  the 
ground  is  not  broke  to  the  depth  here  reqiured: 
be  fure  cleanfe  the  ground  of  large  ftones,  ^c, 
and  mix  fome  better  mould  with  the  natural  foiK 
AU  this  is  to  be  done  before  a  plant  or  let  is  put 
into  the  ground*  When  planted,  mound  it  fuffici- 
ently  on  both  fides  with  a  4cad  hedge,  not  after 
that  indecent,  flovenly  manner  commonly  pra&i- 
ced,  in  throwing  the  brufh  on  the  infide,  fo  that 
the  dew  or  rain  falling  ^  thereon,  drops  on  the 
fcts  to  their  utter  deftru£lion.  And  now  I  am 
^peaking  of  this  unfeemly,  as  well  as  abfurd  cu- 
ftom»  I  (hall  mention  another  great  fault  in  fen- 
cing quicks,  whichy  though  it  may  appear  tri* 
fling,  yet  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  the  laft  mention* 
ed ;  and  is  as  I  have  often  obferved,  at  ftiles  and 
^ate-pofts;  the  workman  in  turning  the  dead 
hedge,  throws  a/  laige  quantity  of  brufh  without 
the  poft  over  the  qgick  fetSy  fo  that  by  the  dro- 
ping  of  thd  faid  brufh,  there  is  perhaps  three  fits 
of  each  tabk  ox  raw  killed,  which  inevitably 
caufes  a  gap  at  the  aforefaid  poft,  and  confe- 
quently  very  unfeemly,  when  a  little  thought 
and  care^  would  prevent  it.  Quicks  are  to  be 
carefully  weeded  and  cleanfed  of  docks,  thiftles^ 
6fr,  and  cfpeciaUy  before  Midfummer.  In  Hert- 
fordfhire,  and  other  counties  where  cyder  is 
made,  it  is  common  to  fdant  a  crab-ftock  at  every 
thirty  feet  difiancc,  by  which  m^ws  th?  farmer  15 

pro^ 
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provided  with  all  the  advantages  of  grafting  fruit, 
which  is  in  thofe  counties  a  material  article  to- 
wards rent,  as  well  as  fupplying  them  with  a 
wholefome,  drinkable  liquor. 

Some  cut  the  young  quick  down  to  the  ground 
at  three  years  growth,  and  find  that  in  two  years, 
it  will  (hoot  as  much  as  in  feven,  had  it  been 
not  cut.  Ac  about  ten  years  growth,  plaih  it  about 
February  or  Oftober,  not  exceeding  the  middle  of 
November.  Let  it  be  done  by  a  (kiiful  band^  for 
(bme  hedges  have  been  brought  to  an  aJmoft  in<> 
credible  perfeSion  by  plaihing  and  laying  (killfully^ 
as  in  ibme  parts  of  Dorfetfhire,  and  in  Devon  (hire, 
as  well  as  in  other  places  ;  but  -n^ore  particularly  m 
Scodand,  where  they  tic  the  young  (hoots  toge« 
tber  with  hay-bands,  and  make  a  mound  fo  clofe 
and  compact,  as  to  be  a  fence  to  a  park,  Ofr# 
Notwithfonding,  in  the  north  of  England^  the 
farmers  are  the  worft  managers  of  quick  mounds 
in  the  three  kingdoms. '  The  time  for  plaihing^  as  I 
faid  before,  is^the  latter  end  of  February  and  March; 
otherwife  the  latter  end  of  Odtober  and  November; 
but  for  an  old  hedge,  I  prefer  the  doing  it  when 
the  fap  rifes.  As  to  the  operation  itfelf,  with  a 
very  (harp  handrbill,  cut  off  all  the  fuperfluous 
(prays  and  ftragglers,  and  fearch  out  the  principal  or 
main  ftems,  and  with  a  keen  hatchet,  iSc.  cut 
them  (lant-ways  chfe  to  the  ground^  pxe(erving 
fome  of  the  moft  thriving  and  likely  Jboots  or 
young  JUms^  to  lay  where  neceflary,  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  ',  which  (lems  are  to  have  a  back  given  them^ 

to 
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fo  make  them  comply  to  an  horizontal  pofturc, 
in  which  form  they  are  to  be.  laid,  ftaking  thcnv 
iiof^n  CO  the  grdund  with  ilrong  hedfcs,  and  giving 
each  two  or  three  hades  to  make  them  produce  a 
flronger  fpring.;  for  between  each  hack  arifes 
young  iboots>  which  greatly  tends  to  thicken  the 
hedge  4  this  done,  lay  the  reft  of  the  prrferved 
yotmg  ftems  from  you,  Hoping  them  as  you  go, 
folding  in  the  leficr  branches  that  fpring  from 
therfi,  and  at  weryfour  or  five  feetdiftance,(wA^<^ 
yoi  find  m  upright  fim)  cut  off  the  top  to  the 
heig)vt  of  the  intended  hedge,  and  let  it  ftand  as  a 
ftake  to  fortify  the  work,  and  to  receive  the  turn- 
ings ^f  thofe  branches.  Laftly,  at  the  top  (wlncb 
jhoUli  h  about  fdur  feet  high)  take  the  longeft  and 
moft  •flexible  twigs  before  referved,  and  bind  in  the 
extremity  of  all  the  reft,  and  the  work  is  done: 
then  the  ditch  is  to  be  pared  and  fcoured  >  the  foil 
is  e^^n  our,  is  to  be  laid  very  even  on  the  fide  of  the 
t>ank,  and  among  the  cut  ftems,  buffo  as  not  to 
«>irer  the  ends  of  any,  but  only  the  before-men- 
tioned horizontal  layers.  All  this  being  well  per- 
rfbr-mcd,  makes  an  impregnable  mound  in  a  few 
years,  provided  the  whole  is  every  other  way  well 
ittltpaged,  as  kept  for  the  Swo  or  three  firft  years 
dean  of  weeds,  ^4.  Oak  ftakes  are  beft  for  dead 
:hedgcs  *,  but  in  moorifli  ground,  withy,  afli,  maple, 
ror  hazelj  will  do  very  well,  drove  in  at  every  yaid  di- 
Hance,  b0th  before  and  after  they  are  bound,  till 
'4htjr:ha*^e  taken  the  hard  earth.  I  axlvife  the  running 
-appctfy  ftrpng  hedge  on  the  ditch  fide,  to  prevent 

any 
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any  mcurlions  of  caccle>  f^c.  upon  the^i>j:,  which  i» 
very  hurtful  and  injurious.  Some  Yizxif^^tbarns  and 
brandflfs  upon  the  old  ftems,  to  preferve  the  young 
^ring  5  but  that  is  flovenly,  and  not  fccure,  gnd 
by  no  means  to  be  admitted  of.  In  floping  the 
windings^  let  it  not  be  too  low^  fo  as  to  hinder 
iht  rifing  of  the  fap.  If  the  plaih  be  of  an  exfra^ 
ordinary  age»  wind  it 'at  the:  lower  xboughs  alco^ 
gether ;  cut  the  ftems  according  to  former  direc- 
tions, and  fuffer  it  rather  to  hang  down  a  little, 
than  rife  too  nnuch  ;  afterward  twifl:  the  branches 
into  the  work,  leaving  a  item  free  at  every  y^rd 
diftance,  befides  fuch  as  will  ferve  for  ijtake^^ 
When  (as  it  often  happens  in  old  mgleHed  hedges) 
there  are  large  trees  or  ftumps  that  commonly  n)ak'e 
gapes,  cut  them  up  if  fit,  or  unthriving,  an4 
plant  the  gaps  with  quick,  amongft  which  plant 
other  fit  and  proper  young  trees ;  but  take  care  none 
of  the  old  roots  be  left  behind,  for  they  will  pre- 
vent their  thriving.  If  it  fhould  be  found  necef- 
fary  to  .cut  the  old  tree  up  by  the  furfaciy  and 
not  to  plant,  preferve  the  young  fpring  made  by 
the  old  flool  till  the  next  time  of  cutting,  as  fupr 
pofe  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  which  time  they 
will  be  grown  ftrong;  then  cut  down  all  but  one,' 
which  (pare  ;  this  is  to  be  the  moft  ftraight,  and 
to  Hand  exaSfy  upon  an  old  fpur^  which  faid  ftem 
is  of  the  fame  kind  and  quality  with  a  new  fet 
plant,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a  young  one  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  growth ;  and  by  growing 
from  a  fiict  rooty  rifes  haftily,  and  foon  bpcomes 

timber 
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timber  {tbis  is  not  a  bandfome  and  commodious  way  % 
hit  a  profitable  one.)  But  fomc  very  few  years  ago^ 
I  fftw  the  rcverfe  of  this  praftifed,  to  the  no  fmaJl 
detriment  of  the  owners.  At  this  tipie,  the  under 
agent  {tbefieward  being  a  colleSing  one  onfy)  not  under* 
Handing  what  he  was  intruded  with,  fuficred  the  te- 
nants on  cutting  the  hedges,  to  carry  away  all  before 
them,  who  like  fo  many  Jrabs,  left  nothing  but 
devaftation  and  defoiation  behind  them,  not  fo  much 
as  a  fingle  pole  being  left  Handing  for  two  years 
together,  I  carefully  county  What  were  cut  down^ 
and  they  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  fouriiundred  and 
iixteen  afh,  befides  ten  of  oak,  with  fevcral  young 
Q2k  plants^  to  the  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  pounds 
damage  to  the  injured  abfent  lord.  Whereas,  had 
the  agent  givefc  publick  notice  to  the  tenants,  that 
no  one  was  to  cut  a  hedge  without  his  inJpeHionf 
and  at  the  fame  time,  a  little  reftrained  himfelf 
'from  his  diverjions^  and  put  a  bit  of  ebalk  or  red^ 
0ker  in  his  pocket,  and  fearched  out  the  poles  to 
be  fpared,  and  marked  them  with  fome  fignU 
ficant  mark,  as  an  X.  &r.  it  would  have  tended 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  lord^  and  his  own 
reputation,  without  injuring  the  tenants.  I  men- 
tion this  by  way  of  cautiony  to  all  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  bodies  corporate,  Gf^.  to  be  careful  in 
the  choice  of  their  agents,  for  the  ofEce  of  . 
a  fteward,  bailiff,  (^c.  is-  not  to  be  executed  ho- 
neftly,  juftly  and  faithfully,  as  a  thing  by  the  by  ^ 
but  requires  both  judgment  and  attendance,  and 
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is  by  no  mealns  confiftent  with  the  true  fportfrnan 
and  the  fine  gentleman^  unlefs  diey  have  proper 
under-agents. 

Hedges  may  be  alfo  railed  from  crab-ftocks 
planted  as  before,  and  nothing  is  more  impregna- 
ble and  becoming  -,  or  cyder  kernels  may  be  ibwn 
in  a  rilU  ^nd  fenced  for  a  proper  time,  and  the 
iiiperfluous  ones  drawn  for  other  purpofes. 

In  Devonihire,  and  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Dor- 
fetlhire,  it  is  conimon  to  build  two*  walls  of  ftonesy 
firft  ietting  two  edge-ways,  and  one  between,  and 
as  the  work  rifes,  to  fill  the  intervals  or  cofier  with 
earth,  to  any  height  at  pleafure,  and  as  the  work 
rifes,  the  (tones,  are  beat  in,  fo  that  they  will  ftick 
a  century  or  two  \  this  is  not  only  the  neateft,  but 
the  moft  durable  of  all  other  fences  *,  but  this  is 
to  be  done  only  where  there  are  flore  oiJUutj  flones; 
it .  is  a  very  fecure  fenoe,  and  aflfords  excellent 
ihelter  for  cattle ;  upon  the  banks  are  n6t  only 
planted  quick-iets,  but  alfo  timber  trees,  which 
thrive  extraordinary  well,  and  are  out  of  all  dan- 
ger. 

In  Cornwall,  it  is  common  to  raife  hi^  banks, 
on  which  are  planted  acorns,  &r.  and  as  they  rife 
into  trees  their  roots  bind  the  mould  faft,  and  form, 
a  double,  durable  fence.  The  inhabitants  there 
alfo  make  furz  hedges,  of  which  they  have  a 
better  fort  than  in  other  parts*    Vide  fun. 

A  tolerable  fence  may  be  alfo  made  of  tUtr^ 
fet  of  truncheons  as  in  planting  of  willow. 

Great 
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Great  c^  fhould  be  talc;en  to  prevent  black^^ 
thorns  and  ihrubs  from  fpreading  in  the  grounds^ 
which  obftrudl  the  fcythe  near  the  hedges,  an4 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  grafa  is  loft  (wbetbet 
meadow  or  fafiure)  by  that  flovenly,  and  unfightly 
neglef):.  i  hare  obiervcd  in  fame  meadows  an4 
paftures,  that  no  fmail  quantity  crif  ground  14 
^iled,  and  rendered  almoft  ufckfs  by  thefQ  black* 
thorns,  6fr.  being  iufieoed  to  fpread  thcmfelves, 
when  a  finaU  and  ioconfiderable  charge  would  pre-** 
vent  Dhe  nuifance^  nay,  I  may  venture  to  fay,  00 
diarge  at  all,  for  it  feldom  happens,  but  the  thom$ 
and  brambles  will  pay  the  expence  of  Jhckifig  up  1 
theh  certainly  there  muft  ari&  a  coofiderable  ad-^ 
<raatage  by  fuch  a  fmall  part  of  good  hufbandry  % 
Beddes,  hedges  fhould  be'  kept  up  almoft  per* 
pendicular,  as  is  done  in  Devcmfhke,  f^s.  fbf 
fuffering  hed'ges  ta  hang  over  (burs  the  grais| 
but  keeping  hedges  in  this  manner,  you  thicken 
and  ftrengthen  them,  and  find  much  advantage 
by  this  method  in  fmall  inclofures* 

FENNY-LANDS, 

r 

Alio  of  two  ibrts,  firft,  thofe  that  are  made  fiy 

by  up-land    floods,   and  great  rajns ;  beii^  of  a 

large  extent,  and  lying  upon  great  levels,  fp  that 

the  water  cannot  get  off  fo  faft  as  it  cont)^  on$ 

h^  a  ^eat  quantity  of  it  ftagnates,  and  is  exhaled 

by  the  fun  beams  \  of  this  fort  is  the  Ottmoor  in 

Oxford- 
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Oxfordlhire,  tSc.  Secondly,  thofe  that  are  con- 
ftantly  wet,  in  a  dry  feafon  beconrte  more  Ihallow 
than  in  a  wet  one.  In  draining  either  of  thefe 
forts  of  ]and,  two  things  are  to  be  confidered; 
firft  the  laying  them  abfolutely  dry,  which  is  ef- 
fefted  by  the  methods  laid  down  for  the  draining  of 
ioggy-landj  which  m^  be  feen  under  that  heady  or  ft* 
condly,  by  only- diverting  the  land-floods,  rain, 
Gfr.  that  fall  upon  them.  The  former  makes  a  per- 
fect cure,  provided  a  proper  draught  can  be  gained ; 
the  latter  only  renders  the  land  ferviceable  in  dry 
feafbns^  and  leaves  the  lefs  water  for  the  fun  to 
.exhale  and  dry  up  -,  on  this  fort,  it  is  moft  advifa- 
ble  to  plant  aquaticks;  fuch  as  ozier,  fc?r.  You 
are  to  find  by  a  fpirit  level,  fcf^.  the  loweft  part  of 
the  ground,  and  take  care  to  carry  off  the  land* 
floods  and  flreams  that  way,  before  any  further 
attempt  be  made  to  a  thorough  draining,  left  the 
pains  and  coft  prove  unfuccefsfuL  If  this  be 
brought  to  bear^  then  let  the  principal  drains  be 
made  wide  and  deep  enough  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  whole  level,  and  as  ftraight  as  poflible; 
conveying  all  the^  fmall  ones  into  the  greater,  and 
middlemoftj  which  is  a  main  and  principal  article ; 
always  keeping  the  faid  drains  widcft  at  the  mouth, 
and  narrow  as  they  afcend  gradually  higher  in* 
to  the  lands ;  which  drains  are  to  be  cleanled  in 
Spring  and  Autump  from  mud,  weeds,  6fr. 
N.  B.  The  iydraulkks  are  not  here  intended. 

Vol.  I.  H  FEARN, 
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F  E  A  R  N, 

Is  pernicious  to  land,  and  a  plant  very  hard  to  be 
ckftroyed  and  rooted  out:  it  is  diftinguilhed  into  male 
and  female ;  it  ftrikes  a  very  deep  root,  fo  that  in 
fbme  grounds  it  has  been  found  at  the  depth  of 
fiven  or  eight  feet.     The  beft  cure  is,  often  mow- 
ing it  in  the  Spring,  while  in  its  gralTy  leaf  •,  and 
at  Midfummer  mow  it  again  ;  afterwards  lay  dung> 
aihes,  urine,  and  that  of  beads  upon  it ;  al(b  lime, 
has   been  found  very  effeftual  for  the  purpofe ; 
all  which  have  been  found  very  ufeful  in  dcftroying 
of  tbiftks  alfo  ,in  pailure,  meadow,  and  other  grafs 
grounds.     As  fern  and  thiftks  have  their  vice^ 
they  notwithftanding  have  their  virtuesy  and  grow- 
ing on  floors  and  waftes,  turn  to  fome  accoont)  and 
prove  ferviceaUe  to  the  poor  inhabitants  that  live 
near  ibem ;  for  being  cut  when  they  are  in  their 
ftiU  pride  and  blofiim  (as  it  were)  and  dried  a  day 
or  two,  and  th^  burnt,  yield  a  double  quantity  of 
(alt  to  any  other  vegetable,  fo  that  in  feveral  plaoes^ 
and  more  efpecially  in  the  NGrtb^  they  mow  them> 
and  bum  them  to  afhes>   and  make  the  a(hes  into 
balls  with  a  little  water,  and  dry  them  in  the  fun^ 
and  ufe  them  in  wadung  linen,  which  proves  near 
as  .good  as  fbap  ;  and  in  other  p^rts  might  be  fold 
at  an  high  price  to  the  pot-aih  makers  and  foap* 
boilers,  to  the  no  fmall  benefit  of  the  gatherers. 
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/    F  I  L  B  E  R  D-H  E  D  G  E- 

The  filberd-trce  is  of  three  diftinft  forts ;  the 
ivbite^  the  redy  and  that  of  Conftantinople.  They 
may  be  raifed  of  nuts  fet  in  the  ground,  or  fuc- 
kers taken  from  the  old  roots :  they  delight  in  a 
fine,  light,  mellow  mould,  but  will  grow  almoft 
in  any,  efpecially  if  defended  from  cold  winds  : 
fome  fay,  thofe  raifed  from  kernels  will  be  trees 
in  lefs  time  than  thofe  raifed  from  ofF-fets,  whilft 
others  affirm,  that  fuckers  taken  off  with  fome- 
thing  of  a  root  will  fooneft  make  an  hedge.  They 
are  to  be  planted  at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  di-^ 
ftance,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  they  are  to 
be  cut  down  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
ground^  and  in  about  throe  years  piore,  they  will 
make  an  hedge  nitte  or  ten  feet  high ;  but  with- 
out being  cut  down,  would  not  rife  to  that 
height  under  eight  years.  Every  fucker,  and 
every  fhoot  that  puts  forth,  muft  be  taken  off 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  which  will  be  ,a 
means  of  thickening  the  hedge,  and  filling  it  up 
quite  to  the  bottom. 

And  to  prevent  gaps,  fome  of  the  ftrongefl: 
boughs  are  to  be  drawn  in  (loping  ^  but  in  a  line 
with  the  middle  of  the  hedge,  and  fhouid  be  tied 
with  ozier^  to  an  able  branch  of  the  next  tree. 

The  hedge  is  to  be  cliptto  preferve  its  beauty, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  the  middle  of  November, 
for  by  Chriftmas  all  nuts  bloflbm.  Being  thus 
managed,    in  fixtecn  or  feventeen  years,   a  hedge 
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will  rife  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  heids  at  top 
be  equal  as  if  clipt ;  but  in  about  twenty  years, 
will  crow  thin  and  naked  at  the  bottom.  And  if 
about  that  time  fuch  hedges  be  plafhed,  and  laid 
as  quick  hedges,  they  will  rife  as  beautiful  as  be- 
fore, but  fafter,  being  nouriflied  by  old  ftrong  roots^ 
and  are  to  be  managed  as  before. 

F  I  R, 

It  is  eafily  raifed  from  kernels  or  nutSy  taken  out 
of  their  cones ^  which  is  done  by  expofing  them  to 
the  fire  a  little,  or  in  warm  water,  till  they  begin 
to  gape,  by  which  means  they,  are  delivered  of 
their  numerous  burdens.  Of  this*  kind  there  are 
two  different  fpecics,  the  male  and  the  female ;  the 
male  is  the  biggell,  more  beautiful  and  tapering, 
and  the  wood  more  firm  and  harder,  and  the  leaf 
rougher.  There  is  another  fort  called  the  Spa- 
ni/h  Fir^  which  bears  a  leaf  like  rofemary,  with  a 
white  rib  underneath,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
female,  and  is  much  the  fofter  and  whiter  wood. 
That  caHcd  the  Dram^  which  comes  from  Norway, 
is  long,  ftraight,  clear  and  yellow,  or  more  in- 
clinable to  a  cedar  colour,  and  is  preferable  to  the 
white  for  flooring  and  wainfcoting.  Tbofe  from 
Pruffia  and  Norway  make  the  befl  mafls,  except 
thofe  from  New-England,  which  have  the  prefe- 
rence of  all  others.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, or  more  properly  the  Highlands  of  North- 
Britain,  there  are  firs  of  a  furprifing  height ;  but 
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generally  grow  in  unacceffible  places,   which  reft- 
ders  them  not  lb  ferviceable  as  otherwifc  they  would 

be. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  beds  in  March ;  when  they  rife, 
defend  them  with  furz,  or  Ibme  fuch  like  fence, 
for  birds  are  apt  to  pull  them  up.  The  beds  are  to 
be  fheltered  from  the  fouth  with  reed-fcreensy  or  Ibme 
other  thick  fence :  they  are  to  be  fbwn  in  fhallow 
rills,  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  covered  with  fine  light  mould :  when  they 
are  grown  three  or  four  inches  high,  fift  more 
earth  upon  them,  efpecially  upon  pineSj  which  are 
inclinable  to  fwag.  They  are  to  be  tranfplanted  at 
two  or  three  years  growth  ;  when  they  have  got 
good  root,  they  will  make  good  fhoots,  but  not 
for  the  firft  three  or  four  years.  They  grow  in 
mo\%  or  on  a  barren  gravel,  or  other  poor  landj, 
if  not  over  fandy  and  light ;  but  not  on  a  loamy 
foil :  before  fowing  turn  the  ground  up  a  foot  deep 
at  ieaft,  fowing  or  letting  the  feeds  at  four  inches 
dijftance,  and  riddle  fome  mould  upon  them :  they 
will  fpring  ip  about  forty  days.  When  they  are 
to  be  tranfplanted,  water  the  ground  well  before, 
and  cut  the  clod  about  the  root,  a|id  knead  it  dole 
to  them :  in  this  manner  they  may  be  moved  i6 
any  diftance  \  but  avoid  cutting  or  bruiting  the 
top  of  the  plant,  for  that  dwarfs  them  ib,  that 
they  will  never  more  rife.  I  think  there  is  a  fort 
that  will  either  grow  of  flips  or  layers,  laid  about 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  SeptcEv- 
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ber,  and  arc  to  be  kept  moift.     The  bcft  time  for 
tranfplandng  them  is  in  April.  They  will  thrive  al- 
moft  on  any  foil,  if  not  too  light  and  rich  :  if  the  land 
is  too  lights  or  over  rich,  fill  the  holes  with  bar- 
ren earth,  and  if  the  clay  be  too  ftifF,  fill  them 
with  fand,  removing  the  plant  with  as  much  of 
the  foil  about  the  root  as  poffible,  although  the 
fir  will  better  endure  a  naked  tranfplantation  than 
tiycpine.    They  will  rife  about  an  inch  the  firft 
year,  the  next  four  inches,  the  third  year  perhaps 
two  feet,  and  fo  proportk>nably  ;  as  I  laid  before^ 
on  traniplanting  fhefe  or  pint^  never  diminifh  their 
'heads,  nor  be  bufy  with  the  roots  in  cropping 
them  I  if  any  of   the  tops  (hould  be  bruifed  or 
crqpt,  it  would  be  proper  to  fear  them  with  an 
hot  iron,  to  prevent  their  bleeding.     When  there 
is  a  neceflity  for  di(branftiing  them,  let  it  be  care* 
fully  done  about  March  or  September  5  when  it  is 
beft  to  cut  off  the  fide  branches  clofe  to  the  trunk  j 
all  that  arc  above  one  years  gro^^th,  if  fuficred 
to  ftand  longpr  will  be   too  big,    and  the  fear 
more  apt  to  Ipcnd  the  tree   in  gum  •,  if  fuch  ac- 
cident fhould  happen,  cover  the  wounds  with  a 
mixture  of  day,  horfe,  and  cow-dung.     Firs  grow 
tailed,  planted  at  a  near,  but  reafonable  diftance  ^ 
but  fulFcr  nothing  to   thrive  under  their  ftiade. 
They  will  grow  on  cold,  high  and  rocky  grounds, 
but  thofe  on  the  more  fouthern  quarters,  gene- 
i-aliy  thrive  moft,  and  make  the  beft  timber :  they 
abhor  dung,  neither  will  they  bear  to  have  the 

earth 
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learth  opened  much  about  the  roots.  On  ibme  lands 
a  fir  will  not  grow  for  five  or  fix  years  on  tranfplant- 
ing ;  but  after  being  thoroughly  rooted,  will  rife 

furprifingly. 
There  is  a  fpecies  called  Sfruce-fity  which  is  cic- 

cellcnt  for  making  ifpaUers. 

FISH,  BJb-fonds,  (i<. 

m 
» 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  for  breeding  Fifli, 

it  is  hard  to  difcover  which  or  what  is  bed ;  fbnae 

very  promifing  ponds  hardly  breed  at  all :  one  of 

<he  bed  fymptoms  of  a  breeding  pond,  is  when 

there  is  ftore  of  ru(h  and  gra(s  about  it,  with  fine 

gravelly  flioals :  when  waters  take  well  to  breeding, 

enough  may  foon  be  had  to  ftock  the  ponds  in  a 

whole  couHty.    Eels  and  perch  alfo  are  ierviceable 

in  keeping  down  a  dock,  they  preying  much  upon 

the  fpawn,  and  breed  of  fiih,  will  deftroy  the  too 

great  numbers  in  breeding  ponds.     Pike,  perch* 

tench,  roach,  &r.  are  obferved  to  breed  ^Imofi:  in 

any  waters^  and  plentifully  too  -,  but  eels  never  in 

ftanding  waters,  without  fprings,  and  if  put  in, 

are  never  found  to  increafe;  yet  in  fuch  ponds 

where  there  are  fprings  there  is  no  want,  though 

none  were  ever  put  in :  and  what  is  more  fi:range, 

I  apprehend  no  perfon  ever  faw  the  leaft  fign  of 

propagation  in  an  eel,  either  mili  or  Jpawn^  fo  that 

how  tjiey  are  bred  and  produced,  as  yet  remains  a 

jhyftery  unrefolvcd. 

H  4  As 
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As  to  the  method  of  feeding  Fifh,  and  the  difSt-^ 
rent  ways  of  managing  them,  obferve  the  following^ 
Firji^  thirty  or  forty  carp  may  be  kept  in  a  ftew  from 
O£fcober  till  March,  without  feeding,  and  by  tram- 
mels or  fl&ws  more  may   be  taken  in  March   or 
April,  from  greater  waters,  to  recruit  thcrie  ftew^, 
where  they  are  to  be  fed  from  that  time  till  0£to- 
Iber  again>  and  a$  conftantly  as  cooped  chickens 
are,    if  you  would    have    them    fat  and  fine, 
Secondfyf  this   care  of  feeding   is    beft  commit- 
ted to  a  hitkr  or  gardener  J  or  fome  careful  per- 
ibn,  whofe  bufinefs  is  moftly  at  home  ^   but  to  a 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  houfes  belong 
a  perlbn  who  is  as  it  were  a  fcoutj  fome  poor  indi- 
gent perfon  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  ferves  the 
hogs,  poultery,  pidgeons,  (^c.  and  fetches  in  fewel ; 
fuch  an  one,  is  the  mo((  proper  peribn  to  commit 
the  care  of  the  Fiih  to,  becaufe  he  is  always  upon 
the  ipot,  and  will  not  grumble  at  it,  or  think  it  be- 
neath him ;  for  regularity  is  required  in  his  atten- 
dance, which  will  not  a  little  conduce  to  their  thriv- 
ing. 3'iirdfyy  any  fort  of  grain  boiled  is  good  for  the 
purpofe,  more  efpecially  peafe,  and  malt  grofsly 
ground,  and  grainy,  while  fweet,  is  very  go9d  food ; 
fy  alfo  is  chippings  and  rafpings  of  bread,  and  any 
wafte  from  the  taile^  fteept  in  the  tap-tubs^  are  excel- 
lent food  for  carp  \  the  Quantity  of  two  quarts  a  day, 
to  about  thirty  carp^  is  fufficient ;   but  to  give  the 
fame  quantity  jtwice  a  day,,  at  morning  and  evening, 
'^  Quite  preferable  to  feeding  once  a  day.  Fourthly^ 
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d^a%  is  alio  an  accidental  food,  no  lefs  valuable 
thail  the  former,  viz.  when  the  ponds  happen  to 
receive  the  wafh  or  land  floods  from  commons^ 
where  a  number  of  cattle  pafture,  fuch  floods 
bringing  a  foil  with*  them,  the  ponds  will  keep 
a  greater  number  of  carp  than  others  of  the  fame 
fize  not  fo  licuated :  the  dung  made  by  cattle  ftand- 
ing  in  the  water  in  hot  weather,  afibxxls  good 
n<>uri(hment-a]fo.  Fifthly^  the  befl:  food  to  fatten 
pike  J  J  are  eels y  and  without  them  it  is  not  to  be  done» 
but  in  a  longer  time,  as  is  fmall  perch.  Bream  is  a 
great  breeder,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  put  into  a 
pike  pond,  for  the  pikes  arc  very  fond  of  fiich  prey, 
fo  confequently  the  bream  cannot  over-run  the 
pond  ;  roches  and  rouds  are  likewife  good  food  for 
the  pike.  Pikes  in  all  flreams,  and  carps,  in  hungrj^ 
waters,  being  accuftomed  to  be  fed,  will  come  up 
and  take  the  meat  almoft  out  of  your  hand.  The 
mod  convenient  place  tp  feed  them  in,  is.  the  mouth 
of  the  pond,  and  at  about  eighteen  inches  deep :  by 
this  method  of  feeding,  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
pond  will  be  kept  clean,  and  will  be  a  proper  place 
of  retirement.  There  are  feveral  devices  for  giving 
them  Tood,  as  peafe  upon  a  fquare  board  let  down 
with  the  peafe  upon  it,  by  the  four  tomersy  from 
whence  firings  come,  and  are  faftened  to  a  fl:ick 
and  fo  let  down  :  but  when  Filh  are  fed  in  laige 
ponds,  and  perhaps  in  large  numbers,  there  may 
^  ipfne  e}(pence  as  well  as  trouble  \   but  upon  < 

taking 
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taking  them  fou  will  eaiily  be  convinced  that  the 
coft  and  pains  were'  not  thrown  away.  Tench  will 
feed  as  well  as  carp ;  bu^  perch  are  not  fit  forzftew 
m  feeding  time,  nor  will  they  feed  in  a  ftew.  With 
good  management,  Fifh-ponds  will  produce  about 
Six  pounds  ten  fliillings,  or  feven  pounds  an  acre, 
and  the  rent  per  acre  is  commonly  about  forty 
ihillit^,  or  ibmething  more. 

When  a  great  water  is  defigned  to  be  made, 
take  the  firfl:  fpit  of  ground  on  which  the  bank  is 
to  be  made,  as  alio  the  firft  ipit  over  the  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  pond,  and  i::arry  it  to  Ibme  convenient 
place,  there  lay  it  properly  on  large  heaps  (as  twenty 
loads  on  an  heap)  and  bum  it  only  to  a  r^i  afii 
(not  fo  much  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  white  one)  which 
will  prove  excellent  manure,  either  for  arable  or 
pafture  land.  It  pays  well  for  digging  and  carrying 
oSf,  fo  that  any  of  die  tetiants  will  gladly  do  the 
work  fo  far  (efpecialfy'ifjbey  are  fit  to  he  tenants  and 
ifccupiers  of  farms)  but  let  thofe  tenants  have  it, 
wbofe  lands  want  it  moft.  It  may  be  that  you 
*may  make  Aews,  &^.  all  at  one  expence,  for  where 
clay,  (^€.  is  wanting,  to  compleat  the  banks,  it  is 
as  Well  dug  upon  the  premifes,  as  dug  and  fetched 
at  a  f^r  greater  diftance,  fo  that  the  ftews,  &fr.  coil 
nothing,  but  are  faving  of  greater  expences.  If 
the  fail  about  the  waters  is  a  fwamp  or  mooriJh 
^and  the  ponds  made  not  purely  for  ornament)  in  this 
<:aie  it  would  be  proper  to  plant  the  ground  about 

them 
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them  with  azierj  which  will  turn  to  good  account. 
Occaflonally,  ponds  may  be  drained  and  kept  dry  a 
fummer,  at  which  dme,  and  as  early  as  poflible^ 
fow  the  ponds  with  hay-daft,  which  will  afford  good 
food  for  the  Fifh  upon  the  next  filling  the  pond, 
and  carry  a  greater  ftock  than  they  othefwiie  would 
do,  which  will  hold  three  years  or  more. 

As  to  the  making  and  finking  of  ponds,  the 
fituation  is  to  be  confidered,  and  the^  nature  of  the 
current  that  falls  into  them,  whether  refreflied  with 
a  fmall  brook,  or  with  rain-^ater  that  comes  from 
the  adjacent  hills.    In  making  ponds,  let  the  flood- 
gate or  fluice  have  a  good  fwift  fall,  that  it  may 
be  foon  emptied  upon  drawing :  as  to  the  head, 
the  beffc  and  moft  approved  method  in  making  it, 
is  to  drive  in  three  or  four  rows  of  flrong  flakes,  >£v 
fciS  long,  at  three  or  four  feet  diftance,  quite  throug)i 
the  length  of  the  head  of  the  pond,  and  ram  them 
four  feet  deep,  that  they  may  (land  firm  and  fure;  or 
in  cafe  the  bottom  is  found  falfe,  or  efpecially  if  it 
is  upon  a  running  fand,  or  fuch  unfolid  matter,  the 
boCNm  of  the  head  is  to  be  funk  about  three  ibet 
below^tiw^MMCMB  of  the  pond,  and  to  befill'd  up 
two  feet  higher  with  chalk  or  quick-lim^  which  will 
Ixcome  hard  and  firm  as  a  ftone,  lining  the  infide 
with  clay,  and  covering  the  outfide  with  earth  ;  then 
drive  in  more  rows  offtakes,  when  thefe  are  near 
filled  up;  and  fo  proceed  with  clay  and  earth  only 
till  raifed  to  its  due  hdght^  always  remembering  to 

ram 
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ram  the  head  as  ic  rifes  as  firm  as  gate-pofts  are : 
obftrvc  to  lay  the  infide  of  the  dam  vfcry  fmooch 
and  ftraight,  the  cky  being  well  tempered  to  prer 
vent  any  leakage  that  might  otherwife  happen.  If 
ihc  pond  carry  fix  feet  of  watcjr,  it  may  be  fufiicient  i 
but  then  the  head  is  to  be  eight. feet  deep  to  re* 
ceive  the  frelhes,  (dc.  It  is  proper  to  have  the 
fides  made  mihfioks^  for  the  fifli  to  fun  themfelves 
on,  and  lay  their  fpawn,  and  thefe  Jhoks  laid  both 
with  pebble^y  an4  any  fprt  oSJlaiiyy  Jh^lvyfiom^  not 
jlet  faft,  but  fcattered  and  laid  about  promifcuoully^ 
to  (helter  the  Fiih  both  in  funning  and  fpawning- 
There  are  ieveral  forms  in  making  the  infide  of 
fonds^  channels^  isfc.  of  which  I  (hall  nieniion  two 
only ;  firil>  fome  are  made  in  form  of  an  ilipfts^f 
€Ut  iy  an  ordinate  parallel  t$  its  tranv^fe  diameter^ 
and  is  to  be  proportioned  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  pond  \  but  fome  hold  with  a  bottom  more 
fi^t,  and  the  fides  r^ifed  according  to  the  following 
figures. 


If  a  pond  is  very  large,  a  handfome  ifland,  made 
natural,  would  not  be  amifs,  the  banks  of  which 
would  be  a  proper  retirement  for  Fifti.  Banks  of 
Fifli -ponds  well  made,  are  furc  to  Hand,  but  if 
otherwife,  nothing  decays  fafter.  Land-floods  and 
'^atei'-Jhots  2lvc  very  injurious   to  pond-beads  and 

banks^ 
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ianksj  which,  if  fuffercd  to  run  over,  will  carry  oflT 
the  Fifh,  and  walli  holes  in  the  bank.  For  pre- 
venting this  miichief,  there  are  fevcral  methods* 
fome  for  ufe  only,  others  for  ornament  ^nd  ufe  too. 

Firft,  grates  at  each  end  of  the  bank,  fet  upon 
a  level  with  the  intended  height  of  the  water-mark. 

Secondly,  channels  of  diverfion,  taken  at  a  pro- 
per height  in  the  current,  fo  as  to  lead  the  water  on 
cither  fide  the  hill,  or  on  the  fide  of  cither  hill, 
as  the  caie  is,  and  above  the  bank ;  by  this  means 
all  the  water  from  above  may  be  turned  at  pleafure, 
lb  as  no  frefh  can  endanger  either  head  or  bank« 
The  ponds  in  Hyde-park  are  very  well  difpofed 
for  this  purpofe,  for  the  airrent  that  would  run 
along  the  valley,  is  carried  along  by  the  fide  of  the 
ponds,  and  may  be  let  into  any  of  them,  or  any  of 
them  may  be  emptied  by  letting  them  into  that  j  but 
this  thing,  though  ufeful,  is  unfightly,  and  diminifhes 
much  from  the  beauty  of  the  land  that  lies  about  the 
ponds ;  therefore.  Thirdly,  where  ponds  are  a  pro- 
fpe6t  from  the  manfion-houfe,  and  are  made  for 
ornlment  as  well  as  ufe,  between  the  head  of  the 
.mofl:  confpicuous  and  principal  pond,  or  channel 
and  the  foot  of  the  next  adjoining,  make  a  ftrong 
bank,  according  to  former  diredtions,  and  as  fixong- 
]y  walled  with  handibme  and  durable  ftone  on  both 
fides,  on  which  form   a  ryalfo  or    bridge^    with 
one,  two,  or  more  arches,  as  may  be  found  fuf- 
ficient  to  carry  off  all  frcftics  that  fliall  or  may 

be 
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be  communicated  thither;  but  obferve  (e/peciaify, 
if  a  low  bridge  only)  to  make  the  foot  of  the  next 
lower  pond,  ^c.  to  ftand  in  the  leaft  two  feet  in 
water  againft  the  bridge,  more  particularly  in  chan-« 
nels,.  or  where  any  fmall  craft  are  intended  to  ride 
(for  the  greater  ornament.)  A  pcrfeft  and  beauti- 
ful (ofy  of  which  may  be  feen  in  iht  ferperUine  ca^ 
nals,  at  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Hal- 
lifax\  at  Norton  in  Northampton/hire^  where  no- 
thing made  mechanically,  can  appear  more  natural 
than  they  do,  the  original  fource  being  concealed 
by  agreeable  windings  among  little  riling  hills. 
'  Another  beautiful  profpef):  of  this  fort  may  be 
feen  at  Wei  ford  in  Berkfhire,  the  principal  feat 
of  the  worthy  Thomas  Archer,  Efqj  but  what  I 
think  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expri(ffion)  detrads 
fomething  from  the  natural  bbauty  of  thefe,  is,  their 
being  cut  ftraight ;  otherwife,  for  the  ckarreis  and 
beauty  of  the  waters  are  hardly  to  be  equalled. 

As  to  the  dimenlions  of  ponds,  no  certain 
ones  can  be  fixt  on ;  a  number  of  obftacles  and 
circumftances  interfering ;  but  a  pond  about  a  third 
longer  than  broad,  and  from  two  to  ten  acres^ 
circumftances  included,  may  be  thought  fufficient, 
and  a  channel  from  eighteen  to  twenty-feven  feet 
wide,  or  thirty  at  moft,  may  be  fufficient  alfo; 
but  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whofe  feats  are  not 
well  fituated  for  water,  and  do  not  lie  where  they 
can  be  ferved  conveniently  with  Fifh,  may  have 
it  in  their  power  to  make  up  fuch  deficiencies, 

by 
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by  making  ponds  in  the  adjacent  fields.  As  for 
,  the  dimenfions,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
manner  of  the  riling  ground^,  hills,  &£.  for  if 
fteepy  the  bank  is  to  be  raifed  the  higher,  and  con* 
fequentiy  muft  be  made  ftronger,  than  when  the 
ground  has  a  gentle  afcent:  in  this  cafe  a  mo- 
derate height  will  caft  the  water  over  ground 
enough  *,  tKere  is  great  difierence  in  ponds  made  after 
this  manner ;  for  in  fome  places  a  ten  feet  bank  may 
cover  as  much  land  as  one  of  twenty  feet  may  in 
another  place ;  which  is  eafily  difcovercd  by  thd 
help  and  afliftance  of  a  waier^  aify  or  fpirit  level, 
or  for  want  of  thefe,  by  a  plum-level^  for  fliort 
diftances,  whereby  the  water-line  may  be  flaked  out 
to  any  4ieight,  and  fo  determine  the  height  of  the 
bank  accordingly. 

This  has  been  lliccefsTully  ufed  by  a  gentleman  in 
Northamptonfhire,  who  by  the  help  of  this  only, 
laid  out  his  ponds,  gardens,  &r.  himfelf,  and  thefe 
no  mean  things  neither ;  but  I  fhall  here  ofier  a 
level  for  common  ufe,  which  is  the  plum-level 
turned  vifa  verfa^  projcftcd  by  myfelf,  and  when 
ufed  for  gardens,  ponds,  channels,  ^c.  to  be  placed 
on  a  ball  and  focket,  and  fet  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon. It  is  pofllble  there  may  be  fuch  a  level ; 
but  as  I  have  not  leen  or  heard  of  fuch  a  one,  J 
fhall  therefore  for  diftinAions  fake,  give  it  the  name 
of  the  inverted-level^  viz.  {the  common  plum-level) 
turned  upiide  dow<n. 

This 
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This  level  is  to  be  made  of  fome  fort  of  fiae 
grained  wood  {the  light er,  she  better)  and  not  fub- 
jcdt  to  warp  or  caft,  and  from  fix  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  Idng,  at  pkafure.    On  the  upper  edge  is  to  be 
placed  two  fights,  at  each  end  one>  with '  nothing 
more  than  two  nuts  of  equal  height,  which  are  to 
have  a  notch  cut  in   each  of  equal  depth,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  which  is  a  fight 
fufEcient  to  look  through  to  make  obfervations« 
Upon  an  adjoined  piece  fixt  to  the  level,  as  in  the 
common  one,  let  a  femi-circle  be  defcribed  from 
a  center  {near  the  upper  edgey  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  level  and  adjoined  piece)  of  fuch  di- 
menfions  as  may  be  divided  into  degrees^  and  every 
degree  into  y&  o\h^x  divifions^  fo  that  every  dlvi- 
fion  will  then  contain  ten  minutes,  and  every  ten 
minutes  poflefs  a  tenth  of  an  inch;  then  every 
degree  will   be  diftant  fix  tenths  of  an   inch,  (o 
that  the   limb  of  the  femi-circle   muft   be  about 
thirty-four  inches :  round  the  edge  of  the  circum- 
ference is  to  be  cut  a  groove  for  the  plummet  to 
play  in,  and  this .  groove  is  to  be  cut  about  an 
inch  within  the  edge,  that  nothing  obftrufts   its 
motion,  fo  that  from  the  outermoft  edge   to  the 
center  where  the  plum-line  is  fixt,  will  be  about 
thirty-fix  inches  :  a  level  fo  made,  will  anfwer  the 
end  and  purpofe  of  a  water,  air,  or  fpirit-level  for 
all  fhort  diftances,    and  had  it   telelcope   fights, 
would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofes  with  thofe  in  every 
degree.     The  charge  without  fights  will  not  be 
-mere  than  five  or  fix  flaillings,  and  may  be  made 
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by  a  cdmmon  Carpen$er^  and  not  be  fubjedi;  to  be 
out  of  order,  although  uied  but  once  m  fevin 
years^  bat  may  be  applied  to  pra6tice  by  any  com* 
mon  peribn. 

N.  B.  //  nkTf  be  proper  to  have  a  frame  to  plaa 
the  level  in^  and  fcrews  to  fix  it  in  its  right  pku 
and  due  pofttion^  and  let  the  line  to  which  the  plum-- 
met  is  faftened^  be  no  more  than  a  waxed  ftlk* 

As  to  the  flopping  leaky  pond-heads,  banks, 
iSc.  the  moft  proper  method  is  as  follows.  If 
very  leaky,  the  pond,  £*?r.  muft  be  drained,  and 
the  bank  cut  through  in  the  very  place  where  it 
leaks,  and  the  whok  filled  up  with  clay^  -virell  and 
clofely  rammed,  which  method,  I  (hall  reprefent 
by  the*  two  following  figures. 


\ 


^ 


B 


D 


Let  A-  B.  C.  D.  reprefent  the  pond-head,  6?r.  C. 
D.  the  leaky  part,  and  C.  the  infide  of  the  head 
next  the  water.  In  this  ,  place  cut  the  bank 
throogh,  two  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
wider  next  the  water  than  at  the  other  fide, 
fo  that  the  form  be  like  a  wedge  v  through  the 
.middle  of  the  bank,  or  rather  hearer  the  water 
edge,  make  a>  cut  on  each  fide  the  other  about 
three  feet  over,  and  as  long  and  low  as  before-,  let 
it  be  cut  as  rough  and  uneven  as  poflible,  to 
*Vot.  L  I  make 


>    ; 


p. 
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make  the  bid  and  new  the  better  and  more  finply 
adhere  together,  then  fill  all  up  with  clay  well 
rammed,  either  with  that  which  was  thrown  out, 
or,  if  found  neceilary,  other  fetched  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  When  the  head  is  not  very  bad,  it  may 
be  ftopt,  according  to  the  following  figure. 


In  this  cafe  the  pond  need  not  be  drained,  the 
bank  not  being  cut  to  the  water  edge ;  and  it  may 
anfwer  very  well,  when  the  leak  or  few  lies  pretty 
high. 

As  to  fifhing  for  carriage^  that  is,  when  fifh 
are  to  be  moved  feveral  miles  diltant  from  the 
fonds  from  whence  they  are  taken,  let  it  be  done 
in  the  winter  ieaibn,  viz.  fix>m  Oftober  to  March, 
and  in  cold  weather ;  but  always  obferve  this  rule, 
viz.  not  to  handle,  batter,  or  any  ways  bruife  the 
fifli,  for  in  fuch  cafe  they  will  not  thrive  upon 
removing  fo  well  as  otherwifc.  As  foon  as  the 
pond  is  drawn,  immediately  take  the  fifh  with 
hoop-nets  fixed  to  poles,  not  taking  more  than 
three  or  four  at  a  time  before  the  net  is  emptied, 
otherwife  they  may  bruife  each  other  by  ftrug- 
gling,  which  will  hinder  their  growth  and  thriv- 
ing, and  perhaps  coft  fome  their  lives.  If  occa- 
fion  requires  their  being  kept  fome  time  out  of 
'  water. 
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vrater.  Jet  it  be  upon  the  grafs^  and  in  the  fhade, 
for  heat  is  the  greateft  cneipy  to  the  life  of  filh  out 
of  water.  The  beft  vcffel  for  conveyance  is  a 
ton,  whofe  capacity  is  four  hogfhcads ;  this  is  the 
beft  veflel  for  carriage  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  other- 
wife  hogfheads  may  do,  but  great  care  muft  be 
taken  they  are  not  crowded.  Three  hundred  fmall 
carp  may  be  put  into  a  ton,  and  fo  in  proportion 
to  other  vejfels.  Fill  every  v^Jfel  about  two  thirds 
with  clear  pond  water,  and  then  put  in  the  fifli  \ 
let  there  be  a  vent  at  the  bottom  of  the  vejfel  to 
let  off  i«fhat  is  foul,  and  that  frefli  water  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  poured  in.  When  the  Fifh  are  ar- 
rived at  the  place  that  was  intended,  pour  a  few 
of  them  at  a  time  into  a  hoop-net,  and  forthwith 
put  them  into  their  defigned  abode.  Some  put 
them  up  in  balkcts,  hampers,  ^c.  flowing  them 
with  grafs between,  others  flow  them  with  dry  wheat 
ftraw ;  but  neither  of  tbefe  is  near  fo  good  as 
water,  let  the  diftance  be  what  it  will ;  for  thefc 
cleaving  to  the  flime  of  the  Fiflb,  rub  off  the 
fcales,  which  being  loft,'  a  carp  hardly  ever  thrives, 
afterwards.  It  is  poffible  (if  the  remove  is  noi  tao 
great)  moft  of  the  Fifh  may  live,  yet  for  the  before* 
mentioned  rcafons  they  will  hardly  ever  profpcr 
afterward :  carp  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  lie  in 
grafs,  ftraw,  iSc.  upon  any  account  whatfoevcr; 
but  kept  continually  in  water,  to  preferve  them 
from  bruifes,  and  looling  their  flime. 

1  2  GREAT- 
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GREAT-FROSTS,  and  of  long  continuance, 
arc  very  deftru6kive  to  Fifh,  more  cfpccially  to 
thofe  in  moais  and  other  fmall  {landing  and  Ihal- 
low  waters,  but,  where  there  is  either  current  or 
fpring,  Fifti  feldom  die  with  froft ;  a  hard  winter 
fucceeding  a  very  dry  fummer,  the  Fifli  then  fuffer 
moft.  If  ponds  he  large  and  deep,  though  they 
be  not  fed  with  any  current  moving  through 
them,  only  on  floods  and  rains,  yet  the  Filh  in 
fuch  ponds  will  Hand  a  very  hard  and  long  froft  ^ 
which  is  owing  to  the  great  plenty  of  water; 
fuch  waters  are  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fan3uary  or  proper  a£/lum  for  fecuring  FiCh  in 
the  greateft  extremities;  for  all  put  in  there,  al- 
though through  a  hole  made  in  the  ice,  will 
live  without  any  hazard.  The  moft  certain  fymp- 
tt>m  of  mortaUty  in  Filh  {and  ejpectalfy  in  frofis) 
is  their  (hewing  themfclves  ;  which  if  in  the 
teaft  perceived,  a  conclufion  is  cafily  drawn^ 
that  all  are  Iickly,  and  without  a  fudden  tbaw^ 
that  water  will  not  pfefervc  them  long;  for  by. 
an  inftinA  in  nature,  all  Filh,'  in  cold  tveaiber^ 
he  as  clofe  and  deep  as  they  poflibly  can,  fo 
that  nothing  but  approaches  of  death  can  make 
diem  ftin  It  is  alfo  neceflfary  to  break  holes  in  the 
ke,  and  keep  them  open,  otherwife  they  will  rife 
and  ftick  to  it,  and  fo  be  faft  froze  thereto :  if 
there  be  holes,  they  may  be  feen  to  ntove  about 
them,  as  if  they  came  to  air  themfelves.  When 
it  is  t  long  and  hard  froft,   and  the  health  of 

the 
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the  Filh  is  fufpefted,  a  tryal  may  be  made  by 
breaking  holes  in  dtfFerent  parts  of  the  waters^  (bma 
towards  the  middle,  others  nearer  the  fides,  which 
may  be  done  after  about  ten  days  freezing ;  and 
by  the  appearing,  or  otherwife,  of  the  Filh,  their 
condition  and  tempersnay  be  known :  watch  them 
narrowly^  and  if  tbey  appear,  prepare  all  bands  to 
take  the{n  out  as  near  as  poifible,  for  what  are 
taken  out  may  be  faved ;  but  what  remain  in,  in 
all  probability  will  be  loft. 

The  nooft  effedual  expedient  to  fave  Filh  in 
fuch  danger,  and  in  fo  defperate  a  condition,  is  to 
fet  great  open  veffels  full  of  water  not  far  from  a 
fire,  and  ^  faft  as  the  Fifh  are  catched,  to  put  them 
into  thefe  veffels,  from  whence  they  may  be  con- 
veyed in  bafkets  to  greater  waters,  where  holes 
are  to  be  made  through  the  ice  to  put  them  in^ 
otherwife  they  may  be  kept  in  tubs,  frelhening 
the  water  every  twelve  hours,  and  a  little,  food 
offered  them,  and  upon  the  froft  breaking  may 
be  delivered  again  to  their  former  waters,  Filh 
may  be  kept  in  this  manner  a  month  or  five  weeks, 
and  with  good  management,  longer.  I  will  here 
infert  a  remarkable  paragraph  taken  from  an  bo- 
nourahle  author. 

"  Sometimes  Fifli  {fays  be)  have  been  to  all  ap- 
"  pearance  dead,  others  frozen  and  envelopt  in  ice, 
"  yet  by  this  method  I  have  preferved  them  y  for 
**  heating  water,  and  putting  it  into  Tifat  (a  great 
*'  tub)  till  I  brought  the  water  there  to  a  Mid- 
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**  Ibmmer  heat ;  I  then  put  fuch  Fifli  in,  with 
**  their  fhells  of  ice  upon  them,  and  i^n  fix  or 
•*  feven  hours,  the  ice  was  gone,  and  the  Fifti 
**  alive  and  well ;  and  fo  I  delivered  them  to  my 
^  greater  waters,  as  brifk  as  ever.*'  In  fmall  wa- 
ters is  the  greater  danger  from  froft,  fo  that  thofe 
that  havp  great  as  well  as  fmall  ones,  it  might 
be  neceffary  to  ftock  fuch  fmall  waters  from  the 
greater,  only  for  their  fummer  food",  which  may 
be  done  in  February,  and  delivered  to  the  greater 
waters  again  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  fo 
all  hazard  of  froft  be  pfrevented  j  or  provided  they 
are  ventured  one  winter,  two  fummers  growth  is 
got,  which  if  of  a  tolerable*  fize  when  put  in, 
they  will  by  this  time  be  fit  for  the  table. 

N.  B.  In  winter,  Filh  neither  feed,  nor  attain 
to  any  confiderable  growth. 

F  I  S  H-G  A  R  T  H, 

Is  a  wear  or  dam  in  a  river,    for  the  greater 
convcniency  and  ^better  taking  of  Filh. 

F  I  S  H-S  H  E  L  L  S, 

Thefe  are  very  good  manure,  and  great  im- 
provers of  landj  morQ  efpecially  fuch  as  is  four  and^ 
cold  -,  thofe  Jbroken  by  the  (urges  of  the  fea  are 
beft,  as  they  ar^  immediately  fit  for  ufe ;  where 
fea-fand  is  ufed  as  manure,  the  fuller  of  fhells  it 
js,  by  fo  much  it  is  faid  to  be  the  better :  if  (hells 
arc  not  broken  by  cafualty,  they  are  to  be  broken 
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by  iron  ibimpers,  &fr.  but  the  moft  expeditious 
and  beft  way  is  to  calcine  them  a  little,  but  not  fo 
much  as  for.  lime;  only  juft  fo  much  heat  given 
them  as  maycaufe  them  to  moulder  and  fall  with  rain 
and  froft  -,  otherwife  {efpedaify  axfier-Jbflls)  are  a  long 
time  before  they  diflblve;  but  thefe  particularly 
are  good^  for  thefe  fliells  are  nothing  but  fait  as 
it  were  congealed  into  fuch  a  form ;  laid  on  land 
whole,  they  do  little  good  for  the  firft  three  years^ 
but  afterwards  are  the  greateft  of  improvers, 

FLAX, 

This  is  a  valuable  commodity,  and  turns  to 
good  account.  It  will  thrive  on  any  found  land, 
but  that  is  befl:  which  has  lain  long  fallow.  In 
order  therefore  to  prepare  it  for  bearing  a  crop, 
let  it  be  well  plough'd,  laid  flat  and  even,  and 
'  ibwn  in  a  warm  feafon  about  the  middle  of  March, 
Lady-4^y,  or  beginning  of  April ;  if  a  wet  ieafbn 
enfues  it  will  want  weeding.  The  beft  feed  comes 
from  Holland  and  other  parts  eaftward,  which  is 
dearer  than  the  EngUfh  feed,  but  at  length  proves 
cheaper,  lafting  two  or  three  crops  very  well,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  renewed  again.  Two  bulhels  of 
the  beft  feed  will  ferve  an  acre  j  .but  of  Englifh 
feed  there  muft  be  fown  two  and  a  half  or  more, 
for  it  produces  a  fmaller  ftalk.  It  Ihould  be  fown  on 
good  found  land,  and  when  come  to  maturity,  care 
muft  be  ukenthat  it  ftands  not  till  it  is  over  ripe, 

which  is  eafily  known  by  the  feed ;  when  ready,  get 
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all  neceflary  help,  pluck  it,  and  tie  it  up  in  bunMes^ 
or  rather  bandfuls.  Flax  pulled  in  the  BLOOM 
makes  the  bell  commodity,  proving  whiter  and 
ftronger  than  if  left  (landing  till  the  feed  is  ripe  j 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  feed  is  loft.  An  acre  of  flax 
is  worth  from  feven  to  twelve  pounds,  and  fbme- 
times  more. 

As  to  th^  pulling  oiHemp  and  Flax^  which  is  the 
term  for  gathering  them,  it  is  to  be  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  and  not  to  be  cut  as  com  is  with  zfcythe^ 
hooky  ftckky  &c.  and  the  bcft  time  to  do  it  in,  is  as 
before  directed,  or  when  the  leaf  declines  and  falls 
downward,  or  turns  yellow  at  the  top,  for  then  it  is 
full  ripe,  and  this  generally  happens  about  the  latter 
end  of  July.  This  method  is  intended  for  fuch  as 
is  to  make  cloth ;  but  if  you  intend  any  for  feed,  - 
you  muft  referve  the  principal  buns  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  as  foon  as  hemp  and  flax  are  pulled,  lay  them 
flat  and  thin  upon  the  ground  for  a  day  and  night,, 
and  then  tie  them  up  in  bails,  as  it  is  called,  fetting 
them  upright  till  they  may  be  conveniently  carried  to 
the  water,  which  fhould  be  as  fpeedily  as  may  be : 
fome  indeed,  that  raife  but  little,  ripen  it  upon  the 
ground,  by  letting  it  lie  there  to  receive  the  dew 
and  rains,  but  this  is  hazardous. 

As  to  watering;  the  beft  place  for  this  ufe  is  a 
running  ftream,  and  the  worft  a  ftanding  pit;  but 
hemp  is  accounted  a  fort  of  poifonous  plant,  in- 
fcfting  the  water  wherein  it  is  laid,  and  hurtful  to 
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fifli,  it  is  therefore  advifcablc  to  uTe  fuch  ditches 
and  pools  where  thefe  inconveniencies  cannot  be 
felt,  unlcfs  there  be  near  fome  broad  and  fwifc 
fireams,  in  the  fhallows  of  which  this  may  be 
done  without  danger :  take  the  manner  of  doing 
it  as  follows ',  according  to  the  quantity,  four  or 
five  ftrong  (lakes  are  to  be  drove  into  the  bottom, 
letting  them  in  a  fquare,  then  lay  the  bails  or 
bundles  of  hemp,  ^c.  under  water,  the  thick  end 
one  way,  and  a  chin  one  on  it,  viz^  lay  one  end 
reverie  to  the  other,  fetting  bail  upoi\  bail  in  this 
manner,  trll  all  is  laid  in,  and  the  water  covers 
all  over ;  this  done,  take  fome  indifferent  large 
wood-poles,  and  bind  them  a-crofs  the  flakes  to  keep 
the  Hemp  ^  down,  efpecially  at  the  four  corners. 
Then  with  ftones,  gravel,  or  fome  other  weight* 
laid  on,  prcfs  the  Hemp  clofe,  that  it  may  by  no 
means  rile,  and  fo  let  it  lie  in  the  water  four  days 
and  nights^  if  a  running  dream,  but  a  day  and 
mght  more^  if  a  Handing  water;  at  which  time  take 
a  bail  out  and  waih  it;  in  which  operation,  if  the 
leaf  comes  off,  *tis  a  fure  fign  it  is  fufficiently 
done;  but  lefs  time  will  do  for  Flax^  which  will 
ihed  its  leaf  in  three  days  and  nights.  But  take 
notice,  though  Hemp  may  be  carried  to  water,  a 
night  or  two  after  pulling,  yet  the  Flax  is  not^ 
to  be  ufed  fo,  for  this  is  to  be  fet  up,  dried  and 
withered  for  a  week  or  more  to  ripen  the  feed  % 
when  done,  it  is  to  be  rippled  over  with  a  comb 
called  a  ripple,  which  takes  off  ijhe  bella  or  bobs 

that 
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that  contain  the  feed,  which  is  ^to  be  relerved  for 
ufe ;  when  this  is  done,  it  is  to  be  watered  as  be- 
fore direfted. 

As  to  wafhing,  when  it  is  watered  according  to 
former  dircdions,  unloofe  the  ftakes,  waft  e^ery 
hdit  feparately,  and  very  clean,  not  leaving  a  leaf 
behind,  nor  any  thing  clfc  in  it^  then  fet  it  up- 
right to  drain  •,  this  done,  carry  it  honw,  ar>d  in 
fome  open  ground  fct  it  upright  againft  a  wall, 
l*edg^>  poles,  6?c.  where  it  may  fufficiently  enjoy 
the  foo^  ^c.  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  houfe  it ; 
but  ibnae  others,  as  foon  as  the  Hemp  is  brought 
from  the  water,  lay  it  upon  the  ground  flat  and 
thin  for  a  week  cr  mare^  turning  it  every  two  days» 
and  afterwards  iet  it  up,  and  when  thoroughly 
clry,  houfe  it.  Being  ordered  according  to  the  be* 
fore-mentioned  directions,  it  is  fit  for  the  market. 

FLOORING, 

By  which  I  here  mean  only  thofe  earthen  floors 
that  are  made  in  little  cottages^  and  particularly 
in  maU'boufes.  Take  one  third  part  lime,  one 
third  of  coal-a(hes  well  fifted,  and  one  third  of 
loamy  clay  and  horfe-dung  made  from  grals, 
theie  two  lad  of  equal  quantities :  if  either  is  want" 
ifig  of  its  propcrtiany  let  it  be  the  ajim.  Mix  the 
whole  according  to  art,  and  temper  it  well ;  lay  it 
on  a  heap,  and  let  it  reft  about  ten  days,  in  which 
time  it  will  mellow  and  digeft,  then  temper  it  well 
over  agsin,  and  be  not  too  liberal  of  water,  but 

bring 
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bring  it  to  a  proper  confiftency  by  labour,  of 
which  you  cannot  be  too  lavifli ;  after  this  heap 
it  again  for  three  or  four  days  more,  and  then 
temper  it  very  high,  till  it  becomes  tough  and, 
glewy:  this  done,  and  the  ground  (or  other  place 
whereon  it  is  to  be  laid)  being  ready,  lay  it  on  as 
thick  as  bccafion  requires,  often  treading  and  beat- 
ing it  with  a  ieater ;  but  if  for  the  upper  floor 
of  a  malt'hcu/ej  it  is  to  be  ipread  on  with  a  trowel 
only,  and  fufFered  to  dry  flowly  to  prevent  crack- 
ing ;  but  if  it  ihould  chance  to  fly  a  little,  it  is  to 
be  kneaded  down  with  the  hands,  wetted  with  a 
little  (kim*d  milk.  There  is  a  another  fort  more 
cheap  and  ordinary,  which  if  well  wrought  is 
very  durable :  take  loamy  clay,  with  one  third 
of  new  foft  horfe-dung  made  from  grafs,  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  coal-a(hes ;  temper  it,  and  pro* 
ceed  as  before  direded. 

FOLDING  of  SHEEP, 

It  is  very  improper  to  fold  them  in  very  wet 
weather,  for  if  the  land  is  of  a  binding  nature, 
by  their  treading  and  battering  it,  it  tnakc^  it  be- 
conie  very  ftiff  and  hard,  fo  that  it  rather  injures 
than  mends  it.  And  as  the  urine  of  the  fheep  19 
a  principal  manure,  rather  more  fo  than  their 
dung,  it  is  proper  for  the  Shepherd  to  let  them 
ftand  to  fliale  after  he  has  raifed  them,  before  he 
turns  them  out  of  the  pen,  which  if  they  do  not 
readily,  }et  him  walk  round  the  pen  with  his  Jog^ 

for 
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for  upon  (ight  of  himy   they  wilt  Jiali  immedi- 
auely. 

FOSSILS, 

Are  all  bodies  whatfocvcr  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
as  coal,  oars,  &c 

FOULDAGE, 

In  Norfolk,  ^c.  it  means  the  liberty  of  panning 
md  folding  (beep. 

FRAMPOLE- FENCE, 

A  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  tenants  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Petrc  of  Writtle  in  Eflex,  which 
i$y  to  have  the  wood  growing  on  the  fence,  and 
as  many  trees  and  poles  as  a  man  can  reach  from 
the  top  of  the  ditch  with  the -helve  of  his  ax: 
this  is  an  allowance  for  the  repairing  of  the  fence, 

F  R  E  E-B  E  N  C  H, 

Signifies  that  eftate^in  copy-hold  lands,  which 
the  wife  being  efpoufed  a  virgin,  hath  after  the  de- 
c^afe  of  her  hufband,  for  her  dower,  according 
.  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Manor,  as  at  Orleton  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  •,  the  relid  of  a  copy-hold  te- 
nant is  adn>itted  to  her  Ffee-bencby  that  is,  to  all 
her  hufband's  copy-hold  lands,  during  her  life,  at 
the  next  court  after  her  hufband's  death.  It  is 
cuftomary  in  fome  cities  and  franchifes,  for  the 
wife  to  have  her  hufband's  whole  lands,  Csfr.  for 

her  dower. 

Of 
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Of  the  Fru-'bincb^  inftarvces  we  have  Irt  feveral 
manors,  as  at  Eaft  and  Weft-Enbourn  in  the 
county  of  Berks  (ibe  manors  of,  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Craven)  if  a  cuftomary  tenant  die,  the  widow 
fcall  have  her  Free^^bentb  in  all  his  copy-bold  lands  \ 
but  if  Ihe  commit  incontintocy,  fhe  Ihall  forfeit 
her  eftate.  Yet  if  Ihc  will  come  into  the  court 
riding  backward  on  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail  in 
her  hand,  and  fay  the  words  following,  the  fteward 
18  bound  by  the  cuftom  of  the  manor^  to  re*admic 
her  to  her  Free*bencb. 


.     fUre  lamj 

Riding  upon  a  black  ramy 
Like  ^  whore  as  I  am  \ 
yind  for  nrf  Crincum  Crancum^ 
Have  lofi  my  Binkum  Bankum, 
,t>  jM  for  my  taiFs  game^ 

Have  done  this  xvorldfy  Jbame^ 
Therefore  I  pra^  you  Mr.  Steward^  kt 
bave  f^  kmd  again* 


The  like  cuftom  is  in  the  manor  rf  Chadfc- 
worth  in  the  fame  county ;  in  that  of  Torre  in 
Devonfhire,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Weft,  Vide 
CoweFs  Law  Diilionary. 

freehold; 

Is  that  land  which  a  man  holdeth  in  fee,  fee* 

tail,  or  at  leaft  for  term  of  life.    In  the  terms  of 

the 
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the  law  *tis  faid,  that  free-bold  v&  of  two  forts,  yr<<- 
bold  in  deedy  and  free-bold  in  law :  free-bold  in  deed^ 
is  the  real  pofleflion  of  land  or  tenements  in  fee^ 
fee-tail,  or  for  life.  Free-hold  in  law,  is  a  right 
that  a  man  hath  to  fuch  land  or  tenements  before 
his  entry  or  feizure.  It  hath  hkewife  been  extend- 
ed to  thofe  offices  which  a  man  holdeth,  either  in 
fee,  or  for  term  of  life.  Briton  defines  it  to  this 
tSe&y  frank-tenement  is  ^  poffeffion  of  the  foil,  or 
Services  iffuing  out  of  the  foil,  which  a  freeman 
holdeth  in  fee  to  him  and  his  heirs,  or  at  leaft  for 
the  term  of  his  life,  though  the  foil  be  charged 
with  free,  or  other  ferviccs.  Freehold  is  fometimes 
taken  in  oppofition  to  villenage.  Lambard  in 
his  explication  of  Saxon  words,  faith,  that  land 

n  the  Saxons  time  was  called  either  boc-land^  that 
,  holden  by  book  or  writing,  or  folc-landj  that 

s,  holden  without  writing.  The  former  he  re-  <5 
ports  was  held  with  far  better  condition,  and  by 
the  better  fort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, being  fgch  as  now  we  call  freehold.  The 
latter  was  commonly  in  the  poflelTion  of  cldwns, 
being  what  we  now  call,  at  the  will  of  the  lord^ 
But  the  meaning  oi  folc-land  in  general,  is,  the 
land  of  the  vulgar  people,  who  had  no  eftate 
therein,  but  held  the  fame .  under  fuch  rents  and 
fervices  as  were  accuftomed  or  agreed  upon,  at  the 
will  only  of  their  lord,  the  thane,^  and  it  was  there- 
fore not  put  in  writing,  but  accounted  ignohU. 

FUEL, 
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F  U  E  L,    or    F  E  W  E  L, 

Is  any  fort^f  materials  that  will  burn  or  keep  up 
fire.  As  to  wood  for  fuel ;  in  the  felling  it,  it  ia 
ufual  to  begin  with  the  underwood  firft.  It  is  com- 
mon to  fell  or  cut  underwood  from  Martinmas  to 
Holjr-roodi  but  oak,  asfoon  as  it  will  ftrip,  though 
not  after  May,  as  to  alh,  the  feafon  is  from 
Martinmas  to  Lady-day.  In  cafe  the  beads  or  tops 
of  trees  are  taken  off  for  firing,  it  is  proper  to  be- 
gin three  or  four  feet  above  the  timber,  if  confi- 
derable  and  valuable  ;  but  in  wind-fhook  trees  and 
hedge-rows,  they  ftiould  be  ftript  to  near  the  top, 
bccaufe  generally  they  are  full  of  boughs,  and  it  is 
proper  to  top  fuch  as  are  perceived  to  decay  at  the 
head,  or>  fuch  as  are  intended  for  pollards  \  let  the 
former  be  cut  off  a  confiderable  way  beneath  the 
decayed  place,  for  an  amputation  made  in  the 
quick  part  will  prevent  a  further  decay,  and  will 
prevent  decaying  trees  from  becoming  woric. 
Trees  intended  to  ftand  for  timber,  on  loping, 
make  the  amputation  nine  or  twelve  inches  from 
the  bole  or  body,  that  the  timber  receive  no  da- 
mage. 

There  is  a  common  received  opinion,  that  fuel 
cut  down  when  the  fap  is  up  never  burns  well, 
and  thefe  people  ftack  fuch  out  of  doors,  to  take 
'  all  winds  and  weather  to  wa(h  and  dry  out  the 
fap,  and  make  it  more  fit  for  the  fire.  I  have 
l^nown   this  prated  by  perfons  of  ($tberwife) 

good 
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good  underftanding ;  but  fuch  people  are  moil 
grofly  deceived ;  for  every  rational  perfon  knows, 
that  the  fap  in  a  tree  is  the  fame  thing  in  efieft  as 
the  juices  in  the  anin)al  body,  and  that  fuch  juices 
afford  ftrength  and  nouriftiment  to  it.  For  in- 
ftance,  it  is  very  uncommon  to  fee  a  Jfcw  of 
French- man  look  fo  frejh  and  forid  as  anEnglilh- 
man,  fcfr.  which  is  owing  to  eating  their  meat 
©ver-dreffed  {according  to  a  learned  pbsfician)  where- 
by the  juices  are  exhaufted,  and  fo  confcqucntly 
the  eaters  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  more  nu- 
trative  part  of  their  food ;  the  lame  thing  will  alfo 
hold  good  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  And  the 
thing  has  been  experimentally  proved,  that  any 
kind  of  wood  iox  fuel^  cut  at  the  rifmg  of  the  fap, 
cleft  up  and  ftack*d  wichin  doors,  and  fo  thoroughly 
dried,  has  burnt  with  great  ftrength,  hardly  infe- 
rior to  coals^  and  would  alfo  bear  the  fire  much 
longer  than  that  dried  otherwife:  it  being  well 
known  that  fire  does  not  prey  upon  all  things  and 
todies  alike ;  fome  it  devours  greedily,  other  fome 
withftand  it  longer  ere  they  are  devoured  by  it. 

N.  B.  It  has  been  alfo  proved,  that  wood  ftack*d 
out  of  doors,  and  kept  there  long,  when  laid 
on  the  fire  will  bum  fo  very  weak,  that  a  joint 
of  meat  {as  has  been  proved)  has  taken  a  third 
part  more  of  this  wood  to  roajl  it,  than  it  has 
when  roafted  with  wood  ftack'd  up  green,  and  un-  - 
def  a  roof;  but  old  for  eft  pollards^  fffr.  that  prove 
itd-wood,  may  be  ftack'd  without  doors  a  year, 

th« 
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the  juices  of  jhefc  being  of  a  quite  different  qua- 
lity from  that  of  the  others  before- mentioned. 

FURENDAL,  or  Fardingded^ 

Of  land,  fignifies  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre, 
and  in  Wiltlhire  it  is  the  common  name  ibr  a  rood 
of  land.  And  in  Ibme  places,  it  is  called  a 
Fltrtbendak^  and  in  other  placed,  it  fignifies  the 
fourth  part  of  a  quartern  of  land,  ,  as  in  fome 
others,  it  fignifies  two  gallons  of  com,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  bulhd. 

FURROW, 

A  trench  or  drain,  either  made  or  left  by  a 
plough,  or  by  fome  other  means  :  alfo  a  ridge  or 
fwclling  on  the  fide  of  a  tree, 

F  U  R  Z, 

Thefe  are  proper  to  make  mounds  on  fuch 
fliarp,  'ftony,  light  and  heathy  lands,  on  which 
thorns,  &?r.  ^ill  not  grow.  They  may  be  fown  in 
a  nurfery,  or  on  any  popr  light  land  in  drills,  and 
at  two  years  growth,  they  will  bfe  fit  to  be  tranf- 
planted ;  but  the  better  way  is  to  plough  up  the 
ground  where  the  mound  is  intended  to  be  made, 
and  to  lay  it  very  fine,  and  then  low  the  feed,  but 
not  very  thick,  unlefs  fome  are  intended  to  be 
drawn,  which  are  to  be  fenced,  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds  ;  and  in  a  few  years  they  \i^ill  make  an 
impenetrable  mound ;  but  fuch  mounds  are  not  to 
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'  be  made  narrower  than  a  perch  broad  }  and  tbqr 
will  afford  excelleoc  cover  for  game,  as  well  as  gqod 
fueU  and  when  they  are  to  be  cut  up,  the  bcft  me- 
thod is  to  cut  half  the  breadth  fiiift,  and  when  that  is 
^wn  ftrong,  to  c^t  the  remaining  part  ^  fo  that  it 
will  Hand  in^n^cc}  of  very  little  fencing :  flieep  in- 
deed are  very  greedy  devouiiers  of  it,  fo  that  it 
jmy  be  ixre(>qr  to  keep  them  from  it  &r  two  or 
ihmi  years,  when  thf  y  will  apt  be  able  tq  hurt 
it  i  by t  wh£;n  furz  are  to  be  planted  from  a  nw- 
fery,  obferve  to  lay  the  gropnd  as  fine  and  hollow 
towards  the  bank  as  poflible,  that  the  roots  may 
have  liberty  to  i^Hke  foacJvwardB,  and  not  to  foun- 
der againft  the  hard,  fplid  earth  •,  and  after  two  y/ears 
growth  they  are  to  be  cut  Qoping,  that  the  top  of 
every  ftem  may  have  room  to  Iprcad,  which 
thickens  the  mound,  and  prevents  its  dying,  at 
the  bottom.  The  French,  the  Devonftiire  and 
Cornwal  fort  is  very  good.  Furz  of  one  years 
growth  mixt  with  ftraw  {bay  better)  cut  into  chaff 
by  an  engine,  makes  very  good  food  for  horfts. 

GARTH, 

In  the  North  of  England,  fignifies  a  yard  or 

backslide,  a  little  clofe  or  hon^eftead  :  it  alfi)  fig- 

oifies  any  fmall  parcel  of  land ;  alio  a  wear,  dam, 

'  or  flank  in  ^  rivpr  for  the  catching  of  fifh :  as  a 

garth-ma;n,  ooe  who  owns  or  occupies  fuch  garth, 

GLUE, 
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'glue, 

ft  • 

:  By  glue  IS  noc  here  meant^  die  common  Jfort» 
which. iis^known  tx>  every  boufc  carpenferj  but  a 
ion  that  ior  eaDceeda  it>  for  this  vtll  iGtand  all  wea- 
(heiB  aod  other  apodeots,  and  ai  it  ia  a  thing  known 
but  to  fewj  and  may  be  fenriceaUe  to  fiun^y  I 
ftali  give  it  a  place  here- 

.  T;ike  fiib-glii^  that  >,  the  bed:  ifing-^a6,  a 
.feffident  quantity,  cut  it  into  fmall  bit3  {inng  Jirft 
Will  bruifed  in  a  mortar)  and  pour  thereon  common 
Arong  fpirits  of  wine,  which  muft  over  top  it  five 
or  ^  inches  ;  let  this  ftand  cloie  covered  to  digeft 
Un  or  twelve  days,  then  boil  them  gently  together, 
continually  ftirring  it  to  prevent  its  burning  •,  boil 
it  till  the  glue  and  liquor  is  well  incorporated  {iX'^ 
cepP  a  fern  firings  which  will  not  dijfolve)  whilft  hot; 
ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth  into  a  proper 
vefiel,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  clofe  flopt.  This 
will  ^mplt  with  a  very  gientle  heat  into  a  fine  tranfpo^ 
rent  liquor,  ?nd  any  thing  joined  with  this  glue, 
>ill  rather  break  in  the,  firm  wood  than  in  the 
joint  .united  by  this  compofition.  Spirits  added 
to  common  glue^  greatly  ftrengthens  it. 

.GOATS, 

Are  a  fpccies  of  cattle  that  will  not  only  feed, 

.  but  live  and  grow  fat  with  feeding  on  furz,  briers, 

.braijnbles,   thorns,  broom,  ling,  i^c.   and  aflfeft 

bills  rather  than  lower  ^unds.    It  has  been  com- 

K  %  plain'd 
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p]ain'd  of  as  a  great  negled  in  this  kingdom  in  not 
propagating  more  this  ufeful  and  valuable  crea- 
ture.     An  eminent  and  learned   author   argues 
after  the  following  manner.     "  Sofs  he,  here  in 
England  are  tboufands  of  acres  of  land  unirn-* 
proveable,  as  upon  black  and  white  blowing 
^^  fands  that  bear  nothing  but  heath,  &r.  and  will 
«<  hardly  keep  any  creature  alivfe :  yet  fuch  land 
•*  ftock'd  with  goats  would  turn  to  conQderable 
account :    they  paying  for  keeping,  if  only  for 
their  fkins  and  tallow,  for  if  the  he  goats  are 
gelt  and  made  weathers,  their  Ikins  would  be 
much  better,  and  yield  double  the  quantity  of 
tallow  they  otherwife  would,   as  it  has  been 
**  known  a  weather  goat  has  yielded  fixteen  pounds 
^*  or  more,  which  is  worth  no  lefs  than  four-fence 
^'  per  pound,  (//  being  more  valuabk  than  deerfuet) 
**  and  the  green  (kin  a  (hilling  more  j  fo  that  the 
**  fkin  and  tallow  upon  an  average  will  be  worth 
from  four  to  five  (hillings,  befides  the   fle(h, 
which  is  as  good  as  venifon,   and  by  (bme'  ac» 
**  counted  preferable  to  it,  efpecially  the  kids  and 
•*  weathers^  and  if  more  eaten,  would  be  account-- 
**  cd  fo.     An  acre  of  fuch  land  as  Wind(br-fo- 
^*  reft  is,  would  keep  four  or  five  goats,  which 
«*  would  produce  (ifteen   (hillings  without  their 
''  flefh,    and  with  it    double   the   fum,  without 
*^  which  advantage,  an  acre  wouki  not  be  worth 
**  eighteen-pence :  befides  the  (kins  are  ufeful,  be- 
y  ing  as  tough  and  as  neat  wear  as  buck  and  doe^ 

"  and 
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^  and  are  when  drefled^  fit  for  breeches,  fhoes  for 
^^  women,  vellum,  plats  for  maps,  (^e.  and  when 
^*  tann'd»  is  what  is  called  Turkey  and  Spanifb  lea* 
**  ther  and  cordiVant,  and  the  Httle  we  haye  hero 
*^  tann'd  with  ihumach,  make^  fine  ftout  leather, 
*^  and  a  valuable  commodity."  Thefe  creatures 
bring  forth  two,  and  fometimes  three  kids  at  once) 
{o  that  their  increale  is  almoft  paft  belief  {cafualties 
tx^epttS)  if  mathematical  demonftration  did  not 
enforce  it,  as  appears  by  the  computation  in  the 
following  table,  which  to  fave  myfelf  the  trouble 
of  calculating,  I  borrowed  from  an  eminent  and 
learned  author. 
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The  above  tal^  is  calculated  fiir  their  brings* 
ing  two  at  a  dme  only,  and  thofe  but  once  a  year^ 
whereby  it  is  plainly  demohftrated,  that  if  a  per- 
fon  b^ins  but  with  25fhegoatS)  and^with  apahr 
of  young  ones  only  to  each,  the  increafe  in  eleven 
years  amounts  to  102375,  of  which  15600  at« 
file  goats,  25600  are  ewe  kids,  and  25600  are  for 
weather  kids,  according  to  the  table ;  but  pro- 
vided a  peribn  be^ns  with  50,  with  each  a  pur 
of  ywng,  the  fame  number  is  produced  in  10 
years,  if  wit}i  a  100,  &f^  the  fame  number  b 
t>nxiuced  in  9^  years.  If  with  200  and  their  young, 
the  fame  number  is  produced  in  8  years,  as_  ap- 
pears by  the  table.  For  the  firft  year  of  each  ac- 
count anfwera  to  25,  50,  100,  and  200,  in  the 
firft  column  of  the  table,  and  by  adding  of  25 
and  50,  and  25  and  100,  and  50  and  too,  and 
25,  50  and  100,  is  found  the  increafe  of  yg^ 
125,  150,  and  175,  for  any  number  of  years 
within  the  table.  As  to  their  diftempers  (except 
in  fome  very  few  particulars)  they  are  the  flkme 
with  thofe  of  flieep. 

GOUTY- LAND, 

As  it  is  in  fome  places  called,  is  moorifh,  cold, 
or  black-land :  this  {on,  of  land  is  to  be  ordered  in 
the  fame  manner  as  heaihy-land^  only  this  is  to  b€ 
burnt  deeper  a  great  deal  •,  and  then  it  will  very  (tU 
dom  bear  any  thing  but  oats,  white  oats  upon  the 
lighter  coloured,  and  black  oats  upon  the  blacker. 

The 
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The  turf  of  thcfe  lands  pared  deep,^  burnt  and 
carried  upon  rye  and  hdrley  lands,  19  accosted  a 
better  manure  than  dung* 

GRANARY, 

A  place  where  corn  is  kept  when  threfhed, 
from  all  vermin  that  would  injure  or  fpoil  it. 
Thei«  are  ailb  feveral  methods  fer  the  keeping 
corn,  grain,  &V.  itom  injuries  unthrefiied.  The 
common  method  oi-  keeping  it  in  the draw,  is  to 
ftt  it  up  in  ftacks  after  thd  following  manner. 
Firft,  fet  up  a  frame  of  timber  of  three,  ^c.  pdfts 
of  a  fide  at  proper  diftances,  both  as  to  length 
and  breadth,  handfomely  framed  and  pin'd  to*- 
gether :  thefe  pofts  are  bound  round  or  covered 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  top  with  latttn  tin  to  prevent  rats^ 
mice,  6fr.  itom  getting  into  the  grain,  &r.  but 
Dutch  or  Plymouth  tiles  would  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better,  thefe  being  not  fubjed  to  acquire  ruft  as 
thft^  other  will. 

Another  method,  and  I  think  preferable  to 
the  former,  {as  ftanding  kwer)  is  to  raife  ftonc 
fupporters,  pillars  or  columtis,  about  three 
feet  high,  and  about  two  fquare  at  bottom,  and 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  at  the  top,  on 
%whkh  is  to  be  laid  a  round  cap,  covering  or  en- 
tablature of  ftone,  about  twenty  or  twenty-two 
inches  diameter  at  botifom  next  to  the  pillar  or  c6- 
lumn,   and  about  iixteen  or  eighteen  inches  sft 

K  4  top,; 
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top,  and  fix  or  fevcn  thick,  io  that  thde  coverings, 
caps,  &^.  reprcfent  the  fruftum  of  a  cone,  or  j/sl* 
ther  that  of  ^  parabolic  con<Md :  thefe  pillars  may  be 
iet  pound  or  fquare :  if  to  fet  Hacks  of  corn  on,  a 
circular  form  is  preferable,  as  praftifed  common* 
ly  in  Buckinghamihire ;  ^c.  corn-ftacks,  &f .  made 
after  this  manner,  or  fquare,  admit  of  being  thatchc 
quite  round  ^  and  when  made  round,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  eaves,  they  will  reprefent  the  fiiaftum 
of  a  cone  fet  upon  its  lefler  bafe,  and  the  upper 
part  will  repreient  a  cone  itfelf ;  but  when  made 
fquare  from  the  bottom  to  the  eaves,  they  will  re- 
prefent the  fruftum  of  a  pyramid  fet  upon  its  lefler 
bafe,  and  the  upper  part  will  reprefent  a  compleat 
pyramid.  Such  ftacks  thatcht  round,  beft  fecures 
them  from  winds  and  weather;  but  then,  here 

* 

arifes  an  obje£tion ;  which  is,  that  fuch  ftacks  muft 
be  taken  all  down  at  once,  of  what  fize  Ibever 
they  be ;  but  when  made  in  an  oblong  form,  or 
that  of  a  long  fquare^  any  particular  part  may  be 
taken  down  at  once  without  injuring  the  remain^ 
der :  but  where  the  farms  are  lai^,  and  admit 
of  ieveral  ftately  ftacks,  I  notwithftanding  think 
the  round  and  fquare  preferable.  Such  ftacks  {if 
made  large)  are  to  have  pillars,  &^.  fet  in  the 
middle,  the  better  to  fupport  them. 

On  fuch  ftone  pillars  may  be  fet  roofd  build- 
ings of  any  fize,  the  fides  being  boarded,  in  which 
may  be  fecurely  laid  in  proper  apartments,  corn 
thralhed  or  unthraihed,  as  in  other  ordinary  and 

.common  buildings ;  but  great  care  is  to  be  taken, 

that 
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that  no  ladder,  &r.  is  left  ftanding  againft  fuch 
places  to  let  in  mice,  &?r.  When  a  quantity  of 
corn  (ivbeat  ejpecialfy)  is  thrafht,  and  intended  to 
be  kept  a  longer  time,  than  it  would  keep  laid  , 
upon  a  floor,  Gfr.  the  beft  way  is,  in  harveft,  on 
making  a  Wheat  Hack,  after  it  is  raifed  thi;ee  or 
^  iburifeet,  to  lay  a  quantity  of  this  thrafht  corn  in  the 
middle  loofe,  and  then  to  lay  two  or  three  courfe$ 
of  fheaves,  and  after  that  another  quantity  of  corn 
as  before,  and  fo  proceed  S.  S.  S.  or  lay  upon  lay, 
•till  all  is  laid  in. 

There  was  a  certain  yeoman  in  Northampton- 
Ihire,  that  kept  a  ftack  of  wheat  fo  fet  up  fix  and 
twenty  years,  it  being  fet  up  in  1731,  and  not 
taken  down  till  the  year  1757,  when  it  was  clear 
of  all  vermin,  and  proved  exceeding  good,  and 
was  much  fought  after  by  bakers  to  mix  with 
newer  and  weaker  gram. 

N.  B.  This  grain  proved  more  advantageous 
to  the  baker  than  to  the  feller  ;  for  corn  kept  to 
^  great  age,  takes  in  great  quantities  of  water  to 
make  the  dough  flexible,  and  fit  to  be  convert- 
ed into  bread,  and  it  could  hardly  be  brou^t 
into  a  proper' temper  alpne;  but  by  mixing  it 
vrith  a  proper  quantity  of  newer  grain,  hardly  any 
can  be  found  to  equal  it. 

GRANGE, 

Is  an  houfe  with  bams,  (tables,  granaries,  ftalls, 
&r.  ta  which  belong  a  farm.  In  Ihort,  it  in- 
cludes every  thing  belonging  to  a  farm* 

I 
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H. 
HARIOT,  HARRIOT  or  HERRIOT, 

As  the  word  now  implies,  is  the  beft  beaft  a 
tenant  hath  at  his  death,  due  to  the  lord  bycuf- 
tom,  be  It  horfe,  ox,  6fr.  and  in  forae  manors, 
^the  beft  piece  of  plate,  jewel  or  other  beft  goods. 
There  is  Hariot-fervice^  and  Hariot'cuftom.  Ha- 
riot  after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life,  is  Hariot- 
cuftom.  Hariot  after  the  death  of  a  tenant  in  fee** 
fimple,  is  Hariot-fervice.  For  this  the  Lord  (hall 
deftrain,  but  for  the  other  he  (hall  feize. 

I 

H  AS  E  L  or  H  A  S  L  E, 

Jl  well  known  nut-tree.  It  is  beft  railed  from 
the  nuts  fowed  like  mafi  in  a  pretty  deep  furrow, 
about  the  end  of  February.  Light  ground  may 
be  immediately  ibwn  and  harrowed  in ;  but  pro^ 
vided  the  ground  is  clay;  or  otherwife^f^^,  plow 
it  more  early,  that  it  may  be  well  mellowed  by  the 
froft.  In  the  third  year  cut  the  (hoots  near  the 
ground,  let  the  amputation  be  made  with  a  (harp 
bill  without  any  hailing.  Where  a  pleafure- 
grove  is<  de(igned,  plant  in  foffss  at  about  four 
feet  diftance ;  cut  the  plants  wjthin/w  or^^  inches 
of  the  earth,  dre(fing  them  for  two  or  three  Springs 
and  Autumns,  and  looTening  the  mould  a  little 
about  the  roots.  :If  planted  from  fliocnis,  take 
thofe  of  the  chriviog  fort,  of  the  fize  of  fmall 
wands,  ai^d  fuch  as  have  drawn  (everal  hwry  twigs, 

which 
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which  by  no  means  cut  off,  iior  yet  the  roots,  un^ 
lefs  wifely  and  Iparingly  -,  a  coppice  being  planted 
Ml  Autunui,  nviy  be  cut  within  three  or /<?tfr  inches 
of  the  ground  the  Spring  following,  which  the 
new  rifing  cions  will  repair  in  dufters  and  tufts  \ 
ibme  think  it  better  to  let  them  ftand  two  years 
before  they  are  cut  down,  which  may  then  be 
done  clofe  to  the  earth,  the  weaker  elpecially. 
Filberts  are' to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
both  may  be  improved  by  tranfplanting.  They 
afieA  cold,  barren,  dry  and  fandy  grounds  and 
mountains,  but  not  thofe  that  are  damp  and 
mofly.  Such  cojjpices  may  be  felled  at  twelve 
years  growth,  univerfals  being  pretpiied. 

HAWS, 

A  fort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  the  white-thom 
ihrub,  alio  a  little  croft  or  clofe  near  a  houfe  \  as 
a  bean-haw^  a  hemp-haw,  i^c.  but  in  the  North, 
it  (ignifies  a  green  plot  c£  ground  in  a  valley. 

As  to  the  management  of  Haws  for  the  raifing 
.  of  quick-fets,  take  the  following  method.  Gather 
the  Haws  being  foil  ripe,  and  in  a  hole' dug  for 
thepurpofc,  bury  ^^  or  Jix  buQiels  till  the  Au- 
tumn following,  fo  that  they  lie  in  the  ground  ^ 
wholeyear,  which  diflblves  the  pulp,  and  leaves 
the  kernels  bare.  {But  fome  bold  it  heft^  not  tofoxb 
them  till  the  next  Spring.)  They  delight  in  a  mel- 
low ground,  which  is  to  be  dug  pretty  deep,  and 
laid  clean  in  fmall  ridges,  leaving  about  fifteen 
or  fixteen  inches  between  each  ridge,  for  the  greater 

con- 
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conveniency  <£  weeding,  hoeing,  &r.  •  Some  in 
two^  others  in  three  years,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  foil,  will  be  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  for  ufe^r 
Thefe  quite  out-ftrip  the  mi(hapen  fiunted  ones 
gathered  in  the  fields,  and  will  make  a  mound 
two  or  three  years  fooner  than  thofe. 

H  A  Y  W  A  R  D, 

Formerly  fignificd  a  perfon  that  kept  the  com- 
mon herd  of  the  town ;  but  now  fignifies  a  per- 
fon that  fees  that  one  man*s  cattle  do  not  trefpafs 
upon  another  man*s  land  to  fpoil  his  crop,  &fr. 
on  catching  them,  he  is  to  drive  them  toiYitpOfmd^ 
where  they  arc  to  remain  till  they  are  replevy'd, 
or  the  owner  pay  a  certain  fmall  acknowledgment 
for  fuch  trefpafs  to  the  Hayward.  This  officer 
is  returnable,  and  fworn  at  the  Lord's  court. 

^  H  AZELY,  or  BRICK-EARTH, 

Found  in  lb  vera]  parts  of  the  kingdom,  more 
particularly  in  Eflex,  and  is  produced  of  a  kind 
of  loam,  very  much  like  red  clay,  only  in  qua- 
lity different  •,  for  what  rain  foevcr  falls  upon  this, 
finks  through  the  whole  Jlratum  immediately  ;  it 
alfo  has  no  ftones  in  it :  whereas  all  clays  hold  the 
water  that  falls  upon  them,  till  the  fun  and  air 
dry  it  Up )  and  after  rain  with  froft  moulder  into 
duft  -,  befides,  clays  have  generally  (tones  mixt 
with  them.  The  bed  produft  of  thefe  forts  of  lands 
as  to  corny  is  rye,  barley,  white  oats,  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, turnips  and  peafe ;  but  th^y  require  great 

quan- 
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quantities  of  dung.  Its  natural  produce  is  bix)om- 
fsruj  four  quitch-grafs,  and  almoft  all  f6rts  of  other 
pernicious  weeds.'  As  to  artificial  graflfes,  it  will  bear 
clover  and  ray-grafs,  but  will  not  hold  more  than 
two  crops.  The  beft  manure  for  this  fort  of  land 
is  marl,  chalk,  clay,  andfea-coal  alhes,  andfuch 
things  as  gives  tenacity.  And  this  fort  of  earth 
is  excellent  manure  for  clay*Ianda.  It  is  very 
proper  to  be  laid  upon  any  other  fort  of  foil  con- 
trary to  itfcH. 

HEATH, 

Is  a  fort  of  wild  (hrub,  as  likewife  a  plain  co- 
vered with  it.  As  to  heathy-land,  it  is  common 
for  the  farmers  in  Kent,  to  cut  up  the  heath  in 
May,  and  when  dry  to  burn  it,  referving  the  alhes  ( 
then  to  plough  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  finnod 
plough,  and  bum  itasfoon  as  tolerably  dry;  and 
minding  thefe  afhes  with  lime  and  fea-iand,  to 
fpread  them,  and  lay  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dung 
over  alt.  About  the  end  of  September,  i^e  land 
is  fown  with  wheat,  and  fo  continued  for  tbne 
ytarsy  and  the  fourth  fown  barley,  being  firft  fold- 
ed with  fheep,  and  generally  three  years  more 
with  oats,  and  the  year  following  with  peafe,  and 
aftei*  this  it  will  generally  bear  good  grafs  for 
ibme  years  more.  In  Stafibrdfhire,  the  heath  is 
ftockt  up  in  Summer  and  burnt,  mixing  the  afhes 
with  lime,  allowing  about  fixteen  quarters  of  this 
compoHtion  to  an  acre,  which  is  ploughed  under 
furrow  about  tis  end  of  September,  or  fomething 

bter^ 
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b^ter  >  when  it  is  ibwn  with  rye,  there  muft^  be  al« 
V>w^.  about  two  buihels ,  to  an  acc€,  which  com* 
0K)nly  produces  about  twentyrfi vq  :  after  rye  i& 
i{>w9  b^r^ey,  neyt  whire-peajEb,  after  that  oat3» 
iwd.thep  \M  dow*  for  grafs. 


•      « • 
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t.  By  Hedges,  I  kere:  mean  only  dead  Hedges^ 
ibrt&e  fencing  of -quick  moiqids  and  fmaU  gar* 
dens,  and  other  fmall  plats  of  land. near  faoufesi 
&c.  and  I  would*  have  thefe  made  more  decent, 
handfome,  and  more  durable  than  thofe  done  after 
tbt  common  (lovtilly  ipanner  praftifed  in  nloll 
ptbces  I  have  feien  i  and  therefore  I  will  hei}e  give  a 
%ednafin  of  wl^t  I  have  obfcrved  near  Oxford,  and 
|:heDown3  of  Berks  ahd  Wilts ;  Firft,  nearOxfi>rd, 
ffA»et  dead  Htdff^y  are  a  mound  to  the  beforei- 
jmcnfioned  /^^/^  th^y  are  made  of  Uack-iimms 
«ftet  dbbc  foUofWing  manner :  a  U^otcti  vf  made  abouc 
;^j0ches  fquar^  along  the  middl^i^iftt;o  which,  ar^ 
idrivefi  i^pr^hA  ftraigtl^.^oi^  or  Mack-iicrnikak^u 

a^wacj,.6?tff  of  .tbe.beft  thorns  are  fet  upright  in 
the.  tr<mch  of  jfi;ich  thicknefs  as  t&  cover  both 
fide^  i>f  the  ftake«  (j^  hng  enough  far  the  mended 
ktigkt:9f  tiie  hedge  tbfi  better)  if.  not,  another  wap 
«9fi  the  weake/  for^  are  joined  >uid  flipt  betweep 
^dib  tops  of  the  odser,  one  by  one  or  fingly  {n^t 
ttei^  is.^  a  venture  as  the  Jlovenfy  way  is)  xhtfi 
Twithi  Kazetfods  {o^ik  better)  bind  th^  thorns  togcr 
lUttime  or. ^H^. inches  below«the  top  of  tlie 
'.I  ftakes 
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itakes  in  the  joioed  part  with  a  doubk  wale^  in 
the  fame  manner  a$  the  top  of  hazel  hurdles  are 
bound ;  and  about  rigbUen  inches  higher,  a  light 
fingle  one  is  run  along  the  hedge,  and  fo  pro^ 
ceeds  from  ftake  to  flake  till  all  his  finifhed,  not 
'forgetting  to  ram  the  earth  well  into  the  trench 
on  both  fides  to  i^cn  the  bottom :  after  allt 
with  a  fine  light  keen  hand-bill,  with  upright 
ibrokes,  cut  off  aU  loofe  draggling  fprigs,  which 
will  bring  the  whole  to  a  perfe£t  fmoothne{s.  A 
Hedge  well  and  exquifitely  made  after  this  man^ 
ner,  the  wood  being  cut  in  its  proper  feafon^  will 
Hand  in  m^y  places  {even,  and  in  fome  other 
nine  or  ten  years,  for  here  the  wood  fJands  per- 
pendicular, and  all  the  wet  runs  immediately  oflf 
without  lodging.  I  have  feen  hedges  thus  per** 
formed  look  as  well  as. pales,  nay  better  th^  or*^ 
dinary  on^s. 

As  to  t;he  qh^t  fort  of  dpad  Hedges,  which  I 
have  ob^rved  oi)  the  Downs  in  Berks  and  Wilts, 
they  are  made  with  ftraight  upright  (takes,  driven 
into  the  ground  with  a  maul^  &c.  and  then  wrought 
with  trimm'd  oak  and  hazel  rods,  much  after  the 
mannei;  that  conmion  hurdles  are  made  ^  which 
takes  a  little  more  time  than  the  common  floven- 
ly  way,  but  then  this  is  faved  in  the  quantity  of 
wood  :  thefe  burdle  Hedges  fo  made  (thin  of  wood) 
dry  immediately  and  ftand  as  long  as  the  Osoford* 
(hire  Hedges,  a  new  one  not  being  wanted  every 
tiree  years.  The  ufe  of  this  lafl  fort  is  only  to  part 
fever al  lands  from  thofe  common  or  arable^  when  fmall 
parcels  are  occafionally  taken  in  for  fome  partial* 

lar 
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hr  ufe,  and  will  only  prevent  cattle  trelpaffing :  the 
others  prevent  incurGons  of  every  minute  animal. 
Weather  ftakes  may  be  fet  to  either  of  thefe  hedges 
as  ocdafion  requires. 

H  E  M  P> 

Is  a  valuable  as  well  as  uieful  commodity,  not 
only  for  making  of  halters^  but  for  feveral  other 
ufeful  purpofes,  and  if  more  propagated  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  thofe  who  raife  it,  and  a 
general  one  to  the'whole  community.  It  delights 
in  a  warm  and  fandy  or  fomewhat  gravelly  foil  io 
it  be  •  rich  and  deep  -,  a  cold  clayey  wet  and  moor- 
iih  foil  does  not  at  all  agree  with  it,  and  it  has  one 
peculiar  good  property  belonging  to  it,  that  is,  it 
will  effeftually  kill  and  dcftroy  all  weeds  growing 
on  the  land  whereon  it  is  fown.  The  beft  feed  is 
that  which  is  brighteft  and  holds  its  colour  and 
fubftance  in  rubbing.  About  three  bufhels  will 
fow  an  acre ;  but  the  richer  the  land  fo  much  the 
thicker  it  is  to  be  fown,  the  poorer,  the  thinner. 
The  time  of  fowing  is  April,  or  as  the  Spring 
falls  oiit  {more  early  or  late)  great  care  is  to  be  ta- 
ken to  prcferve  the  feed  from  birds,  who  are  great 
dcvourers  of  it.  About  Lammas  is  the  firft  fca- 
fon  for  gat-hering  it,  when  a  good  part  will  be 
ripe ;  that  is  the  light  fummer-hemp,  this  bears 
no  feed,  and  is  commonly  called  Fimbkbempy 
when  this  hemp  is  ripe,  the  ftalks  grow  white, 
and  the  leaves  fall  downwards,  and  turn  yellow 
at  top,  at  which  time  it  is  to  be  pulled,  dried  and 

laid 
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lai<i  op  £>r  ufe*  On  pulling  this  up,  great  care 
inuft  be  tdken  not  to  break  that  left  fbmding,  be« 
caufe  that  is  to  grow  'till  about  Michaelmas,  about 
nv^ich  time  it  will  be  ripe,  and  this  is  commonly 
called  Karl-bmpL  When  it  is  gathered  and  bound 
up  in  biindles,  it  is  to  be  fl^kt  or  houied  'till 
the  feed  is  thrafhed  out.  The  Ekmp  hanreft  com# 
ing  in  after  that  of  com,  is  of  great  fervicc  to 
the  poor>  and  affords  them  work  in  the  winter; 
femd  wasHenqp  and  Flax  more  propagated,  it  would 
greatly  help  the  poor  c^  this  nation.  There  is 
room  for  fuch  propagation,  as  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  it,  and  great  quantities  ane  bought 
and  brought  over  from  our  good  neighbours,  thoie 
precious  covenanters,  the  Dutch. 
As  to  the  manner  of  waterings  ^^^g^  (^c* 

vide  Flax*  ^ 

HIGHWAYS. 

By  Highways,  I  do  not  mean  public  or  Tum- 
pike-Roiads,  but  fuch  common  Highways  or  Roads 
as  come  under  the  in^Aion  and  care  of  the 
furveyors  of  every  parifh.  I  fhall  not  mention 
any  ftatute  or  a£fc  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
mending  fuch  Highways,  for  every  furveyor  that 
can  read  is  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  theie 
things  as  well  as  myfelf,  and  he  that  can  read  i| 
qualified  for  fuch  office.  I  ihall  therefore  only 
give  fome  diredtions  for  the  better  diipofing  of  the 
materials,  labour  and  money  allowed  by  fiid^ 
jftatutes  and  a&$.    As, 

Vol.  I.  h  When 
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When  a  Highway  or  Road  is  become 
through  long  negleft,  and  no  neighbouring  gen^ 
demen  fo  kind  as  to  prefent  it  in  onjer  to  have 
it  bettered ;  it  is  neceflary^  firft  to  plough  it  (1/ 
mi  t90  fnU  of  ftanes  and  rubbijh)  laying  it  as  high 
as  {)o£Gible  in  the  middle  1  If  this  i»  not>pra6tica- 
ble^  let  the  rubbifli  lying  near  and  at  the  outTides 
be  peckt  and  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  middle^ 
where  it  is  to  lie  till  weU  fettled,  then  in  all  flats, 
falls  and  rills  either  make  a  fmall  ford  with  hard 
ftones  pitcht  an  end  and  well  fet ;  or  otherwife 
by  rsdfing  the  level  a  little,  make  a  perforation 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  wide,  as  occafion.  requires  ; 
fo  as  to  be  large  enough  to  carry  off  all  wa- 
ter that  ihall  drain  thither  ;  and  take  care  it  be 
well  covered  with  large  broad  ftones,  over  which 
lay  other  proper  materials,  firft  larger  ftones,  then 
fmaller,  &fr.  and  ovef  all  gravel :  and  after  the 
iides  of  the  Highway  are  thrown  into  the  middle, 
lay  largie  ftones  pretty  regular  {if  pitcht  near  on 
e^e  the  better)  and  on  thefe  lay  fmaller,  and  cover 
all  with  gravel,  if  to  be  had,  if  not  chippings  of 
ftones  or  other  fmall  rubbifli,  fo  that  the  whole 
may  lie  two  feet  thick  at  leaft,  and  by  no  means 
pinch  the  way  in  breadth.  If  it  is  a  way  mucli 
tfed  by  carriages,  make  it  widd  ^nougti  for  to 
meet  loaded,  efpecially  in  fome  particular  places  : 
let  all  {if  fojfibk)  be  done  in  dry  weather;  for 
this  adds  a  good  deal  to  the  work-,  becaufe  not 
cnly  more  may  be  done,  but  more  to  the  purpofe. 

The 
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TKe  teams,  labourers,  and  materials  in  a  parifli^ 
With  a  fmail  levy  properly  applied  will  perform 
Wonders  :  and  thofe  parifhes  ^h^t  are  defirous  of 
good  roads^  it  would  be  proper  they  fhQuld  mend 
ft  piece  perfeftly  well  one.year,  the  next  year  another 
piece,  &?f .  till  the  whole  is  finifhed ;  for  although 
a  piece  not  toucht  the  lame  year,  may  ftand  in  great 
Aeed  of  fome  help,  yet  if  poffible,  let  it  flip'tiUlts 
turn  comes.  When  once  a  road  is  pcrfcftly  mended, 
the  charge  is  quite  triHing  to  keep  it  fo,  the  greater 
cxpence  is  foon  repaid,  and  the  greater  expence  at 
firft,  in  a  few  years  will  be  found  to  be  the  leaft ; 
befides,  the  pleaFure  of  having  a  galloping  road 
in  the  Winter,  which  perhaps  before  was  hardly 
palTable  in  the  Summer,  but  in  fome  places  the 
land  is  a  deep  clay,  and  no  Jlones  near  at  hand.  In 
thefe  places,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  the  roads 
large  and  ^ide,  and  to  keep  them  Very  high  in  the 
middle,  laying  fome  black-thorns  under  in  the 
worft  places,  and  procuring  fome  ftones,  though  at 
fome  diilance,  to  make  good  perforations  at  any 
ri//,  &c.  to  carry  off  the  water  that  would  other- 
wife  ftagnate.  Near  thefe^  and  all  other  roads^ 
keep  the  hedges  well  cur,  and  the  ditches  well 
fcoured,  to  let  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fun- 
beams. 

In  repairing  lanes  that  lie  level,  or  nearly  fb, 

make  the  highway  in  the  middle;  but  if  the 
ground  lies  higher  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  re- 
pair the  higheft,  and  by  no  means  the  loweft,  for 
the  highway  being  made  on  the  upper  fide,  will 

Ia  2  keep 
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keep  itfdf  dry  by  draining  on  the  lower»  and  fo 
into  the  ditch ;  but  obferve  not  to  make  it  b  near 
the  upper  ditch  as  to  tread  into  it«  If  made  oa 
the  lower  fide,  it  can  hardly  ever  be  made  good, 
voleis  the  ground  has  a  proper  defcent,  to  let  the 
water  off  the  h^hway  at  a  rill  or  rills  that  crofs 
fiich  lane :  if  the^  are  not  fucb,  it  is  almoft  im- 
pdTible  to  keep  it  found  and  perfe^ ;  befides,  half 
the  materials  will  make  it  good  on  the  upper  fide, 
that  will  hardly  make  it  paflabJe  on  the  lower.  An 
highway  that  lies  with  a  proper  defcent,  and  is 
bad,  if  foipe  adjacent  fpring,  or  other  condant  run- 
ning water,  was  turned  down  it  (andfo  that  it  can 
$lean  run  off  with  a  quick  draught  after  it  has  done 
its  office)  it  effectually  mends  it. 

I  faw  this  done  with  great  fuccefs  a  mile  in  lengthy 
nfon  a  road  that  leads  into^  and  through  a  market 
town  in  the  Wefi  of  England. 

In  highways,  where  carriages  feldom  meet,  I 
know  an  ingenious  farmer,  that  mends  them  in 
the  following  manner. 

There  being  but  one  track,  he  caufes  (^ones  to 
be  gathered  on  his  adjacent  lands  {breaks  the  larger) 
and  drops  them  into  the  ruts  \  but  not  fo  as  to  fill 
them  up,  and  lays  more  of  the  fame  in  the  pad- 
way  J  and  lets  off  the  water  at  every  riU  and  water- 
courfej  fo  by  an  inconfiderable  charge>  he  keeps 
his  highways  constantly  good. 

In  all  gate-ways  in  inclofures,  whether  common 
ways  or  private  ones>  let  there  be  fufficicnt  ftone 

per- 
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perf9fation9  made,  and  well  covered  with  ruhbiftf^ 
and  where  ftone$  are  hot  eafy  to  be  had,  let  them 
he  ifiade  of  green  elm,  willow,  fallow,  oak,  or 
fw  want  of  theie,  £bme  cither  fort  of  hollow  trees, 
or  ihells  of  fuch  trees,  and  let  the  earth  be  weU 
rammM  to  them,  and  laid  high  to  throw  the  water  ^ 
off  above,  as  well  as  to  let  it  pafs  beneath  %  for  by 
keying  chefe  places  good  and  clear,  as  well  as 
all  highways,  a  great  many  accidents  are  pre- 
vented, which  have  too  often  happened  other- 
wife. 

HOG, 

In  the  Aiid-land  and  north  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, a  young  weather-lheep ,  is  called  by  this 
name  -,  but  I  hereby  mean,  that  domeftic  creature 
which  goes  by  the  general  name  of  Hog  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom. 

Hogs  whilft  lean,  feed  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
ufelefs  to  mofl:  other  creatures,  fo  that  keeping  of 
them  muft  be  very  advantageous  to  the  farmer • 
They  are  brought  on  confiderably  in  flefh  alfo, 
with  haws^  hP^y  J^^h  crabs^  refuie  potatoes^  oak 
and  Imh-maft.  And  it  is  cuftomary  in  moft  parts 
of  the  kingdom,'  where  there  are  forefts^  chaceSj 
tvoodsj  &c.  for  the-  inhabitants  within  the  verges^ 
to  turn  their  Hogs  [nto  fuch  places  to  viaji  in  that 
feaibn  of  the  year ;  but  in  a  great  many  places  a 
fooliih  cuftom  prevails  which  is,  that  of  turning 
their  Hogs  to  grifs  the  beginning   of  May,  to 

h  3  graze 
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graze  in  the  open  field  upon  common  graft,  H 
their  horned-cattle  do*  and  hire  a  Iwinc-herd  to 
attend  them.  They  go  out  about  fevcn  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  return  about  the  fame  hour 
in  the  evening,  when  the  Swine-herd  (centrary  ta 
all  other  keepers  of  caitle)  is  not  at  the  trouble  of 
attending  them  home,  for  the  poor  creatures  be- 
ing kept  from,  their  more  natural  food  than  com^ 
mon  grafs  for  the  time  above-mentioned,  become 
very  much  hurigcr-bit,  running  home  with  a  mofk 
hideous  cry,  almofl:  drowning  the  foUnd  of.  the 
fwine-ber^s  boy,  fent  before  witli  an  horn  to  give 
notice  to  their  owners  to  put  ftviU  in  the  troughs 
againft  thcfe  hungry  ^a^j  come  in.  I  obfcrvcd  when 
I  was  in  thofe  parts  where  this  cuftom  prevails,  that 
upon  the  found  of  the  horn  in  the  evening,  the 
children  at  play  in  the  ftreets  made  for  covert  \ 
for  a  fow  that  has  been  fuckt  and  drawn  all  day 
at  grafs  by  ten  or  ^  do7:en  pigs,  mqft  have  a  pretty 
keen  appetite  at  fupper,  and  I  have  often  thought 
it  providential  that  a  child  was  never  worried  by 
thefe  rapacious  creatures*,  bqt  however,  the  pa,- 
rifhes  where  this  old  {nay^  I  puiy  fay  barbarous) 
cuftom  .prevails,  are  within  the  verge  or  ring  of 
forejiy  $?c.  (o  that  in  the  majl  fcafqn,  thefe 
bogs  going  into  the  woods  get  in  better  qonditlon, 
and  with  fome  additional  helps,  are  made  fit  for 
the  knife,  and  killed  in  the  cnfuing  feafon,  when 
the  Swine-herd  claims  a  tail-chine^  a  certain  num- 
ber of  joints  up  the  back,  as  a  perquifite  adde4 
to  hi^  head-money. 
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.  In  fome  parts  of  Noithampion  an4  Lcicefter- 
Ihircs,  the  farmers  fct  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
beans  (which  ^re  a  very,  large  fort)  in  the  fields, 
^ways  obierving  to  fet  the  r^ek  near  fome  conve*. 
fiient  place  for  water,  .and  foon  after  Michaelmas 
put  their  hogs  to  thefe  reduy  and  once  a  week  take 
the  ftraw  which  is  trampled  under  foot,  and  hai^ 
]£  on  the  hedge  that  inclofes  the  reek,  and  there 
dry  it,  and  then  thralh  out  the  cemaining  beans, 
and  give  them  to  the  Hogs^  and  fo  proceed  'till  the 
reek  is  eaten  up.  The  farmers  in  thefe  places  affirm, 
that  beans  fo  given  jto  the  HogSj  will  feed  and  fatten 
them  inore  than  the  fame  quantity  would,  gives 
the  more  decent  and  common  way. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  this  point,  but  leave 
it  to  the  judicious  farmer.  All  that  I  (hall  add  is, 
that  this  w^y  of  feeding  Hogs  niakes  the  beft 
ijrianure  iq  the  kingdom,  fos  'be^-ftraw  is  full 
,  of  a  ftrong  nitrous  ialt  {as  every  foap-botUr  very 
well  kmnvs)  and  hog-dung  the  &me,  and  much 
onore  {o  when  f^d  on  fuch  food  as  is  the  mo» 
pure  and .  nitrous  part  of  that  fait,  which  when 
laid  together  and  meliorated,  muft  certainly  pro- 
duce the  richeft  manure  that  caq  be  fuperia- 
duded. 

I  have  alfo  obferved  in  the  counties  of  Berks 
and  Wilts,  that  it  is  common  there  to  put  their 
Hcgs  to  clover,  more  eipecially  thofe  intended  for 
pork  pnly,  by  ftakif^  out  a  fmall  quantity  at  a 
tiixKy  according  to  the  number  of  head  intended 
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to  be  ftd  upoa  k ;  (o  that  by  giving  it  to  them 
freOi  and  clean  (in  the  fame  nuinner  as  turnips  are 
ffotn  to  Jhtep)  it  brings  them  on  infiefh  furpri- 
singly;  fo  that  with  a  few  htans^  vetches^  fff^^ 
feas^  &c.  added,  they  are  ibon  made  fit  for  the 
knife ;  but  thefe  are  quite  a  different  fort  oUfmn^ 
to  the  former,  being  more  naturally  fond  of  vege-* 
table  food,  as  they  are,  as  I  was  informed,  in 
Wiltihire,  a  fpecies  of  the  wild  kind  of  fiarbadoes, 
and  that  this  breed  was  fent  by  a  gemleman  from 
thence,  to  a  relation  at  Axford,  near  Marlborbugh 
in  Wilts,  from  whence  {in  tbofe  parts)  it  is  calkd 
the  Axford  breed*  The  cokmr  of  tbcfc  ho^s  'v^. 
red)  and  red  fpotted  with  b|aCk. 

H  O  G-D  U  N  O, 

Is  Accounted  one  of  the  better  forts  of  dungs, 
one  load  being  as  good  as  two  of  fomc  others.  It 
is  excellently  good  both  for  corn  andgrafs,  elpeci- 
ally  the  latter,  and  for  any  fort  erf  land,  and  th^ 
beft  of  ati  dungs  for  tr^es,  fo  that  a  great  many 
formers  prefer  it  before  any  other  manure  liicy 
make :  it  is  therefore  proper  to  increafe  the  foil, 
by  throwing  good  quantities  of  Ihott  bean-ftraw^ 
and  all  forts  of  green  refufe  from  the  garden,  £#<;. 
into  the  hqg-yard,  thefe  things  will  r^ifc  the  heap 
furprizingly.  In  (hort,  there  is  no  fort  of  trum- 
pery, but  a  hog  will  browfe  and  convert  into  foili 
fo  that  where  a  confiderable  number  are  kept,  by 
the  above  management,  fixty  or  fcventy  loads  c^ 
foil  may  be  made  in  a  yev  from  the  hog-cote. 
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H  O  L  L  Y, 

Is  a  fhrub  that  is  preferable  to  all  oar  home 
bred  ever-grecns,  either  for  ufe>  defence  or  or- 
nament, and  cares  not*  a  ruifa  for  weather,  beafts 
or  hedge-breakers :    there  are    two  Ibrts,   the 
prickly  and  fmoodi-leaved,  called  Free-bdfy^  which 
QUtle  are  inclinable  to  crop  when  young  and  ten* 
den    {Ijhdil  take  no  notice  of  the  garden-'boUf  varie^ 
gated.)  Holly  is  to  be  raifed  of  the  berries  when 
ripe  and  ready  to  fall :  bury  them  as  the  haw,  and 
take  them  up  at  the  fame  time:  others  wa(h 
them  from  their  mucilage,  and  dry  them  thorough-^ 
ly,  and  keq>  them  'till  the  following  Spring,  which 
is  the  proper  time  for  fowing.them;  when  they 
have  fprung,  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  after 
they  have  grown  two  years,  ftir  the  earth  a  little 
about  them,  and  about  the  fourth  year  the  plants 
will  be  fit  to  draw  and  plant  out ;  they  delight  in, 
a  reddiih  light  or  flinty,  and  chalky  foil ;  if  redu« 
ced  and  kept  for  hedges,  they  make  excellent 
ones,  and  impenetrable  mounds  for  inclofures ;  fet 
the  plants  in  the  ground  in  a  moid  ieaibn,  rather 
in  the  Spring,  than  early  in  the  Autumn«    When 
it  is  hot  and  fcorching  weather,  fha^de  them  a 
little  till  they  have  took  the  ground,  and  in  fharp 
weather   and  eaftern   winds,   fcreen  tlmA  alio. 
When  a  plant  ieems  to  decline  or  perilb»  Cut  it 
pflf  cloie  to  the  gntftnd,  and  it  will  ibon  recover* 
Ja  planting,  the  big|;er  the  fcu  aisthe  better,  and 

time 
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time  muft  bring  this  tree  to  perfection,  being 
no  more  hafty  in  rifing  than  the  oak  i  ftirring 
the  moidd  a  little  and  often  about  the  roots  ha- 
ftens  hs  growth;  but  it  abhors  nothing  more 
than  dung.  Holly  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  laying 
down  well  rooted  plants,  fets,  &f^.  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  (tripping  off  the  roots  and  branches  •, 
and  t)cing  covered  with  a  competent  depth  of 
earth,  it  will  fend  forth  vaft  numbers  of  fuc- 
kers ;  fo  by  planting  fets  at  a  competent  diftance 
on  the  top  of  a  ditch,  a  hedge* may  fbon  be 
formed.  The  timber  is  the  whiteft  of  aH  hard 
woods.  It  makes  excellent  puUey-blocks,  wheels 
and  pinSt  and  no  wood  is  preferable  to  it,  wher^ 
fiiftion  is  required, 

H  O  L  M^ 

A  ibrt  of  oak.  It  alfo  fignifies  a  fmall  ifland 
w  fenny  ground,  compafled  about  with  little 
brooks,  &r.  But  a  place  fo  called  not  lying  or 
fituate  near  fuch  waters,  fighifies  an  hill  or  cliff, 

HOLT, 

A  wood  or  grove, 

HOME^STALL, 

A  farm^houie,  with  barns,  (tables,  yard,  orv 
chard,  &c.  adjoining;  if  any  clofe  adjoin,  it  is 
commonly  didinguKhed  by  die  name  of  a  home» 
or  honi&-(Ull  clofe.  . 

HOOK- 
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HOOK^L  AND,  or  OPE-LAISTD, 

Land  ploughed  and  fowed  every  ye^w.  In  the 
Vale  of  White-horfe  5n  Berkfhire,  it  is  called  ^erj 
years  land, 

HOPS, 

Arc  chiefly  ufed  by  Brewers  and  Dyers.  They 
arc  a  very  valuable  commodity,  and  fhould  be  more 
propagated  in  the  kingdom  than  they  arc  (jbougb 
tbey  are  more  of  late  years  than  formerly)  fome  years 
ago  we  were  obliged  ip  import  hops  from  Flanders, 
to  make  up  our  own  growth.  .This  plant  de- 
lights in  the  richeft  and  bell  land,  of  a  light  but 
deep  mould,  and  better  if  a  mixture  of  fand, 
alfo  a  black  garden  mould  is  excellent  \  but  moft 
forts  of  land  will  do  except  ftony,  rocky,  and  a 
flilF  clay.  Land  a  litdc  upon  a  fouth  declivi^ty, 
the  ground  mellow  and  deep,  and  a  conftant  fup^ 
ply  of  water  all  Summer,  is  quite  convenient 
and  compleat ;  but  for  want  of  fuch  convenien- 
cies,  and  a  Hop^ground  is  determined  on,  if  the 
land  be  cold,  ftiflf,  four,  or  barren;  it  is  befl: 
to  burn-beat  it  about  September,  which  makes 
a  great  improvement ;  but  let  the  ground  be  in 
what  condition  it  will,  it  muft  be  tilled .  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  either  with  the  plough  or 
fpade  :  as  to  planting,  fome  do  it  in  fquares  of 
^bequer-workj  which  is  mod  convenient  in  large 
ffoundsj  which  are  to  be  ploughed  between  the 

hills 
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hills  with  horfes ;  but  where  the  ground  is  in- 
tended to  be  dreflfed  and  tilled  by'  the  fpade,  a 
quin€uux  is  moft  prc^r  and  better  for  the  thp^ 
•  (vide  beans)  but  in  cither  way,  pitch  or  fet  up  a 
fmall  flick  at  every  place  where  a  hill  is  intend- 
ed to  be  raifed ;  in  cafe  the  ground  be  poor  and 
ftifF,  procure  fon^  rich  mould,  or  dyng  and 
earth  mixt,  and  bring  it  upon  the  ground^  and  at 
each  ftigk  dig  a  hole  a  foot  fquare,  and  fill  it  with 
the  mould  or  compoft  fo  brought  Jn,  wherein  the 
plants  are  to  be  fet:  in  dry  and  burning  land, 
the  diftance  c^  the  hills  may  be  about  fix  feet ; 
but  in  moiil,  deep  and  rich  mould  which  brings 
and  produces  a  large  hop^  they  need  not  be  above 
eight  or  nine  feet  diftance,  and  fo  in  proportion 
to  the  tjuality  of  the  land. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  planting  is  06bober, 
before  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  plants 
will  have  time  to  fettle  before  fpring.  The  lar- 
geft  fcts  are  to  be  preferred,  and  th<:^  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  having  three  or  four 
joints  in  each  plant,  for  which  holes  are  to 
be  niade  ready  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
ground ;  at  each  corner  of  the  before-mentioned 
holes  of  afoot  fquare  fet  a  plant,  and  it  is  proper 
to  raife  the  earth  two  or  three  inches  round  about 
them ;  but  if  planting  is  deferred  'till  the  green 
fprigs  zxtjbct^  then  they  are  to  be  entirely  co- 
''ver^d,  otherwife  there  is  danger  of  killing  them. 
If  the  H^s  be  old  and  worn  out,  dig  about 
them  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  take  away 
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ts  miKrh  of  the  old  barren  earth  as  poffiVm  md 
fill  up  its  place  with  the  beft  mould  ofdC(Mii{)oft 
before»mentioned  ;  this  is  to  be  don^  before  Fe- 
bruarjr  at  farthcft :  but  if  the  Haps  be  ftrong  and 
in  good  heart)  manuring  and  pruning  is  proper 
to  reftrain  and  keep  them  from  a  too  early  IJ^ring, 
Jind  rifing  too  foon,  which  is  often  found  preju- 
dicial to  them,  elpecially  when  MarcRproves  un- 
kind.  In  dreffing,  the  hills  are  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  the  mould  thrown  back  upon  the  plants,  'till 
you  come  near  the  principal  roots;   then  take 
the  upper  and  younger  roots  in  your  hand  and 
fhake  off  the  earth,  and  by  means  of  a  little  tool 
put  underneath,  you  will  difcern  where  the  new 
roots  grow  out  of  the  old  fets :  in  doing  this, 
take  care  of  hurting  the  old  fets ;  as  to  the  new 
roots,  they  are  to  be  taken  away  with  a  Iharp 
tool  fit  for  the  purpofe,  except  fuch  as  are  in- 
tended for  fets.    No  mofc  of  them  muft  be  un- 
covered than  the  tops  of  the  old  fets  in  the  firft 
year  of  cutting,  and  whatever  time  the  hills  are 
cut  down,  the  roots  arc  not  to  be  cut  'till  March. 
At  the  firft  dreffing,  all  fuch  roots  or  iprigs  as 
grew  the  year  before  out  of  the  fets,  are  to  be 
cut  oflF  and  taken   away  within  an  inch  o£  the 
fame,  and  fo  yearly  every  year  after,  they  are 
to  be  cut  as  clofe  as  poffible  to  the  old  root^ 
but  in  a  weak  Hop^  Ibme  principal  new  fhoots 
are  to  be  fpared  and  left  at  dreffing.    As  to  the 
roots  that  run  downwards,  they  are  not  to  liecutoff*; 

and 
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!an^k«p(bingui(h  them,  obftroe^  that  the  old  rooti 
4ile^^,^^t  thofe  of  the  Iflit  year  white  :  the  roots 
lie^g  areflcdy  the  mould  before  rubb'd  off  is  to 
<Mi  applied,  and  the  hill  not  made  too  high  at  firft* 
The  number,  length,  and  bignefs  of  the  poles, 
are  to  be  adjufted  according  to  the  diflmnce  of  the 
hills,  quality  of  the  ground,  and  ftrength  of  the 
rifing  hop-(hoots ;  never  begin  to  pole  till  the  hop* 
(hoots  are  abov^  ground,  when  it  is  eafily  difcerncd 
which  plants  require  the  largeil  poles,  for  not  a 
Ktde  advantage  arifes  by  a  proper  difpofing  of 
tlic  poks*     In  poling,  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
they  do  not  meet  at  top,  or  any  ways  touch  one 
another,  for  by  fo  doing,  they  gall  and  break  the 
bop-wiresy  fo  that  all  fuch  are  fpoiled  and  worth 
nothing :  in  fetting  the  poles,  it  is  therefore  nc- 
ceflary  that  they  are  fet  fo  that  they  may  fall  i, 
little  outward  at  top,  and  by  no  means  inwards, 
and  that  the  fun  may  the  better  furround  the 
heads',  let  the  poles  lean  a  little  fouibward^  which 
is  accounted  no  bad '  management.     When  the 
hop-wires  are  rifen  two  or  three  feet  above  ground, 
conduft  and  tie  them  to  fuch  poles  as  are  fit  for 
them.     About  Midfummer  they  leave  rifing,  and 
then  begin  to  branch ;    but  fuch  of  them  as  have 
not  yet  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  poles,   fhould 
have  their  tojps  nipt  off,  or  the  tops  taken  from 
the  pole,  which  will  caufe  fuch  to  branch  the 
-better,  promote  the  increafe  of  the  Hop,   more 
than   when    weak  and   runs   high;    but  thofe 
that  have  over-topt  their  poles  by  the  before- 
mentioned, 
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tnendoned  time,  are  not  to  be  touched 
ckne  in  May,  after  rmn,  make  up  the  i^ 
hoe  or  fpade ;  if  large,  grounds,  by  plo 
which  will  kill  the  weeds ;  it  is  alfo  nc^ccffiuy 
a  dry  fpring  to  water  them  by  letting  in.fome 
rivulet,  or  fpring,  near  at  hand ;  but  pond  water 
is  fofteft  and  heft  ^  on  which  account  it  is  necefla- 
ry  to  make  a  clay-ciftern  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ground^  to  receive  hafty  ihowers,  from  whence^ 
by  fmall  aquaduAs,  you  may  lead  the  water  to 
them.  (P'idd  Cifterns.)  After  every  watering  {wbkh 
need  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  the  Sum^ 
mer^  Jo  that  tbey  be  then  thoroughly  foaked )  be  fiire 
to  make  up  the  holes  in  the  hilk  that  before  were 
made  to  let  in  ,the  water  :  let  this  be  done  with 
fome  parings  and  weeds^  and  other  the  cooleft 
things  at  hand. 

Hops  blow  about  the  end  of  July,  bell  about 
St.  Laurence,  and  in  forward  years  are  fit  to  ga^ 
ther  about  the  end  of  Auguft. 

Greaf  care  fliould  be  taken  to  keep  poultry, 
and  particulariy  geefe  out  of  the  Hop-ground, 
during  the  fummer;  neither  are  hogs  defirablc 
guefts  here.  -  « 

N.  B.  Dr.  Sharrock  advifes  not  to  let  more 
than  two  "or  three  ftalks  or  wires  run  upon  one 
pole,  the  over-plus  are  to  be  fuppreft.  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  in  looking  over  the  Hop-gcound, 
you  be  prepared  with  a  forked  wand,  to  help 
thofc  heads  that  do  not  hang  right ;  when  the 
ftalks  of  Hops  grow  red,  it  is  a  furc  fign  of 
their  growing  wUd,  when  he  advifes  to  take  up 

the 
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^f/kwkf   ^d  plant  new.     Fide  bis  PrcpagaikM 

^flfVi^^hy  page  xii.    It  is  alio  neceflaiy  to 

kf4>^he  hiUs  higheft  at  the  outfide,  and  lowiift 

in  the  middle,  the  better  to  let  the  rain  and  wa* 

\      ^^       terings  drain  to  the  roots.  Ibid* 

^*  As  for  dunging  and  foiling  of  Hop  ground,  if 

the  dung  be  rotten^  it  is  to  be  mixt  about  two 
parts  o£  common  good  mould,  and  To  lie  all  win- 
ter tiU  Spring,  and  then  make  up  the  hills  with  it. 
New  dung  is  very  injurious  to  H<^s,   that  of 
hories  and  cows  very  good,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  pigeons  or  poultry  •,  a  little  of 
which  laid  to  a  hill,  and  mixt,  that  it  be  not  too 
hot,  is  excellent :  fheeps*dung  is  alfo  very  good, 
fb  that  it  be  fteeped  in  water  till  it  be  diflblved, 
and  when  the  Hops  are  watered,  a  difhful  of  it 
may  be  put  into  the  hollow  place,  made  to  con- 
tain the  water;  *nd  pouring  common  water  upoji 
it,  it  will  convey  the  virtue  of  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
Hops,  which  is  the  moft  expeditious  and  cheapeff 
way  of  manuring  the  Hop -hills  of  all  others. 

Hops  are  not  to  be  gathered  while  wet,  but  if 
the  dew  be  on  them,  or  a  fhower,  the  poles  may 
be  (haken,  and  they  will  dry  the  fooner.     If  over 
ripe,  they  will  be  apt  to  fhed  their  feed,  'wherein 
is  their  chicfeft  ftrength,  neither  will  they  look  fo 
green,  but  be  of  a  brownifli  colour,  which  leflens ' 
their  value,   although  fome,  let  them  (land  as. 
long  as  poffible,  for  then  they  wafte  lefs  in  the 
drying ;  for  four  pouncls  of  undried  Hops,  thorough 
ripe,  will  make  a  pound  of  dry,  whereas  five 

pounds 
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^Uhds  of  thofe  fcarcely  ripe,  will  hardly  make 
one.    Therefore  the  proprietors  get  more  in  the 
N  thorough  ripe  Hop  in  the  weight,  than  they  lofe 
in  the  colour* 

N.  B.  Thofe  Hops  gathered  before, they  turn 
bfowriifh,  and  yet  in  their  prime,  are  by  Hop- 
dealers  called,  aflmer. 

As  to  the  gathering  and  picking  them,  be  as  cx-^ 
peditioiis  as  poflible  when  the  Hops  are  ready,'  and 
the  moft  proper^  way  is  to  have  a  frame  ready 
about  feven  feet  long,  and  four  over,  to  which 
tack  a  coarfe  cloth,  like  a  winnowing  flieet,  letting 
it  hang  down  to  the  ground  within  the  frame, 
round  which  the  pickers  are  to  ftand,  fo  that  as 
they  ftrip,  the  Hops  fall  into  the  cloth  within  the 
frame,  and  when  it  is  full  carry  it  off,  and  place 
another,  and  fo  proceed  with  one  or  more,*  ac- 
cording to  the  ground,  'till  all  are  finilhcd ;  but 
as  foon  as  an  oufi  is  gathered,  it  is  proper  to  dry 
them,  and  fo  on  as  faft.  as  gathered.  A  malt-kiln 
vdth  a  plate^  is  the  moft  proper,  but  then.  Hops 
are  to  be  dried  with  coke  or  charcoal  \  any  thing 
elle  is  apt  to  hurt  the  ^colour. 

As  to  bagging  [after  they  have  lain  a  proper  time 
to  ccol  and  toughen)  there  muft  be  a  proper  hole  made 
for  the  purpofe  in  an  upper  floor,  big  enough  for  a 
man  to  turn  himfelf  in  -,  round  which  hole  a  frame 
is  to  lie  on  the  floor,  fquare  or  round ;  but  a  fquare 
hole  and  frame  is  beft,  to  which  frame  faften  the 
Hop-bag,  and  let  it  hang  down  towards  the  lower 
floor,  then  put  in  a  few  Hops  •,  put  them  into  the 
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two  lower  corners  of  the  bag,  and  tie  the  corners 
round  with  packthread,  which  will  then  be  like 
taflels,  whereby  the  bag,  when  full,  may  be  the 
better  and  more  conveniehtly  lifted  and  turned 
about :  then  a  perfon  is  to  get  into  the  bag,  and 
tread  clofe  to  each  fide,  whilft  another  perfon 
throws  the  Hops  in  v  when  it  is  well  trodden  and 
full,  let  the  bag  down  by  unloofing  the  top,  and 
clofe  the  top,  tying  Hops  in  the  two  upper  corners 
as  before. 

H  O  R  N-B  E  A  M, 

Is  either  planted  of  fets,  or  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  ripening  in  Auguft,  are  to  be  fown  in  Odto- 
ber.  They  generally  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  : 
when  they  rife,  the  ground  is  to  be  well  fhaded; 
but  the  mod  expeditious  way  is  by  layers,  about 
three  inches  round,  when  weaned  from  the  mother- 
plant  ;  cut  it  within  half  a  foot  of  the  earth  after  it 
is  fet ;  managed  after  this  manner,  it  will  rife  to  a 
confiderable  tree.  It  delights  in  cold  hills,  ftiff 
ground,  and  the  moft  barren,  expofed,  and  moid 
places  of  the  woods.  It  is  better  than  yew,  crab, 
6ff.  for  mill-cogs,  and  all  other  ufcs  where  frifUon 
is  required,  as  alfo  for  yokes  for  oxen,  (^c. 

HORN-GELD, 

A  tax  within  the  bounds  of  a  foreft  for  all 
manner  of  horned  beafts  commoning  there.  Head- 
money.  1 

HORSE- 
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HORSE-BEANS, 

Are  of  fcveral  forts,  the  larger  are  propagated  In 
Leiceflerfhire,  and  in  the  vale  of  Red-horfe,  and 
in  fbme  other  vales,  as  likewife  in  the  north-eaft 

part  of  Northamptonlhire,  ^c.  (Vide  Beans.) 

* 

HORSE-DUNG, 

Is  accounted  one  of  the  beft  fort  of  dungs  when 
laid  upon  very  binding  lands ;  Ihould  be  when  it 
is  long,  and  before  it  is  rotten,  but  when  to  be 
laid  upon  other  lands,  it  is  firft  to  be  well  digefted  i 
when  it  is  proper  for  all  other  forts,  a  burning 
hot  gravel,  and  other  burning  lands,  only  ex- 
cepted. 

HOVEL, 

A  covering,  or  (helter  made  of  hurdles,  ^c.  for 
cattle  to  lie  under,  or  to  fct  up  utenfils  of  hufbandry. 
Hovels  arc  moft  commonly  fet  at  the  outfide  of 
farm-yards  j  and  on  the  top  of  them,  by  way  of  win- 
ter-cover, and  convenience,  are  fet  recks  of  barley, 
beans,  oats,  ^c*  The  walls  to  the  back  part  are 
generally  built  with  ftone  -,  but  on  Ihifting  and 
moving  the  Hovel-timber,  and  laying  on  the 
grain^  and  taking  it  off,  and  when  taken  off  (for 
want  of^oper  care)  the  walls  are  expofed  to  all 
rains  that  fall  upon  them,  fo  that  they  often  (land 
in  need  of  reparation,  and  are  feldom  whole.  In 
order  therefore  to  render  thefe  more  durable,  the 

M  2  beft 
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beft  mefhod  is  to  cover  the  top  with  broad  ftonc 
flabs,  coming  over  the  wall  on  each  fide  about  an 
inch,  and  each  (tone  is  to  be  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  laid-well  in  loam,  and  horfe-dung  well  tempered* 
Hovel  walls  fo  covered,  fecures  them  from  all  the 
before-mentioned  difaftcrs,  and  will  very  feldom 
want  repairing,  (landing  three  times  as  long  as 
thofe  built  the  common  way.  The  thicker  and 
heavic^r  the  top  ftones,  the  better, 

HOVER-GROUND. 

Any  light  fort  of  ground. 

HOUSE-BOTE, 

Is  an  allowance  of  neceflary  timber  out  of  the 
lord's  woods,  i^c.  to  uphold,  or  repair  a  houfe, 
tenement,  barns,  (tables,  and  other  edi&res  be- 
longing to  a  farm,  6ff.  To  this  I  (hall  add  cart- 
bote,  fire-bote,  and  plough-bote,  which  are  aUa 
allowances  from  the  lord's  woods  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fuch  things  as  their  names  cxprefs, 
Thefe  were  formerly  allowed  to  tenants  who  had 
leafcs  for  three  lives,  and  likewife  to  copyhold 
tenants  upon  lives,  but  very  feldom  to  tenants  at 
will,  and  Ihort  leafes  for  fifteen,  or  twenty*-one 
years  j  but  now  I  am  fpeaking  of  this  cuftom,  I 
beg  leave  to  mention  a  thing  of  a  particular  farmer 
iand  tenant  at  will^  (whetlwr  he  had  all  thefe  Botes 
allowed  him,  *  or  as  his  landlord  lived  at  a  confi- 
\  derable  diftance,  made  free  with  them  only,)  I  do 

not 
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not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  it  is  believed,  the 

latter  only  (or  that  there  might  Be  a  good  underftanding 

between  the  fteivard  and  tenant)  however  he  lived 

upon  the  farm  'till  his  houfe  was  hardly  to  bef  found 

for  wood-piles,  and  ftacks  of  faggots,  fbmc  being 

almoft  as  big  as  the  hojife,  and  moft  of  thefe  piles 

and  ftacks  fet  round  with  valuable  and  ufeful  ftuff, 

fo  that  a  carpenter  that  worked  upon  the  premifcs, 

thought  he  might  have  a  right  to  fome,  as  well 

as  his  mafter  all  {the  boufe  Jianding  a  mile  or  more 

from  any  parijh.)  The  carpenter  would  in  an  evening 

fometimes  on  going  fijom  his  work,  take  a  ufeful 

bit  on  his  fhoulder,  and  get  off  with  it,  which  oc- 

cafioned  the  farmer  his  mafter  to  fay,  Abraham, 

(which  was  the  carpenter^ s  name)  if  he  gets  a  piece  of 

wood  on  his  Ihouldcr,  and  his  back  towards  me, 

thinks  nobody  fees  him,  which  was  indeed  all  the 

punifhment  the  fallow  had,  as  it  was  not  wifdom 

to  quarrel ;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid,  they  got  the 

J—/  and  all  to  boot  among  them. 

HUMANE.  ORDURE, 

Js  a  great  improver  of  land,  efpecially  if  mixt 
with  other  dung,  ftraw,  or  earth,  of  which  ditch- 
earth  is  the  beft;  on  hot,  dry,  and  burning  lands 
it  makes  great  improvement.  It  is  alfo  neceflary 
to  mix  fome  of  the  before -mentioned  ingredients 
with  it,  which  makes  it  more  fit  for  carriage.  It 
is  moft  proper  for  pafture  grounds. 

M  3  HURDLES, 
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HURDLES, 

Are  certain  frames  made  of  fpUt  timber,  or 
hazle-rods,  wattled  together,  to  fet  out  turnips, 
C^.  with,  and  to  make  fheep-folds,  pens,  ^c. 

I. 
I  N  C  L  O  S  U  R  E  S,  or  Enclofures, 

Are  great  improvers  of  land  ;  the  hedge-rows 
keep  the  ground  warm,  and  (heker  it  from  nip- 
ping and  piercing  winds,  that  often  hurt  iht  grain 
growing,  and  commonly  happen  in  dry  Springs. 
They  alfo  contribute  very  much  to  enrich  the 
land  ;  for  the  farmers  will  not  grudge  any  pains 
or  expencc  when  their  land  lies  by  itfelf.  It  is  a 
means  to  furnifh  the  occupiers  with  greater  crops 
of  grain  •,  becaufe  the  land  is  much  more  capable 
of  improvement,  and  by  an  ingenious  and  in- 
duftrious  farmer,  will  be  much  more  improved  by 
fowing  artificial  grajfes^  fo  that  land  that  has  not 
been -worth  more  than  eigbteen-pence  or  two  JhiU 
lings  an  agre  when  open,  has  been  improve^  to 
ten  Jbillings^  and  the  farmers  raifed  themfelves  for- 
tunes  upon  it  too,  as  on  Dunfmore-heath  in 
Warwickfliire,  ^c.  and  which  when  open,  was 
uncapablc  of  improvement,  as  a  great  many  tbou- 
jhnds  of  acres  alfo  are  in  the  kingdom,  which 
now  afford  no  employ  for  the  poor-,  but  if  in- 
clofed,  TYOuld  employ  a  great  number  of  hands, 

and 
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and  alfo  fupply  the  kingdom  with  a  commodity 
very  lately  fo  much  wanted.     The  following  has 
been  {and  in  fome  meafure  now  is)  an  objeftion  to 
inclofing,  that  when  an  inclofure  is  finifhed,  there 
is  but  little  work  left  for  the  poor,  a  few  hands 
being  then  fufficient  to  do  the  work ;  but  then, 
this  objedlion  is  commonly  made  by  thole .  people 
that  live  near  inclofures  made  of  good  land,  that  is 
more  fit,  and  confequently  more  employed  for  pafture 
than  for  tillage ;  and  befides,  thofe  people  making 
fuch  complaints    and  objedions, '  have   not  kta 
perhaps  any  large  commons,  heaths  and  wades, 
thinking  the  whole  kingdom  to  be  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  fpot  on  which  they  were  bred, 
and  now  live  upon-,  but  let  every  rational  man 
that  has  feen  a  good  part  of  his  native  country^ 
maturely  conflder  what  a  number  of  hands  would 
be  employed  in  improving  the  barren  waftes  in  this 
kingdom  if  they  were  to  be  taken  in^  which  now 
employ  few  or  hardly  any  ;  befides,  inclofures,  in 
fifty  or  Jixty  years^  will  fupply  the  kingdom  with 
fewel   and  timber,   two  articles  which  are  very 
much  wanted.     Moreover,  if  the  whole  kingdom 
was  inclofed,  the  poor  would  be  more  equally  dif- 
perfed,  as  th^fe  large  commons,  heaths,  and  waftes, 
would  call  for  hands  from  thofe  places  that  arc 
now  by  much  over-ftock*d,  to  the  great  burden 
of  the   farmer,  and  the  ruin  pf  the  poor  them- 
felvesi  but  fine?  the    improvement  of  land  is 

M  4  become 
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become  a  principal  ya^>5  of  the  nation. in  general* 
and  has  been  undertaken  by  fome  ingenious  per*- 
fons  in  particular,  that  have  enlightened  the  eyes 
of  the  blinded  farmers,  who  have  time  paft  ma;^ 
naged  their  farms  by  rote,  and  after  the  manner, 
of  their  foifefathcrs,  always  carrying  dung  into  the 
fallow  fi^ld'i  ^^d  reaping  their  corn  in  barvefij  &c. 
I  need  not  fay  much  to  recommend  the  iitility  of  it, 
An  inclofure  then  is  ceruinly  one  of  the  greateft 
encouragements  to  good  hulbandry,  and  a  great 
improver  of  land,   and  the  landed  intereft,  and 
the  beft  remedy  againft  idlenefs  and  beggary  :  the 
poor  being  employed  by  the  continual  improve- 
ments and  labour  bellowed  thereon,  which  is  re-? 
paid  in   a  double  or  threefold  proportion  by  the 
fruitful  crops  produced  yearly  by  fuch  good  ma-r 
nagement,  and  will  alfo  maintain  double  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  than  the   champ^in   grounds 
can  do. 

Neither  are  Inclofures  fubjeft  to  a  number  of  in- 
conveniencies  that  attend  open  and  common  field-* 
land,  for  fuch  being  fowcd,  are  liable  to  be  fpoiled 
by  cattle  that  Array  out  of  the  adjoining  comr 
mons,  highways,  Off.  befides  the  farmers  that 
occupy  the  feveral  parts  or  portions  in  fuch  fields, 
are  bound  to  keep  time  both  in  fowing  and  reap- 
ing, or  their  refpeftive  parts  are  fubjeft  to  wafte. 
The  differences  and  refpeftive  profits  thereof,  are 
plainly  to  be  difcerned  by  the  feverals  or  inclofed 
parcels  of  land,  that  have  formerly  been  taken  out 

of 
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of  the  open  fields  or  commons ;  how  much  do  they 
excel  the  other  in  every  refpeft,  though  the  foil 
be  the  fame ;  and  a  hedge  only  between?  and  what 
a  yearly  value  do  they  bear  above  them  ?  what 
great  quantities  of  land,  which  within  thefe 
iifty  years  have  laid  open  and  in  common,  and 
then  of  little  value,  Jio  now  fince  inclofed,  tilled 
and  well  ordered,  prove  very  good,  and  by  fijrther 
improvements  will  doubtlefs  make  ftill  greater  ad- 
vances; fo  that  neither  the  popular  and  infufficient 
argument  of  its  contributing  to  the  ruining  of  the 
poor,  nor  yet  the  fcveral  interefts  of  proprietors^ 
fcf  c.  Ihould  be  any  impediment  to  the  progrefi  of 
it,  even  on  fuch  lands  where  timber  will  hardly 
thrive ;  but  rather  greater  diligence  and  applica- 
tion be  ufed,  to  plant  fuch  fences  and  trees,  and  in 
fuch  manner  as  will  beft  agree  with  the  land,  and 
fucceed  and  profper  bed  j  for  ground  of  diffc* 
rent  qualities  is  required  to  different  plants,  nor 
can  any  one  foil  indifferently  and  equally  agree 
with  them  all,  according  to  that  of  Virgil. 

All  grounds  can't  all  things  bear :  the  alder  tree 
Grows  in  thick  fens  ;  with  fallows  brooks  agree. 
Alh  craggy  mountains  :  Ihores  fweet  myrtle  fills. 
And  laftly,  Bacchus  loves  the  funny  hills  : 
The  yew  beftprofpers  in  the  north,  and  cold. 
The  conquer'd  worlds  nemoteft  fwains  behold : 
See  the  caftern  Arabs,  the  Geloni,  thefe 
Countries  are  all  diftinguifli'd  by  their  trees  : 
The  blackeft  cboxjy  from  India  comes, 
/^pd  frop  S^bs?  vonjatic  gums,  (^c . 
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It  is  oblervable,  of  moft  forts  of  land,  that  the 
fmaller  the  inclofurcs  or  crofts  are  made,  the  greater 
yearly  value  they  bear,  as  they  certainly  do  near 
cities  and  great  towns ;  but  where  the  land  is  of 
the  better  fort,  and  will  feed  an  ox,  2l  field  of  fixty 
acres  may  very  well  be  admitted  of,  and  is  as  pro- 
per for  the  purpofe,  or  more  fo,  than  one  of  ten ; 
but  where  the  land  is  indifferent,  and  is  to  be  im- 
proved by  turnips  and  grafles,  lefTer  divifions  are 
more  proper,  as  well  as  more  advantageous ;  for 
in  dividing  the  former,  tiie  land  is -cut  up  into 
ditches,  and  the  reft  cannot  be  bettered,  or  more 
improved  by  it;  but  in  the  latter,  the  cafe  is 
quite  the  revcrfe,  for  pieces  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres 
are  more  convenient  for  the  before- mentioned 
purpofes,  than  thofe  of  a  greater  extent,  and  the 
Iheep,  fc?r.  when  pen'd  up  to  turnips,  are  better 
Iheltered  than  when  the  fields  are  larger,  and  the 
land  made  more  capable  of  all  other  improve- 
ments.  1  alfo  advife,  that  meadows  capable  of 
being  overflowed,  or  that  are  ufed  to  be  artifici- 
ally overflowed,  be  made  and  kept  as  large  as 
•  poffible,  for  fhe  water  being  brought  over  them 
in  a  proper  manner,  gives  them  all  the  improve- 
ment they  are  capable  of,  without  cutting  up  the 
ground  into  ditches,  and  to  anfwer  no  oth^r  pur- 
pofe. 

I  would  advife,  when  a  Lord  of  a  manor  has 
an  intention  of  inclofing,  to  keep  it  a  fecret  be- 
tween himfelf  and  fteward  {efpecially  when  there 
are  freehdlim)  ordering  his  fteward  to  Jouni  fome 
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of  the  moft  likelieft  to  fell,  firft,  faying,  my 
Lord  has  fome  inclination  of  enlarging  ^is  eftate 
in  this  parifti,  if  he  could  do  it  pretty  near  upon 
cqu^l  terms ;  but  however  I  dare  venture  to  fay, 
he  would  give  fomething  more  for  a  farm  than  it 
is  worth,  and  as  yours  lies  a  good  deal  interfperf- 

ed  with  his.  What  do  you  fay,  Mr. (^c. 

and  fo  proceed  hy  gentle  means.  And  if  at  a  good 
price,  he  buys  a  farm  or  two,  or  three,  or  fmall 
parcels,  or  what  he  can  conveniently  gqt  together ; ' 
he  then  has  the  fewer  left  to  contend  with,  and  a 
greater  Ihare  of  property  to  add  weight  to  his 
pyrpofe  when  it  comes  to  be  pulhed  forward  in 
earneft« 

And  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
late  and  prefent  improvemehts  in  agriculture, 
knows,  that  inclofing  is  a  great  improvement  of 
land,  and  an  advantage  to  the  nation  in  general 
as  aforefaid,  as  well  as  highly  profitable  to  the 
undertaker  in  particular. 

If  the  freeholders  cannot  be  all  perfuaded,  yet 
at  lead  an  agreement  fhould  be  pufhed  forward  by 
the  fteward,  and  a  fcheme  drawn  up  with  proper 
conditions  and  award,  wherein  it  may  appear  that 
an  exa£b  and  proportional  (hare  will  be  allotted  to 
every  proprietor,  perfuading  them  firft  to  fign 
this  form  of  agreement,  allowing  them ,  a  right  of 
chufing  a  competent  number  of  commiffioners  ac- 
cording to  their  (hare  of  land,  and  thefe  commif- 
fioners are  to  chufe  quality* men.  By  proceed- 
ing in  th^s  manner,  an  a£i;  Qf  parliament,  with  ai| 

the 
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the  trouble  and  charges  attending  it^  may  be 
avoided,  n 

If  the  ftcward  be  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  good 
ienfe,  he  will  here  find  a  field  /large  and  fpacioua 
enough  to  difplay  it  all,  in. rooting  out  fuperftitim 
among  the  freeholders,  as  the»:is  or  can  be  no- 
thing cHe  that  hinders  and  preventS  2X\  noble  im- 
provements. 

In  order  therefore  to  bring  all  things  to  bear, 
it  may  be- proper  to  draw  up  fomething  like  the 

following.      '■    '^ 
Whereas  it  is  found  by  long  experience,  that 
.  common  and  open  fields  wherever  they  are  fuf- 
fered  or  continued,  are  great  hindrances  to  the 

public  good,  amt^ilMt  ^"^^^'^'"F^T*^^'^^  ^^^^y 
proprietof -mij^lfn^e  of  his  own^  by  diligence 

.        and  a  competent  charge  ;  and  bcii^  convinced  in 

A    •    ourfelves,  that  the  objeftions  hitherto  raifed  againft 

i        inclofurcs  are  foun^  on  miftakes,  as  if  inclo- 

fures  contributed  to  injure  and  ruin  the  poor ; 

^      when  it  is  plain  and  evident^  that  {wken  an  inch- 

Jure  is  x^ed  off)  f  he'  poON wHl  be  employed  many 

years  in  planting  *id  preferving  the  hedges  and 

mounds,   and  afterwards  will   be  fet  to  work  in 

tilling  and  improving  the  land,  by  which   they 

may  get  an  honeft  livelihood.     And  whereas  a 

great  many  inconveniencies  and  accidents  which 

ufually  attend  tHe  open  waftes  and  common  fields, 

have  been  long  and  fatally  experienced  at  -  ■ 

in  the  county  of ,  to  the  great  difcourage- 

ment  and  difappointment    of  iriduftry  and  good 

^  huf. 
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hulbandry  in  the  freeholders  there,  that  the  com 
and  grain  is  fubjeft  to  be.  fpoiled  by  ^ttle  that 
ftray  out  of  the  commons  and  highways  adjacent, 
that  the  freeholders  and  tenants,  if  they  would  fe- 
cure  their  different  properties,  are  obliged  to  keep 
cxaft  time  in  fowing  and  reaping,  or  be  fubjedk  to 
▼ery  confiderable  damages  and  fpoil  made  by 
others,  whofe  time  and  circumftances  are  different 
from  theirs  in  fowing  and  reaping  as  aforefaid,  for 
thefe  and  many  more  reafons  which  might  be  alligned 
to  encourage  induftry,  and  to  afcertain  a  fecurity. 
to  every  •  man  of  his  property,  and  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  care. 

We  whofe  hands  and  feals  are  hereunto  fubfcri* 
bed  and  fet,  being,  freeholders,  do  agree  to  the 
taking  in  and  inclofing,  and  to  the  immediate  fet* 
ting  about  the  work  of  an  inclofure  in  the  open 

and  common  fields  of ^aforefaid,  and  to  bring 

the  fame  to  perfection  with  all  convenient  Ipced  j 
and  for  the  better  executing'  and  more  fpee^ily  car- 
rying on  the  work,  we  have,  and  do  by  and  with 
the  aflent  and  confent  of— ,  Lord  of  the  ma- 
nor of aforefaid,  nominate,  conftitute  and 

appoint  A.  B.  C.  D.  6fr.  Efjuiresj  to  be  our  true 
and  lawful  commiilioners  and  attornies,  and  do 
hereby  authorize  and  impower  them,  or  any— ^ 
or  more  of  them,  to  z6t  and  do  all  things  rela- 
ting to  the  dividing,  allotting  and  afcertaining  to 
all  and  every  of  us,  and  to  all  and  every  of  our 
heirs  and  adigns,  our,  his,  her,  and  their  parti- 
cular 
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cular  part  and .  parts,  ihare  and  ihares  of  lands^ 
within    the  fields,  precinfb  and  liberties  of  die 

parifh  of aforefaid.     And  we,  and  all  and 

every  one  of  us,  for  ourfelves,  our  and  every  of 
our  heirs  and  afligns,  do  hereby  impower  them 
the  faid  A.  B.  C.  D.  &r.  to  nominate,  appoint 
and  fubftitue  under  them,  fuch  number  of  far* 
mers  as  they  Ihall  think  meet  and  proper,  being 
well  Ikilled  in  the  nature  and  quality  of  lands,  to 
a(certain  to  them,  and  they  to  us  as  aforefaid, 
the  nature,  quality,  and  real  value,  and  compare 
it  and  them  with  other  part  and  parts,  parcel  and 
parcels  of  the  like  quality,  and  alfo  afcertain  what 
number  of  acres  of  one  quality,  are  equal  in  va- 
lue to  another  number  of  acres  of  another  value  j 
and  to  t^ke  and  purfiie  all  and  every  other  lawful 
means,  ad  and  adls,  relating  to  the  dividing,  part- 
ing and   parcelling  out  the  open  and   common 

fields  of-: aforefaid,  allowing  and  confirming 

all,  and  whatfoever  our  before-mentioned  com- 
miflioners  and  attornies,  and  their  fubftitutes,  Ihall 
JawfiiUy  do,  or  caufe  to  be  done,  concerning  the 
premifes,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  we 
ourfelves  might  or  could  do,  were  we  to  aft  and 
were  perfonally  prefent,  allowing  to  our  faid  com- 

miflioners  and  attornies ■ —  and  all  other 

.charges  touching  and  concerning  the  fame.  In 
witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands 

andfeals  this day  of-^ In  the  year  of 

our  Lord,  t^c. 

It 
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It  is  now  common  upon  inclofmg  to  chufe  com- 
miflioners,  and  then  get  an  a£t  of  parhament  that 
it  may  be  -the  better  carried  on,  and  with  more 
certainty,  which  a£t  is  generally  got  by  a  majo- 
rity of  the  freeholders,  of  which  the  Lord  of  the 
manor  muft  be  a  principal,  for  without  his  con- 
fent  an  inclofure  cannot  be  made ;  becaufe  in  mod 
manors  the  Lord  has  a  right  in  the  common^  of 
which  there  is,  Firft, 

COMMON  in  GROSS, 

Which  is  a  liberty  to  have  common  alone,  that 
is,,  without  any  land  or  tenement,  in  anodier 
man's  land,  to  himfelf  for  life,  or  to  him  and  his 
heirs  -,  and  it  is  commonly  paffed  by  deed  of  grant 
or  fpecialty.  This  fort  of  commoning  no  way 
concerns  the  Lord  of  a  manor.     But, 

COMMON    APPENDANT,   and 
COMMON    APPURTENANT, 

May,  but  are  in  a  manner  confounded,  and 
are  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  common  appertiuning 
to,  or  depending  on,  fuch  and  fuch  a  freehold ; 
which  common  muft  be  taken  with  beafts  commo- 
nable, as  horfes,  oxen,  kine,  and  (heep,  being 
accounted  fitteft  for  the  ploughman ;  and  not  of 
goats,  geefe,  and  hc^s.  But  fome  make  this  dif- 
ference, that  common  appurtenant  may  be  fevered 
from  the  land  whereunto  it  appertains,  but  not 
common  appendant^  which  had  this  beginning: 
when,  a  lord  enfeoffed  another  in  arable  lands,  to 

hold 
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hold  of  him  in  foccagej  the  feoffee,  to  maintalH 
the  fervice  of  bis  plough,  had  at  firft  by  the  cour^ 
tefy  and  permiffion  of  his  Lord,  common  in  his 
waftes  for  neceflary  beafts,  to  ear  and  compoft 
his  land ;  and  that  for  two  caufes  :  one,  for  that 
it  was  tacitly  implied  in  the  feofftncnt,  by  reafon 
the  feoffee  could  not  till  or  compoft  his  land  with- 
out .cattle,  and  cattle  could  not  be  fuftained  with^^ 
out  pafture  ;  fo  by  confequence  the  feoffee  had,  as 
a  thing  neceffary  and  incident,  common  in  the  waftes 
and  land  of  the  Lord.  The  fecond  reafon  was, 
for  maintenance  and  advancement  of  tillage,  which 
is  much  regarded  and  favoured  by  the  law. 

COMMON  by  reafon  of  neigbbourhoodj 

Is  a  liberty  that  the  tenant  of  one  lord  in  one 
.  town,  have  to  common  with  the  tenants  of  another 
lord  in  another  town.  Thofe  that  challenge  this 
kind  of  common  (which  is  ufually  called  inter'-com- 
moning)  may  not  put  their  cattle  in  the  common  of 
the  other  town ;  for  then  they  are  diftrainable ; 
but  turhing  th6m  into  their  own  fields,  if  they 
ftray  into  the  neighbour  commcn^  they  muft  be 
fufiered.     Vide  CoweFs  Law  DiSionary. 

From  the  before-mentioned,  it  appears,  that  the 
lord  h  the  very  principal  perfon  upon  an  inclofurei 
and  that  without  his  confent,  it  cannot  be*  exe- 
cuted, notwithftanding  he  has  not  a  foot  of  ino^n 
lanfi  within  his  manor,  but  becaufe  he.  has  a  right 
to  land  in  common^  for  he  is  lord  not  only  of  wafte^ 

but 
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but  alio  of  common.  So  that  ihtfteward  (or  other 
agent)  is  to  take  a  Ipecial  care  that  his  lord  has  hii 
jnft  and  due  fhare  of  land  in  cvmmon  upon  an  in- 
clofure,  within  his  manor. 

We  will  fuppofc  commiflioners  are  appoint-* 
4A^  an  aft  of  parliament  procured,  and  quality-K 
men  alfo  provided  by  the  commiflioners,  which 
are  ikilftil  farmers ;  perfons  to  afccrtain  the  quality 
tnd  value  of  every  different  lot  and  parcel  of 
land,  and  to  let  forth  how  many  acres  of  fuch 
land  is  equal  in  value  to  a  certain  number  of  acres 
of  another  quality  (Jo  called  quaitfy-men.) 

I  fliall  fet  forth   a  common   error  and  grofi 
miftake  in  the  choice  of  lands  upon  an  inclofure  % 
when  it  is  very  common,   for  a  freeholder  to  en-» 
dcavour  to  get  his  land  laid  out  as  near  home 
as  poffible,  as  that  larid  is  frequently  the  beft»   at 
leaft  moft  commonly  appears  to  be  (tut  however 
the  ntofi  convenient)  and  often  certainly  is  fo ;  but 
very  often  fuch  perfons  are  deceived  to  their  forrow  % 
for  moft  commonly  fuch  land  as  lies  near  home  is 
better  managed,  better  dUnged,  and  forced  by  ma« 
nunc,  the  lear  of  cattle,  ^c.  when  land  lying  far* 
ther    from  home,  as  good  perhaps,  or  better  in 
nature,  fies  utterly  neglefbed.     Therefore  when  an 
inclofure  is  upon  thft  carpet,  I  would  advife  thcL 
lord,  who  owils  a  confiderable  part  of  the  land  (or 
bos  a  good  eftate  in  the  parijb)  to  get,  a  convenient 
quantity  of  kind  laid  out  near  his  manfion-houfc, 
fo  as  to  make  a  paddock  or  park  if  he  chufes  it, 
Vot.  i.  N  Of 
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or  for  other  dotneftic  conveniencies,  and  then 
l.'t  the  other  freeholders  part  the  reft  of  fuch  lands 
among  themfelves^  fo  that  the  lord  gets  a  good 
allowance,  quantity  for  quality  ;  for  the  lord  ad- 
mitting his  land  to  lie  a  good  diftance  from  home, 
may  have  almoft  what  he  pleafes,  for  land  lying 
at  home  is  qualitied  very  high.  Thefe  premiies 
being  admitted  of,  it  is  but  building  a  plain  farm- 
houfe  or  two^  (or  removing  ihem  from  the  town) 
which  may  be  done  for  an  inconfiderable  expence, 
and  then  the  land  lies  at  home  here  alfo,  and  per- 
haps nearer  and  more  convenient  than  thofe  which 
were  fo  earneftly  contended  for;  and  thb  land  ca- 
pable of  great  improvements,  and  the  other  unca* 
pable  of  being  little  bettered.  A  houfe  fo  fituated, 
is  quite  as  {or  more)  convenient  than  one  in  a  village. 
Befides  what  has  been  faid  before  with  regard  to 
taking  the  odds  in  land,  and  of  land  lying  from  home, 
it  may  further  be  added,  that  notwithftanding  fuch 
lands  .may  be  joined  by  a  neck  or  ifthmus  (as  it 
were)  to  that  part  or  parcel  fet  Jfirft  out  for  the 
park,  &fr.  and  fpread  itfelf  to«  any  extent,  fo  as 
to  take  in  and  include  the  quantity  allotted ;  pro- 
vided neverthelefs  with  this  caution,  that  a  con- 
venient and  fufEcient  quantity  of  land  proper  to 
be  converted  into  meadow-ground,  be  taken  in 
with  it. 


INTER- 
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INTERSOILING, 

In  hulbandry,  is  laying  one  kind  of  foil  or  tfiouU 
Upon  another ;  as  clay  on  fand,  fand  on  day,  marl^ 
on  earth,  &fr.  .Something  like  this  may  be  faid 
of  mixing  dungs  and  conhpofb ;  for  a  mixture  of 
horfe  dling,  cow  dung,  and  rich  earth,  fuch  as  is 
got  out  of  ditches,  ovcrfhadowed  with  thick  hedges, 
the  mud  of  which  being  laid  together^  well  mixt,  and 
thoroughly  digefted,  proves  an  admirable  manure 
for  moft  forts  of  arable  and  pafture  land.  This 
IS  a  common  praftice  in  Eflex.  The  quantity  of 
this  compoft  for  clay-land  is  about  twenty  load$ 
upon  an  acre ;  but  for  the  red  bazely  brick  eartht 
or  other  light  land,  as  fands,  &?r,  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen loads  upon  an  acre  will  do,  becaufe  fuch  re* 
quire  fupplies  oftcner  than  clays. 

INVENTORY, 

Is  a  defcription  or  repertory,  orderly  made  of  all 
dead  mens  goods  and  chattels,  appraifed  by  four  or 
more  credible  men,  which  every  executor  or  admi- 
niftrator  is  bound  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at  fuch 
times  as  he  fhall  appoint.  This  Inventory  proceeds 
from  the  civil  law,  fqr  whereas  by  the  ancient  law 
of  the  Romans,  the  heir  was  obliged  to  anfwer  all 
the  teftator's  debts,  by  which  means  heritages  were 
more  prejudicial  to  many  than  profitable.  Juftinian, 
to  encourage  men  the  better  to  take  upon  them 
this  charitable  office,  ordained,  that  if  the  heir 
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would  make  a  troe  Inventory  of  all  the  teftator's 
.goods,  coming  to  his  hands,  he  ihould  be  no  fur- 
ther charged,  than  to  the  value  of  the  Inventory  \ 
and  here  it  remains  fo  ^t  this  day.  Vidt  Cowers 
L0W 


J  U  ME  NT, 

Is  a  louring  beaft,  of  any  kind,  either  for  til- 
luge  or  carriage,  as  horfes,  oxen,  C^c. 

J  U  N  A  M  fi  S, 

Is  a  word  ufed  in  the  weft  of  England,  for  land 

ibwn  with  the  fame  kind  of  grain  two  years  to* 

gether. 

I    V    Y, 

Is  a  creeping  plant  that  twines  about  trees,  and 
creeps  upon  walls,  having  not  fufficient  ftrength  to 
fupport  itfelf.  The  woodward  or  woodman  (hould 
be  careful  in  fupprefling  it,  for  by  twining  itfelf 
about  (iich  trees,  it  obftruds  their  thriving  and  fur- 
ther growth. 

K. 

KELP, 

Produced  from  wear  or  wracks  a  fea-woed,  grow- 
ing mpft  commonly  on  fuch  rocks  as  are  over- 
flowed only  at  high- waiter;  when  gathered,  it  is 
laid  on  heaps,  dried  and  burnt,  and  being  ftirred 
about  with  an  iron  rake,  grows  thick,  and  cakes 
together.  It  is  ufed  in  making  of  glafs,  and  allum. 
After  the  allum-makers  have  done  with  it,  it  i^ 

commonly  laid  upon  land,  and  although  tliey  have 

drawn 
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drawn  a  great  part  of  its  nitrous  quality  off,  not* 
withftanding  it  i^  an  admirable  manure  both  for 
tillage  ami  pafture  lands. 

KEYS, 
.  A  name  for  the  feed  of  alh-trees.    Vide  Afi). 

K    I    N    E. 

Of  thefe  I  (hall  fay  little,  every  one  is  fuppofed 
to  know  what  fort*  fuits  beft  with  his  convenien- 
cy;   th«  black  Kine  arc  produced  In  Chefliire, 
Lancafhire,  Derbyftiire,  and  in  the  north  and  weft 
ridings  of  Yorkfliire;  red  ones  are  produced  in 
Gloucefterftiire,  Somerfetlhire,  and  part  of  Wilt- 
(hire ;  and  in  Lincolnlhire,  and  ifi  the  daft  riding 
of  Yorklhire,  py*d  ones.    North  Wales  alfo  pro- 
duces black  ones.    To  which'  I  fhall  here  add  a 
table  of  the  increafe  of  cattle,  as  I  took  it  from  ah 
eminent  author ;  for  had  I  calculated  a  new  one, 
it  could  not  have  been  done  'upon  better  principles^ 
nor  yet  in  a  better  method. 

This  table  fhews  the  increafe  of  cattle,  beginning 
with  1O5  20,  30  or  40  milch  cows,  with  as  many 
calves  by  their  fides,  the  firft  purchafe  of  10  cows, 
being  with  i  o  cow-calves,  and  fuppofing  their  in- 
creafe afterwards  one  year  with  another  to  be  half 
males,  half  females.  It  will  appear  by  the  faid 
table,  that  10  cows  and  10  calves  will  increafe  to 
17-77  head  in  12  years  {hffes  and  failures  excepted) 
of  which  486  will  be  milch  cows,  243  cow-calves, 
and  243  fteers  and  oxen.    The  fame  increafe  will 
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be  in  ii  years,  beginning  with  20  cows  and  20 
calves.  And  the  fame  number  will  be  produced 
in  10  years,  beginnirtg  with  30  cows  and  30  calves,, 
and  the  like  increafe  will  be  fnade  in  9  years,  be- 
ginning with-  40  cows  and  40,  calves.  Moreover 
as  a  ftock  of  lo,*  increases  in  12  years  to  1777*  fo 
a  ftock  of  20  in  the  lame  time  arifcs  to  2441, 
a  ftock  of  30,  to  3348,  and  a  ftock  of  40^  to 
4587,  /as  appears  by  the  table. 

The  Aock  beginning  with  jo,  the  table  fhcwa 
the  increafe  for  any  number  of  years,  not  exceeding 
i  7,  if  it  begins  with  20,  it  (hews  the  increafe  for 
years  not  exceeding  16,  if  it;  begins  with  30,  for 
years  not  exceeding  15,  and  if  with  40,  the  in- 
creafe is  fhewh  for  any  number  of  years  not  cx- 
teeding  14.  And  by  this  table  n)ay  be  found  the 
increafe  of  a  ftock,  beginning  with  5,  15,  50,  60, 
70  or  80,  by  taking  half  the  increafe  of  10,  by 
taking  half  the  increafe  of  30,  adding  the  increafe 
of  ^o  and  30  together  for  50,  doubling  the  increafe 
6f  30  for  6p,  adding  the  increafe  of  30  and  40  for 
70,  and  doubling  the  increafe  of  40  for  80.  By 
Which  it  will  be  found,  that  the  increafe  of  50 
cows  and  50  calves,  in  12  years,  amounts  to  578.9 
head,  .for  2441  +  3348=5789,  viz.  1571  cows, 
785  cow- calves,  and  786  fteers  and  oxen.  By  this 
it  is  manifeft;,  that  the  increafe  of  cattle  is  very 
jgrcat,  but  this  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  females 
arc  preferved  for  breeding,  as  was  formerly  done 
in  America,  until  a  plenary  ftock  was  raifcd. 
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Years.  | 

Cows. 

Heifers. 

Oxen. 

Total. 

I 

10 

10 

•   •   • 

20 

2 

I 

20 

10 

10 

40 

3 

2 

I 

30 

15 

15 

.70 

4 

3 

2 

I 

40 

20 

20 

no 

5 

4:  3 

2 

55 

28 

27 

165 

6 

5  4 

3 

75 

.  37 

38 

240 

7 

6 

5 

4 

103 

51 

52 

343 

8 

■7 

6 

5 

140 

70 

70 

483 

9 

8 

7 

6 

191 

95 

96 

674 

10 

9 

8 

7 

261 

130 

i3» 

935 

II 

10 

9 

8 

35^ 

178  .. 

178 

1291 

12 

II 

10 

9 

486 

243 

243 

1777 

13 

12 

II 

10 

664 

332 

332 

2441 

14 

13 

12 

II 

907 

453 

454 

3348 

15 

24 

»a 

12 

1239 

619 

620 

4587 

i6 

15 

»4 

1 3;  1 692 

846 

846  6279! 

»7 

16 

15 

14  231 1 

^^55 

1 1 56  8590I 

To  prove  the  table  for  any  number  of  years 
therein,  add  the  columns  titled  cows,  heifers,  and 
oxen  together  (tbatftand  againfi  the  number  of  years 
required)  with  the  number  of  oxen  of  every  year's 
increafe  to  the  top  of  the  column  titled  oxen,  and 
Jikewifc  the  number  of  heifers  next  above  the 
number  of  heifers  before  taken  out  j  from  the  fum 
tot^l  fubftraft  lo,  the  firft  number  of  heifers  or 
calves,  belonging  to  the  cows  begun  with,  the  re- 
maining fum  will  be  the  anfwer. 

As  luppofe,  proof  was  required  how  10  cows 
with  10  cow -calves  can  produce  1777  head  in 
12  years.     Againft  the  12th  year  in  the  firft  co- 
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lumn,  and  againft  9  in  the  3d,  is  486  cows,  143 
heifers,  aad  24^  oxen,  wh^eh  Aims  added  together 
maj^es  972  +  178  +  131  +,96+70+52+38+27 
+  j^p.+  15 +  16+178 heifers —  io=*^i777>  what 
wat  required.  Ajnd  alfo  for  13  years,  is  664  cows, 
33^  heifers,  332  Qxen+ 243 +  178 +13 1+96+ 70 
+  4;2+38-h27+20+i5+  10  +  243  heifers— 10 
e=  ^441.     The  li]^e  of  all  others. 

}i.  B.  'yhe  cxpijin^tion  to  the  table  above  quoted, 
is  vha^  I  h^^vc  dope  oiyfelf  j  and  whoevc  r  will  duly 
coqfider  th^fe  obfcrvatipns^  will  find  them  confo- 
naqt  with  reafon,  (^c. 

KNOLL, 

Xhe  taj^.  o{,  a  hit!,  a  word  much  u(ed  m  the 
weft,  mote  efpcci^llyiaHcirefordftiire;  asSirchers- 
TcnoH,  ^c.  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
turnips  are  called  by  this  name;  particularly  in. 
Kent.  Alia  in  feme  ofihcr  parts,  the  top  of  a 
hill  or  rifing  ground  is  called  knap,  as  the  knap  of 
the»  hiU»  'vifl^*  the  top  of  the  hill. 

L. 
LEAR. GROUND, 

That  is  to  fay,  good  ground  for  cattle  to  feed 
,  upon,  and  lie  or  lear  on,  a  word  almoft  peculiar  to 
the  north.  And  faugb-groundy  or  ground  lying 
faughy  is  that  which  has  lain  a  year  or  more  un- 
tilled ;  and  arden^  are  fallowings  or  ploughings  of 
grounds,  lands,  &^»    Poor  lear,  is  barren  land. 

L  A  N  D* 
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LAND. 

« 

A]l  forts  of  land  are  reduceable  to  the  following, 
t^«  ^^ggy  or  mar/by  J  cbalfy^  cUt/efy  gravelfy^  bazelfy^ 
Uaci-earibj  rccky^  fMdf^  and  fi^nf  \  which  may  be 
ieen  tinder  their  reipeftive  heads ;  but  for  the  better 
Icnowing  and  judging  of  fruitful  and  unfruitful 
fails^  take  the  following  general  ruies :  Firft^  all 
foils  that  moulder  into  duft  with  a  froft,  with  all 
forts  of  warm  lands^  blatk-mottUy  yellow  clofs^  if  not 
too  fpewy  and  wet,  and  that  turn  black  after  rain, 
are  ^>od  for  corn.  Secondfy^  land  that  produces  large 
treesy  iUuk-ibarn^  tbifiksy  9imagwtedsy  x^nkgrafsy 
&^.  lying  in  bottoms  open  to  the  eafi  and  foutb^ 
and  well  (heltered  from  the  nortb^  is  a  fign  of  their 
fruitfulnefs  j  bctony,  ftrawberries,  thyme,  ^c.  de- 
clare for  wood-land,  and  camomile,  to  a  foil  fitfor 
corn.  Thirdly^  all  land  that  binds  and  clofes  hard 
after  froft  and  rain,  that  turns  white  and  full  of 
worms,  and  that  is  extreamly  moift,  or  otherwifo 
too  dry  •,  that  lies  on  the  nartbjidt  of  hills,  expoied 
to  winds  and  frofts  in  winter,  or  to  fcortchiog  heata 
in  fiimmer,  that  bears  box^  yet»^  bolfyy  njy^jnmpir^ 
brakey  brtwn^  furz^  beatby  Hng,  (dc  and  all  fuch 
land  that  yields  flagS^i  nufs^  h^s^  wild  tanfty^  yar^ 
row^  i^c.  is  a  demonfb-ation  of  their  cold  nature. 
fburibfyy  plants  a|»pearingblafted  or  withered,  (hrub- 
by  and  curkd,  are  the  eflFe£k  of  immoderate  wet 
or  heat,  and  cold  interchangeably.  Fiftbfyy,  blacky 
<&»,  Qt  yellow  fandy  and  extreme  hot,  ftony  gravel» 
are  gienerally  very  unfruitful, 

•    LAND- 
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LAND-CHEAP, 

Is  an  ancient  cuftomary  fine,  psud  either  in  cattle 
or  money,  upon  the  alienating  or  ielling  of  land 
in  fome  particular  nianor,  or  borough  :  as  at  Mai* 
don  in  Eflcx,  a  payment  is  ftill  made  of  thirteen 
pence  \h  every  mark  of  the  purcfefe  money,  for 
certain  lands  and  houfes  in  that  town.  - 

LAND-FLOODS, 

In  feveral  places  are  a  great  annoyance  to  huf- 
handry  \  and  all  that  I  (hall  fay  about  the  matter  in 
this  place,  is,  that  as  much  as  the  conveniency  of 
the  fituation  and  lying  of  the  land  wiU  admit  (^,  it 
would  be  proper  to  divert  them  before  a  thorough 
it  awing  or  draining  be  attempted.  {Which  fee  Under 
their  proper  heads. ) 

LARCH,  or  L ARINCH-TREE, 

Is  a  lofty,  (lately  tree,  fo  called  from  Larifla, 
a  city  of  Theflaly,  where  it  was  firft  known.  It 
bears  (logs  or  cones^  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  xhtpine 
or  fir  ittt^  from  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  in  this,  that 
when  the  new  leaf  puts  forth,  the  old  one  is  thruft 
off.  This  tree  may  be  raifed  from  the  feed  exadly 
as  the  fir,  to  which  I  refer  you.  It  affords  excellent 
beams :  many  buildings  in  Venice,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy,  are  ^refted  with  it,  which  no  worm  will 
touch,  M.  Witlen,  a  Dutch  writer,  mentions  a 
vciTcl  of  this  timber,  fome  yeans  fince  found  in  the 
Numidian  fea,  which  although  it  had  lain  twelve 
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fathom  under  water,  fourteen  hundred  years,  yet 
no  part  of  it  was  rotten.  This  is  the  tree  that 
produces,  a  mufhroom  called  agarick.  The  gum  is ' 
what  is  here  c^led  Venice  turpentine.  Some  of 
theie  trees  planted  about  Chelmsford  in  Eilex,  and 
other  places,  profper  very  well,  and  afibrd  an  in- 
comparable fhade,  which  reproaches  our  neglect 
tn  not  cultivating  it. 

LAYS, 

Graft-ground  firft  ploughed  up  for  corn^  and 
lay 'land  is  fallow  ground  that  lies  untilled.  L^y- 
Jlall^  2l  place  to  lay  dung,  foil,  or  rubbiih  in*  • 

L    E    E    T. 

Under  this  head  I  fhall  include  not  only  a  Court'* 
Leet^  but  alfo  Baron^  Halimote^  and  Thane.  Firft, 
of  Z>^/,  which  is  a  court  of  jurifdiftion  above  the 
Wapentake  or  Hundred.  Many  Lords^  together  with 
their  Courts-Baron^  have  likewife  if^/j  adjoined,  and 
thereby  take  cognizance  of  fuch  tranfgreffions  as  are 
fubjeft  to  the  inquiry  and  correftion  of  this  court. 
But  this  court,  in  whofe  manor  Ibever  it  be  kept, 
is  accounted  the  king's  court,  becaufe  the  autho* 
rity  thereof  originally  belongs  to  the  crown  and 
dignity  of  the  king,  though  it  cannot  punifh  mtoy, 
but  mud  certify  them  to  the  juftices  of  aflize.  Vidt 
Kitcheny  foL  6.  Dyer^  foL  64.  Court -Saron^  is  a 
court  which  every  lord  of  a  manor  (who  in  ancient 
times  inhere  called  Barons)  hath  within  his  own  pre- 
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cinfbSt  and  this  court  is-twofold  after  a  fort  i  and 
therefore  if  a  tnm  having. a  maiior»  grant  the 
inheritance  of  the  copyholders  to  another,  the 
pantee  may  keep  a.  court  for  the  cufiomary  te* 
ftants^  and  accept  furrenders  for  the  ufe  of  others, 
and  niake  both  admittances  and  grants  j  the  other 
court  is  of  freeholders,  which  is  properly  called 
the  Court-Baronl  wherein  the  fwitors,.  that  is^,  the 
freeholders,  are  judges ;  whereas  of  the  other,  the 
the  lord  or  his  ftcward  is  judge.  This  is  there- 
fore more  properly  called  the  court  of  freeholders, 
over  whom  the  lord  of  the  manor  prefidcs.  Vide 
Kitcbeth  a^  Sir  Edward  Coke,  lib.  4.  fol.  7.6.  Hd- 
tnote or  Halimotty  is  what  we  now  call  a  C(mrt'3aron\ 
and  the  Etymology  is  the  meeting  of  the  tenants 
of  one  Hall  or  Manor.  Asr  die  word  Hall  does 
iUU  denote  a  chief  maniion-houfe  or  habitation^ 
and  is  retained  in  many  counties  of  England ;  but 
in  '^me  part  it  is  called  the  Manor ^  in  others,  the 
flacr^  as  Beenbam^Place,  one  of  the  feats  of  the 
Ri^t  l^pnourable  Lord  Cmven  in  Berkihire.  The 
word  Hatimoif  is  ilill  retained  at  Lufton,  and  other 
places  in  Hcrefordfhire,  and  fignifies  the  Lord's 
Court,  or  Court-Baron  held  in  the  manor,  in  which 
the  differences  between  the  tenants  were  deter- 
mined, ^banage  of  the  King^  or  the  King^s  T'bam^ 
fignified  a  certain  part  of  the  king*s  land  or  pro- 
perty, whereof  the  ruler  or  governor  was  called 
fbam. '  Thefe  Shanes  were  thofe  that  attended  the 
EngUih  Saxon  king's  in  their  courts,  and  who  held 
their  Iguids  immediately  of  thofe  kings,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  in  Bomfdojf-hook  they  are  promifcuouflf^ 
called  Thane  and  kit^^s  fervanty  though  not  long 
after  the  conqueft  the  word  was  difufed,  and  in-* 
ftcad  thereof,  thofe  nien  were  called  the  Kim^s 
barons.  There  were  alfo  minor  or  leffn'  Thanes^  and 
thofe  were  likewife  called  barons :  they  were  lords 
of  manors,  and  had  a  particular  jurifdiAion  with^  * 
in  their  limits,  and  over  their  own  tenants  in 
their  courts,  which  to  this  day  are  ^railed  courts- 
baron.  Thane- lands ^  are  fuch  as  were  granted  by 
charters  of  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  Thanes  with 
all  immunities,  except  the  threefdd  neceffity  of 
'expedition,  repair  of  caftles,  and  mending  of 
bridges.  And  tbeyn  figniiies  freeholder,  as  fhet  a 
fcrvant.     Fide  CoweFs  Imw  DiSlionary. 

N.  B.  The  manfibn-houfe  of ^Joncs,  Efq; 

of  Ramfbury  in  the  county  of  Wilts  is  called 
the  manor^  i.  e.  Ramfbury  manor.  And  alfo  the 
manfion-houfe  of  Henry  Wight,  Efq;  of  Wood-  . 
End  in  the  parifh  of  Blakefly,  in  the  county  of 
Nonhampton,  is  called  the  manoTy  u  e.  Wood- 
End  (or  Bkkefy)  manor.  As  to  haU^  I  need  not 
further  explain  the  meaning  of  it,  it  being  a  com* 
mon  appellation  well  known  in  almoft  every  county. 

LENTILS, 

Are  tho  Jeaft  of  all  pulfes.  In  Ozfordfliiiie,  &r, 
they  arc  called  HUs  j  they  thrive  on  any  poor,  or- 
dinary and  ftony  land.  From  a  few  fown  upon  aa 
acre,  an  incredible  quantity  will  be  reaped,  al- 
though on  the  ground  they  appear  few,  and  lie  in 
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a  little  room  upon  the  cart.  They  arc  excellent  fwcci; 
fodder,  and  preferable  to  all  other  for  calves,  and 
other  young  cattle,  and  are  to  be  given  fparingly 
to  all,  as  being  a  rich  food.  They  are  the  belt 
food  for  pigeons,  ^c, 

N.  B.  Th^  are  /own  in  the  bean  feafon^  about  a 
bujbel  upon  an  acre. 

LETTING  of  FARMS. 

It  is  very  natural  as  i^ell  as  common  to  let  them 
to  the  bed  bidder ;  but  then  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  farm  and  tenant  are  to  be  duly  confidered  ^ 
3s  when  a  farm  has  been  under  bad  government 
a  confiderable  time,  it  muft  confequently  be  in  a  bad 
condition*,  notwithftanding  it  fometimes  happens 
that  a  tenant  may  be  met  with,  that  will  give  as 
much  for  it  as  another  farm  is  let  for  in  the  famQ 
manor,  of  the-  fame  number  of  acres,  and  in  good 

condition  too,  better  perhaps  than  this  by f 

pounds  per  ann.  now  whether  it  is  proper  to  let 
it  to  the  bait  bidder  or  not,  is  the  next  thing  to  be 
confidered.  To  which  I  anfwer,  it  is  in  this  as 
in  a  great  riiany  more  cafes,  where  the  capacity 
of  the  tenant  is  the  material  thing.  Some  thet^ 
are  that  want  a  farm,  aiid  will  give  more  than 
others  purely  to  get  into  one^  not  at  all  thinking  or 
confidering  how  they  muft  p^y  the  rent,  and  per- 
haps as  little  know  how  to  make  it,  and  tbefe  alio 
have  (commonly)  as  little  fubftance  \  fo  that  in  two 
or  three  years  the  farm  is  thrown  upon  the  landr 
lord  in  a  much  worfe  condition  than  it  was  before^ 

and 
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and  the  lamjiord  perhaps  ob)ig^  to  make  a  feizure 
to  recover  his  rent,  or  fome  part  of  it  only,  and 
whatisworfe  {perhaps)  a  burden  brought  iipon  the 
parifli  \  there  being  a  (numercus)  family  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  employed  in  a  place  where  there  is 
little  or  no  work  to  be  done ;  or  at  leail  fuch  as  they 
are  hot  capable  of  doing.  There  is  another  fort  of 
tenant  whofe  capacity  is  unqueftionable,  and  will 
give  the  higheft  rent  as  tenant  at  willy  purely  to 
anfwer  fome  private  end,  and  will  worry  the  very 
heart  of  the  land  out,  and  then  throw  it  up  worfe 
than  it  was  before.  There  is  yet  another  farmer, 
a  man  of  fubftance  and  ingenuity,  capable  in  every 
refpeft  to  manage  it  5  but  then  he  will  not  give 

.  fo  much  for  it  perhaps  by ^pounds  per  ann. 

I  aidviie  by  no  means  to  an  abatement  of  an  an- 

.  nual  rent,  {nor  yet  fart  with  fuch  a  tenant)  which 
in  fa£i  leffgns  the  real  value  of  the  lori%  eftate : 
therefore  the  beft.  method  is,  to  let  it  upon  a  leafe 
of — —years,  and  allow  the  tenant  the  firft  half 
year,  or tent,  which  ^ves  the  greateft  en- 
couragement of  any,  and  ( /  thinK)  the  bed  both 
for  landlord  and  tenant :  and  if  a  tenant  of  fuffi* 
cient  fubftance  cannot  be  met  with,  yet  by  the 
above  encouragement,  a  tenant  of  uigenuity,  fkill, 
and  induftry  may,  and  by  fuch  allowance  at  his 
firft  fetting  out,  will  almoft  perform  wonders; 
however  on  fuch  a  man  it  will  take  a  fuiprizing 
cfFeft  when  fo  beftowed,  and  if  found  neceflary, 
fome- other  litde. favours  may  be  added,  but  then 
fuch  tenant  ftiould  give  proper  fecurity.    Befides, 

brining 
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bringing  in  i  tenant  that  underftands  every  minote 
article  of  improvement  and  good  hufbandry  where 
it  is  wanting,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  ef* 
ft6t  upon  the  other  tenants^  if  they  have  afty  do^ 
cility  in  thch),  and  will  tend  greatly  to  the  ad« 
vancing  the  hr^s  eftate :  and  it  is  further  obferv-* 
able,  that  a  farm  may  be  dear  and  hard  rented 
to  one  farmer,  and  yet  in  toother  hand  may  prove 
cheap,  and  a  good  bargain  :  that  is,  to  fuch  a  one 
that  underftands  every  minute  article  of  improve* 
ment  and  good  hulbandry  *,  fuch  is  the  difference 
in  the  management  of  a  farm.  And  every  ftew- 
ard  ihould  well  underftand  and  be  fenfible  w^en 
a  hrm  is  let  to  its  value,  ithat  an  ingenious  and 
flcilflil  tenant,  that  manages  with  art,  and  accord* 
ing  to  all  the  good  rules  of  improvement  and 
good  hulbandry,  be  not  grudged  his  growing  rich 
upon  it,  when  perh^  a  different  peribn  from 
himfelf  could  hardly  pay  the  rent  with  hard  kf^ 

bour. 

I  fhatt  to  this  add  a  feSioi  taken  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  NovcmTier,  1758,  and 
to  which  add  fome  remarks  of  my  own. 

"  November,  1758. 

*«  Mr-   U  R  B  A  N, 

^^  As  feveral  valuable  hints  wese  inferted  in 
**  your  ufefiil  colleaion  erf  the  laft  year,  rela»- 
"  tive  to  the  cxorbiunt  price  of  grain,  I  batve 
•*  afCQording  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  gU 
«  ven  you  forae  loofc  ind  gencrsd  thoughts  on 

**  whtt 
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^*  what,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  fourcc  and  ori- 
ginaL  caufe  from .  whence  that  evil  fprung. 
"  Mr.  Rollin,  in  his  ancient  hiftory,  informs 
us,  that  Lycurgus,  that  great  Spartan  legifla- 
tor,  upon  his  entering  into  the  adminiftration 
••  of  his  government,  obferving  that  the  lands 
were  monopolized  into  few  hands,  who  grew 
extreamly  wealthy,  while  the  reft  of  the  people 
were  labouring  under  great  diftrefs  and  poverty, 
made  it  his  firft  care  to  order,  that  an  equal 
**  diftribution  of  lands  (houjd  be  made,  that  there 
•*  might  be  an  employment  and  encouragement 
**  to  induftry  for  numbers,  who  at  that  time 
were  but  flaves  and  vaiTals  to  thofe  engroflers ; 
and  we  find,  according  to  his  account,  that  in 
a  few  years,  the  lands  became  better  cultiva- 
**  ted,  the  country  vaftly  more  populoiis,  and  the 
**  ftate  reaped  great  benefit  from  this  new  regu- 
**  lation. 

•*  The  engroffing  of  farms  in  this  kingdom, 
particularly  in  the  corn  countries,  is  a  praftice 
which  has  greatly  obtained  of  late  years :  and 
it  is  generally  thought,  that  the  land  fte wards 
have  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  inftrumental  to 
it,  as  they  have  thereby  had  an  opportunity  of 
ferving  themfelves,  *  their  relations  or  friends ; 
but  whether  the  landed  gentlemen  themfelves 
will  be  gainers  by  it  in  the  end  time  will  flicw. 
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*  "  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  counties  of  SuiFolk  and 
'•  Norfolk,  feveral  of  them  have  got  whole  parifhcs  into  their 
••  hands.  •• 
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"  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  (enfible  and  judicious 
"  farmers,  that  gentlemen  do  not  take  the  moft 
«'  cffbaual  method  to  improve   their  lands,  by 
"  putting  fuch  great  quantities   into  one  man's 
<'  hands  to  occupy ;  becaufe  it  is  impolfible,  as 
^'  they  fay,  for  one  man  to  cultivate  to  Co  great 
*«  advantage,  two  or  three  thouland  acres  of  ara-  . 
*«  ble  and  pafture  land,  as  might  be  done  by  fc- 
*'  ven  or  eight,  who,  by  making  a  far  greater 
*'  quantity  of  manure  of  all  forts,  and  attend- 
**  ing  more  clofely  to  the  moft  minute  circum- 
*'  ftances  of  improvement,   and  nufmg  and  pro- 
*'  ducing  all  forts  of  necef&ries  of  life  for  the 
*'  Weekly  miarkets,  might  be  more  advantageous 
*'  tenants,  and  better  hufbandmcn. 

"  However,  this  I  think,  a  man  may  venture 
**  to  foretel,  that  if  the  pradtice  of  throwing  down 
*'  thefmall  and  middling  farms,  and  taking  in 
*'  the  commons,  ihould  continue  for  twenty  years 
to  come,  as  it  has  for  fifteen  or  twenty  paft, 
half  the  fhops  in  the  market  towns  muft  be 
«'  fhut  up,  and  the  people  fent  to  feek  their  bread 
in  fome  other  country,  while  thofe  that  remain 
muft  be  eaten  up  by  taxes  and  poor  rates. 
The  great  declenlion  of  trade  in  the  market 
**  towns,  occafioned  by  the  decreafc  of  the  con- 
*'  fumption  of  our  manufaftures,  is  become  a  fub- 
*'  jc<5t  of  univerfal  complaint,  and  muft  in  a  few 
*'  years  greatly  efFeft  the  revenue ;  and  there  is  fuch' 
"  a  conneftion  between  trade  and  the  landed  inte- 
*'  reft,  (whatfoever  fome  gentlemen  may  think) 

"  that 
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*^  that  the  one  cannot  fufter  long,  but  the  other 
will  inevitably  feel  it  in  a  very  fcnfible  manner, 
*'  notwithftanding  all  the  temporary  expedients  . 
'*  that  may  be  thought  of  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a 
**  truth  too  well  known  in  the  counties  of  Suf- 
**  folk  and  Norfolk,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
*'  too  much  the  cafe  in  feveral  other  counties, 
"  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  parifhes,  in 
*'  which,  thirty  years  fince,  there  were  fourteen, 
*f  fifteen,  or  fixteen  farmers  in  a  parifti,  who  oc- 
cupied from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  Or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  per  ann.  who  weekly  fup- 
plied  the  market  towns  with  all  forts  of  pro- 
*'  vifion,  and  returned  home  with  each  fome 
**  fmall  portion  of  the  manufactures  of  their 
country ;  where  there  are  now  not  more  than 
two,  or  three  at  moft,  and  in  fome  places  but 
one  \  fo  that  the  country  villages  are  in  a  man- 
ner depopulated ;  for,  excepting  two,  or,  vtxY 
rarely,  three ,  very  large  farm-houfes,  nothing 
is  now  to  be  leen  but  a  few  wretched  cottages, 
^^  and  as  wretched  inhabitants,  without  furni- 
*'  ture,  and  almoft  without  clothes,  who  are 
flaves  to  thefe  all  grafping  farmers,  who  can 
now  lay  in  their  port-wine  by  the  pipe,  and 
^'  fend  their  daughters  to  boarding  fchools,  to 
*^  make  as  genteel  an  appearance  as  thofe  of  their 
"  landlords. 

"  But  there  is  another  evil  attending  this  prac- 
tice of  monopolizing  fiirms,  and  that  is,  the 
putting  it  too  much  in  the  power  of  theic 
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^^  great  growers  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  to  diflfe& 
the  country,    by  with-holding  their  com  ftom 
market,  and  thereby  occafion  an  artificial  fa- 
mine."    I  think  the  gentleman  miftaken  with  r^- 
gard  to  inclofures.  {So  far  the  Magazine.) 

I  have  obferved  in  the  counties  of  Berks  and 
Wilts,  that  moft  of  the  farms  are  got  into  few 
hands,  unlcfs  in  the  Vale  of  Whitc-horfe,  whefc 
they  are  'more  equally  diitributed  r  if  I  miftake 
not,  Chowlefly  farm  in  Berks  is  ho  lefs  than  eight 
hundred  pounds  per  ann.  and  as  it  lies  on  the  Downs, 
muft  comprehend  a  vail  track  of  land ;  and  ano- 
ther at  Famborough,  when  I  was  acquainted  with 
that  country,  was  occupied  by  two  brothers  in 
partnerfliip,  what  the  rent  was,  or  is,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but- feeing  one  of  rhem  about  the  year  1748, 
at  a  friend's  houfe  in  Northamptonlhire,  I  heard 
him  fay,  the  farm  paid  1 50  /.  per  ann.  land-tax* 
As  to  the  farms  in  Wilts,  they  are  conunonly 
very  large,  and  more  fo  about  Trowbridge,  where 
I  could  name  feveral,  and  in  (hort  numbers  in 
both  counties.  And  I  have  obferved  in  thofe 
places,  that  the  farmers  are  in  regard  to  their 
poor  vaffals,  as  fo  many  petty  princes,  and  thofe 
vaflals  very  fubmiffive,  and  for  the  moft  part 
Very  indigent  and  ignorant.  L  fhould  think  a 
hxm  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ftom  a  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  ann. 
if  pafture  and  grazing,  fuflkient,  if  well  ma- 
naged^ for  any  one  farmer  to  maintain  and  fup- 
port  his  family  5  and  from  a   hundred   to   fiv* 

hundred 
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hdndred  acres,  by  ploughing  and  im{»roving  by 
grafs  feeds  (to  make  it  fit  for  dairying)  enough 
for  a  farmer  to  occupy,  fo  as  to  look  into 
every  minute  article  of  improvement;  which 
would  aflford  work  for  the  poor  by  fuch  manage* 
ment,'  and  a  fuf&cient  number  of  farms  for  thofe 
who  have  fubftance  to  occupy,  and  ingenuity 
to  manage  them  to  the  greateft  improvement  and 
advantage. 

It  would  be  the  greateft  oeconomy  in  a  flew* 
ard,  to  let  his  lord's  lands  to  fuch  farmers  as 
underftand  every  minute  circumftance  of  improve? 
ment,  which  agrees  with  what  I  have  before  ad- 
vanced. 

And  to  give  a  ftrong  inflance  of  oeconomy  in. 
the  ojanagement  of  open  field  land.  I  know  a 
farm  in  Northamptonfliire,  the  rent  of  which  is 
fevcnty-two  pounds  per  ann.  The  lordlhip,  by 
confutation,  contsuns  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand 
two  hundred  acres  {exclufive  of  homeJi(^l  clofes^ 
crofts^  G^c.  winch  are  fmall)  fo  confequently  a 
confiderable  part  of  a  farm  muft  lie  at  fome  di- 
Aaoce  from  home-,  but  in  this  farm  about  eigh- 
teen pounds  per  ann.  lies  in  homeftal  clofes,  which 
is  pot  often  to  be  met  with  in  an  open  field  lord- 
fhip.  The  lordfhip  confifts  for  the  moft  part  of 
very  good  land,  either  for  tillage  or  pafture, 
unlefs  on  the  hills,  and  thofe  are  at  a  confider- 
able  diftanc^  from  home,  where  it  is  more  light 
and  proper  for  rye,  (3c.  The  method  he  takes 
with  this  fort  of  land,  is,  when  it  is  fown  with 
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rye,  (^c.  the  Sprihg  following  to  fow  fomc  of  th* 
artificial  gfafles,  and  at  harveft,  «not  to  cut  the 
ftuhile^  but  leave  it  to  fhelter  the  grafs  the  Winter 
following;  the  next  Summer,  the graffes  are ftrong, 
which  he  mows  twice  before  Lammas,  as  at  that 
time  it  is  in  common  :  the  next  Sumnicr  it\s  fal- 
low, (according  to  the  courfe  of  three  fields)  when 
his  neighbours  have  their  fliare  of  his  improve- 
ments ;  but  this  he  takes  no  notice  of.     The  fuc- 
ceeding  two  years,  being  the  wheat  and  bean  fields^ 
he  mows  it  as  before,  and   the   next  year  being 
fallow,  he  ploughs  it  up*     In  this  manner  he  ufes 
his  diftant  and  light  lands,  in  each  of  the  three 
fields,  fo  that  he  has  two  fields  managed  in  this 
manner  to  cut  every  year,  and  always  keeps  one 
part  younger  than  the  other,  by  keeping  one  part 
in  tillage,  while  the  other  part  lies  for  the  grafles 
as  before- mentioned,  and  ifo  proceeds  alternately, 
viz.  he  lows  the  wheat-field  year,  mows  the  bean- 
field  year,  eats  it  upon  the  fallow  year,  and  mows 
the  next  wheat  and  bean- field  years  -,  and  the  next 
is  fallow,  ploughed  as  other  land,  and  fown  wheat 
or  meflin,  when  his  neighbours  content  thcmfelves 
with  a  crop  of  rye,  &fr.  For  by  this  management 
he  is  enabled  to  keep  a  great  ftock  of  cattle,  and 
to  winter  them  much  better  than  he   otherwife 
could  do,  and  they  produce  him  a  great  quantity 
pf  compoft  and  dung,  fo  as  to  dung  his  meadow 
and  other  grafs  grounds  plentifully;  befides,  he 
has  much  greater  quantities  for  his  tillage  than 
hjs   neighbours ;  moreover  by  this   way  of  pro- 
ceeding, 
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ceeding,  he  gives  an  alternate  reft  to  his  light 
and  weaker  lands,  which  are  made  fit  to  bear  a 
crop  in  their  turn,  and  by  this  means  they  pro- 
duce perhaps  a  double  quantity  to  what  they 
otherwife  would  do,  managed  in  the  common 
way,  or  by  rote:  this  enables  him  to  keep  a 
large  dairy  confidering  his  farm,  his  cows  are  fed 
with  the  richeft  fodder,  which  increafes  butter, 
cheefe,  pork,  iSc.  in  much  greater  quantities  than 
his  neighbours,  or  himfelf  otherwife  could  do^ 
And  although  his  farm  is  at  an  exceflive  rack- 
rent,  dearer  than  his  neighbours;  yet  notwith- 
Itanding,  by  this  management,  and  his  under^ 
ftanding  every  article  of  improvement,  can  fell 
oflF  his  farm  more  than  three  rpnts  in  any  com- 
mon year,  his  dairy  included. 

I  mention  this  only  as  an  inftance,  to  fhew 
how  careful  a  fteward  fhould  be  in  the  choice  of 
tenaiTts  for  his  lord's  eftates  j  for  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, that  a  farm  which  one  tenant  lives  well 
upon  and  gets  money,  another  tenant  perhaps 
could  not  live  upon  with  hard  labour  •,  fo  that  as 
I  have,  faid  before,  a  fteward  fhould  well  confider 
and  know  when  a  farm  is  ^ell  let,  that  an 
ingenious  and  underftanding  tenant,  be  not  grudg- 
ed his  getting  money  by  his  ingenuity,  and  by 
what  he  excels  his  Jieighbours  in. 
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LEVEL, 

By  this  I  here  mean  the  air,  or  ipirit  level 
.only  {the  inverted  level  being  mentioned  and  defcribed 
under  fi/h-pends.)  An  air-level  is  a  (trait  tube  of 
glafS)  filled  within  a  drop  with  any  liquid  thiit 
will  not  freeze  \  for  which  realbn  fpirits  of  wine 
is  moftly  ufed,  from  thence  it  is  moft  commonly 
called  t)\tfpirit  level:  this  cylindrical  glafs  tube 
when  filled,  is  hermetically  fealed  ^  and  when  ho« 
rizontal,  the  bubble  or  fpace  pofTefled  with  air^ 
will  be  in  the  middle ;  but  upon  the  lead  declina- 
tion from  an  horizontal  pofition,  the  bubble  fiies 
upwards,  becaufe  any  quantity  of  air  is  lighter 
than  the  fame  quantity  of  the  liquid  contained  in 
the  aforefaid  tube ;  but  when  the  bubble  fwims 
in  the  middle,  the  level  is  in  a  true  horizontal 
pofition ;  and  fo  by  proper  fights  fizt  at  each 
end,  perpendicular  to  the  tube,  and  of  equal 
length,  any  thing  feen  through  thefe  fights,  when 
the  bubble  is  in  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  tube, 
is  exadly  level  or  horizontal. 

N.  B.  There  belongs  t(>  this  level,  ftation* 
ftaves,  &?^.  which  are  ufed  by  engineers,  fiir- 
veyors,  (^c:  to  find  the  true  level  for  the  more 
certain  and  better  conveying  water  to  towns^i 
making  rivers  navigable,  draining  lands,  fcfr. 

•L  I  G  N  U  M-V  I  T  -flB, 

Grows  of  every  layer  to  a  tall,  ftraight  tree. 
Vide  Arbor-^bya. 

LIME, 


«% 
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LIME, 

Is  in  'fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  made  of  chalk, 
where  it  is  plentiful,  as  in  other  places  it  is  made 
of  ftone ;  but  that  which  is  fandy  and  cold  is  not 
for  the  purpofe :  free-ftone,  and  all  forts  of  ibft 
ftonc,  cfpccially  a  grey,  dirty-coloured  ftone,  which 
when  broken,  yields  a  white  powder,  is  very  fit  for 
It,  as  all  forts  of  marble,  alabafter,  and  fla^  oyfter, 
and  all  other  forts  of  fea-fhells,  and  alfo  moft  forts 
of  flints  will  make  very  good  lime,  but  they  are 
hard  to  be  burned,  therefore  Jhould  be  burnt  in  a  rever^ 
beratory  kiln^  otherwife  are  apt  to.  run  to  glafs.  The 
harder  the  chalk  or  ftone,  the  better  the  Lime  j  but 
then  the  more  fire  is  required  to  calcine  the  matter* 
Chalk  will  generally  burn  and  be  well  calcined  in 
two  tides,  but  ftone,  if  hard,  will  t^e  five  or  more. 
Stone-lime  is  much  the  beft  for  land,  and  for  all 
other  ufes :  dung,  mud,  or  frefli  earth  mixt  with 
it,  makes  excellent  manure,  and  is  the  beft  way  of 
ordering  it  for  fandy  and  gravelly  land.  The  na-t 
lure  of  Lime  is  to  work  downward  like  chalk,  aiy) 
is  by  ieveral  judicious  perfons  fpread  upon  a  lay^ 
the  year  before  it  is  to  -be  pbughed  up.  It  agreed 
with  all  fort*  of  land,  except  a  dufty  fand,  and  the 
ftrongeft  clays.  Land  is  improved  by  lime  from 
two  to  fifteen  feilH^gs  ^n  acre.  Ten  quarters  lakl 
upon  an  acre,  will  hold  five  or  fix  years  upo«  land 
in  tillage. 

L  I  M  E-ST  ONE, 

^  The  ftone,  when  burnt^  that  makes  plaifter  of 
l^aris,  in  fome  places,  goes  By  this  name. 

1. 1  M  e; 
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LIME  or  LINDEN-TREE> 

Is  of  two  forts  or  kinds,  the  male  (which  is  by 
ibme  thought  to  be  only  a  fine  fOrt  of  elm)  is  har- 
der, full  of  knots,  and  of  a  reddilh  colour,  but 
produces  neither  flower  nor  feed,  fo  conftantly  nor 
fo  mature  as  the  female,  whofe  fragrant  bloflbms 
perfume  the  air.  The  wood  is  firm,  of  a  fmall  pith, 
and  »not  fubjeft  to  the  worm.  They  are  brought 
hither  from  Flanders  and  Holland,  when  at  the  fame 
time  our  own  woods  produce  them  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  of  a  fmaller  leaf,  yet  altogether  as  good, 
capable  of  being  ciyilized  and  made  more  florid  : 
they  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  gathered  in  Oftober, 
but  better  by  fuckers  and  plants,  which  are  to  be 
cultivated  in  all  refpeds  as  the  elm,  to  which  you 
ate  referred.  The  fruitfulnefs  of  the  feeds  may  be 
known  by  this  token,  that  if  on  opening,  they  are 
full  of  a  white  flower,  and  not  huflcy,  it  is  a  fign  of 

m 

their  goodnefs. — Gather  the  feed  in  dry  weather, 
air  it  in  an  open  room,  and  preferve  it  in  dry  fand 
'  till  the  latter  end  of  February ;  then  fow  it  in  « 
pretty  ftrong  frefh  loamy  mould,  kept  (haded  and 
moift  as  the  feafbn  requires,  and  clear  of  weeds  i 
at  two  ytsir$  growth  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
planted  out,  being  firft  difcreetly  drefled  and  pruned. 
They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  branches  lopped 
from  the  head,  and  peeling  off  a  little  of  the  bark 
at  the  end  (ow^rd^  the  tree,  afterwards  being  co- 
vered with  loam  and  rich  earth,  they  will  Ihoot 
forth  fibres,  and  may  feafonably  be  feparated :  bu^ 

td 
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to  facilitate  this  and  the  like  attempts,  ^Pply  ^ 
ligature  or  bandage  above  the  place  when  the  fap 
afcends,  or  below  it,  when  it  defcends,  which  will 
caufe  the  truncheon  to  ftrike  the  more,  as  well  as 
ftronger  fibres.  They  may  be  laid  from  June  to 
November.  The  flirubs,  and  thofe  lefs  inclining 
to  an  treS:  poilure,  are  lerviceable  and  very  pro- 
per to  thicken  coppices,  (^c.  yielding  ftrong  ihoots 
and  gocKl  fire  wood ;  on  a  rich,  feeding,  loamy  foil, 
they  grow  with  incredible  fpeed :  thefe  trees  may 
be  planted  or  tranfplanted  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  in  circumference ;  their  heads  reduced  to  a 
Jix  or  eight  feet  bole ;  and  fo  become  proper  and 
the  moft  beautiful  of  all  other  for  walks,  avenues, 
fc?r.  having  an  upright  body,  a  fmooth  and  even 
bark,  an  ample  leaf;  a  fweet  bloflbm,  and  a  good 
fliade,  planted  at  about,  twenty-five  feet  diftance. 
They  endure  pruning  well,  but  if  they  taper  much, 
-fbme  of  the  collateral  branches  are  to  be  fpared  t6 
check  the  fap,  which  is  befl  to  be  done  about  Mid- 
fummer :  the  roots  are  to  be  ^ared,  and  not  lopt 
upon  tranfplanting.  This  tree  grows  almoft  on 
^ny  grounds,  lafts  long,  foon  heals  its  fears,  af- 
fe£bs  uprightnefs,  withitands  ftorms,  and  feldom 
becomes  hollow.  The  timber  is  flronger  and 
lighter  than  willow^  and  makes  better  coals  fbr 
'  gun-powder  than  alder  itfeif. 

LING, 

A  Ihruh,  otherwife  called  heath  j  alio  a  fort  of 

f?lt-fifli. 

UQUORIOE, 
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L  I  Q^U  O  R  I  C  E, 

Is  a  {hrub  well  known^that  has  a  fweet  root.  This 
plant,  delights  in  a  deep,  dry,  and  warm  land,  that 
is  light  and  mellow,  the  deeper  the  land  die  bet«* 
ter,  for  in  the  length  of  the  root  confifts  the 
greateft  advantage  of  the  commodity ;  and  if  the 
ground  is  not  very  good  of  itfeif,  it  muft  be  mixt 
with  plenty  of  the  beft  and  lighteft  foil:  and  there^ 
fore  much  planted  about  London,.  Godalmain  in 
Surrey,  Fontefrad  in  Yorkihire,  in  Nofthampton* 
ihire,  and  Notcinghamfhire,  f^c.  In  digg^ig,  the 
ground  ihould,  if  pifffibUy  be  trenched  thru  fpit 
deep,  and  laid  as  light  as  pofTible,  The  moft  pro- 
per method  is  to  dig  it  with  the  dung  in  Autumn, 
or  beginning  of  Winter,  and  dig  it  again  at  plants 
ing-time,  which  will  lay  it  light,  and  better  mix  the 
dung  with  the  earth.  The  beft  fets  ar«  thofe  called 
the  crown  fets,  or  heads  got  from. the  very  top  of 
the  root.  The  nex(  fort  are  the  runners  that  fpread 
fronvthe  px:incipal  root^,  ^d  have  little  fprouts  an^ 
(hoots,  which  being  cut  about  four  inches  long, 
make  very  good  fets,  the  branches  (//  //  prove  moift 
weAthir)  niay  be  flipped  and  planted;.. for  they  will 
oomnnionly  grow,  and  ferve  very  well  to  thicken 
the  Otb?!*  plants  when  diin ;  the  fets,  when  once 
taken  out  of  the  grouiidY  are  inap^tient  of  it  again, 
and  the  time  for  planting  is  in  February  or  March, 
and  are  to  be  fet  in'  rows  by  a  line  at  about  a  foot 
diftance,  in  holts. ijia^e  with  a  letting  IKck  or  dib- 
ble, deep  enough  to  contain  the  plant,  which  is  to 
"•'..-.*/  w     .  *"  be 
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be  covered  up  as  foon  as  put  in.  If  the  ground  is 
dry,  water  it  immediately  upon  letting,  and  fi>  con- 
tinue for  feveral  days,  tiU  they  have  recovered  their 
withered  condition,  and  look  fre(h  and  lively  :  they 
are  alfo  to  be  hoed  and  kept. clean  from  the  time  of 
planting,  till  taken  up,  which  may  be  after  they 
have  ftood  three  fummers  ;  for  then  the  Liquoriqe 
weighs  xnoft,  and  will  keep  longeft  without  lofs, 
but  it  is  beft  to  diipofe  of  dt  whilit  new  and  green, 
becaule  it  falls  in  weight ;  the  beft  time  to  take  it 
up  19  in  November  and  December.  The  profit 
arifing  from  this  root  is  very  confiderable,  as  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  an  acre.  Land  fit  for 
Liquorice,  and  let  for  that  purpofe,  is  worth  five 
pounds  per  acre. 

L    O    A    D/ 

A  burden  or  weight,  drains  for  lands,  as  trenches, 
&r.  are  alio  called  Loads,  as  is  alio  a  vein  of  oar 
in  a  mine. 

LOAD  of  Hay, 

According  to  the  rules  of  hulbandry,  is  a  ton. 
A  fmailer,  or  lefs  Load,  is  called  ^LJagg. 

LOAM, 

Is  day  ufed  by  gardeners  to  graft  with,  mixt 
with  ftraw  and  horfe-dung ;  alfo  a  fort  of  a  fticky 
land,  as  a  mixture  of  clay  and  hen-mould,  or  clay 
and  earth,  tfr. 

LORD. 
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LORD. 

T  the  name  Lord^  I  here  conftderj  com* 
prebendj  and  mean  all  Noblemen  and  Gentle^ 
men,  as  Owners  and  Proprietors  of  Lands^ 
and  Lords  of  Manors^  and  humbly,  beg  leave  /d 
offer  this  book  in  general  {but  more  efpecially  this 
paragraph  in  particular)  to  their  mature  and  de^ 
liberate  conftderation\  in  which  fome  few  things  indeed 
are  toucht  upon  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Laurence,  in  the 
Duty  of  a  Steward  to  his  Lord,  an^  numy  others  omit^ 
ted  by  him,  of  which  feveral  have  come  accidentally  into 
ffrjf  hands ;  therefore,  allfuchas  more  immediately  concern 
the  Lord,  as  they  offer  themfehes,  JJhall  deliver  with 
an  ingenuous  freedom  in  the  following  Se^ions,  under 
ibe  favour  of  my  Mofi  W^orthy  and  Honourable  Patron,. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

I  bsgin  with  a  particular  that  highly  concerns 
the  intereft  of  every  Nobleman  and  Gentleman,  all 
Colleges,  Guilds,  Bodies  Corporate,  i^c.  that  if  they 
are  defirous  of  having  their  eftates  well  and  order- 
ly managed  to  their  fatisfadtion  and  advant^ 
that  they  make  choice  of  their  fteward,  agents,  &c^ 
not  by  their  appearance,  but  by  their  qualifications 
and  abilities  -,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  needful  as  well  as 
neceflary,  that  a  fteward  writes  a  fair  hand,  and  that 

be 
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he  underftands  orthography,  that  his  Lord  may  un- 
derftand  his  meaning  when  he  writes  to  him  upon 
foufinefs ;  and  aUb  that  he  be  a  good  accomptant^ 
and  that  he  has  a  tolerable  degree  of  flcill  in  the 
mathematicks,  furveying,  mechanicks,  architcfture, 
hydraulicks,  fcf^.  and  particularly  that  he  under- 
flands   book-keeping:   as  to  furveying,   upon  a 
difpute  arifing  in  open  fields  about  property,  a  fur- 
vey  made  by  a  fleward  has  a  greater  effcft  in  ending 
a  difpute  than  ien  others  made  by  ten  other  diffe- 
rent perfbns.     In  mechanicks,  that  he  may  be  an 
help  and  alTiflant  to  the  cgmmon  artificers,  fuch  as 
mafons,   bricklayers,   carpenters,   6fr.    feveral  of 
which  may  do  the  mechanick  part  very  well ;    but 
for  want  bf  a  proper  education  in  theory,  which 
puts  the  practical  part  in  a.right  motion,  very  often 
a  fum  is  expended  to  little  purpofe,  as  has  too  often 
Jbeen  the  cafe,  even  in  repairing  farm-houfes,  6?r. 
too  particular  and  tedious  here  to  mention :  as  to 
arithmetick  and  book-keeping,  fo  great  a  flrefs  lies 
upon  them,  that  I  need  not  inforce  their  utility,  fince 
fo  many  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  know  already  by 
experience,  the  deficiency  thereof  in  flewards.    As 
to  orthography,    I  fhall  beg  leave  to  infert  the 
following  remarkable  advertifement  in  manufcript, 
put  up  in  the  mofl  public  place  in  a  village,  by 
an  agent  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Notis  is  here  given  if  any  one  daoth  fiend  any 
young  Livirits  are  dezier**  to  Bring  them  to 

Game  keeper  to efq*^  Shall  be  well  rewarded 

but 
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but  if  the  Carrey  them  to  any  outher  Place  and 
hereafter  Be  provd  {hall  Suffor  the  iLaw  and  if  any 
man  Will  give  Notis  to  me  of  the  Same  So  that 
it  Be  prpv'  Shall  receve  Ten  Shillings  Befides 
abwed  By  atSt  of  Parlement  and  likewize  yong 
Partridge  or  Egs  the  Same 


SECT.    11. 

In  this  I  beg  leave  to  infert  and  Jhew  another  great 
failings  which  isy  that  of  advancing  menial  fervants 
to  the  office  of  a  Jleward^  that  are  not  duly  qualified^ 
of  which  the  following  is  an  injiance. 

There  was  apoftilHon  advanced  to  the  office  of  a 
fteward  in  the  following  manner.  -  While  in  thi^ 
low  fituation  he  behaved  well,  learned  his  A.  B,  C. 
of  the  iutler,  who  alfo  taught  him  to  write  hr$ 
name,  and  in  a  little  time  could  do  it  tolerably 
well  in  a  print  hand,  nay^  in  time  he  wrote  a  print 
band  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  ticket  the  caiks  in 
the  cellar :  after  fome  time  he  was  made  coachman, 
could  cut  the  figure  of  8  in  fhiacking  his  whip, 
and  by  a  certain  motion,  or  rather  fpring  of  it, 
would  take  a  ftraw  out  of  a  dirt  wall  three  times 
.  together, '  and  not  niifs  5  nay,  even  When  upon  the 
coach-box,  and  on  full  fpeed,  could  by  the  ela* 
fticity  of  a  certain  whip  of  his  own  projeding, 
take  up  a  fowl,  or  almoft  any  thing  within  its 
reach. '  In  this  fituation  he  continued  fome  years, 
drove  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  improved  bim- 

'       felf' 
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felf  in  Uttersy  could  write  a  bill  of  his  outgoiogs, 
and  make  a  fum  total,  give  a  difcharge  upon  re- 
ceipt  t>f  it,  fpeak  good  horfe  language,  and  had 
fome  notion  of  fpeaking  well  to  the  pointers^ 
would  curfe  the  pollilHon  with  an  air^  and  gave 
the  whfeel-horfes  the  pretty  names  of  Goofiberry 
and  Uard-arfe  \  when  he  gaVe  them  the  whip  up- 
on tbe  rump,  would  fetch  the  gucteral  found  of 
hoay,  hoay,  up  the  rough  artery,  as  if  his  lungs 
was  a  curtal-bag :  he  fet  his  hat  well^  fwore  up- 
on a  proper  accent.  In  fhort,  he  performed  every 
thing  with  propriety,  and  an  uncommon  grace- 
fulnefs,  would  turn  off  a  horn  of  OAober,*  and 
give  a  genteel  hem  after  it  •,  and  at  watering,  6?r. 
would  whittle  a  horfe  till  he  drank  or  pilled  to 
fome  tune.  He  likewiie  taught  a  large  Dane-^ 
dog  he  had  {who  frequently  rode  under  the  coach-, 
box)  to  play  as  many  tricks  as  an  Indian  ba- 
boon. When  he  drove  his— —out  to  take  a  din* 
ner^  would  Ipread  a  napkin  on  fome  clean  ftraw 
in  the  ilable  (for  he  always  attended  his  cattle 
himfelf)  take  a  ptec^  of  ham^  or  fomething  of 
an  high  relifh,  and  two  er  three  jacks  of  Odo- 
ber,  which  he  would  carry  off  as  clean  as  a  foot- 
foldier  would  a  canteen  of  fmall-beer  made  from 
wheat  bran.  In  fine,  he  behaved  fo  well,  that 
he  merited  fo  much  the  good  will  of  his  lady^ 
that  one  day,  John,  fays  ihe,  1  have  ofteii 
tiiought  of  advancing  thee,  and  as  often  nien- 

tk>ned  it  to  your .     Here  is  Mr.         ■  th^ 

fteward  to  the eftate,  is  almoft  fuperaniiu- 

ated  and  no  fon  to  fucceed  him,  what  think  you 
Vol.  J.  P  of 
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of  that ?  replies  John,    with  his  wonted 

fflodcfty,  M-»— m,  1  have  thought  of  fuch  a  things 
but  then  thought  it  too  great  a  favour  to  aflc, 

but'M m,  it  is  what  I  could  do  perhaps   as 

well  as  another,  and  if  I  fhould  be  fo  fortunate 
as  to  fucceed,  your  ladyfinp  may  depend  upcMi  my 
utmoft  endeavours  in   that  capacity  alfo.    John 

fucceeds  (Mr. )   marries  the  houfe-keeper, 

as  fbon  as  poffible  takes  thrae  or  four  hundreds 
a  year  of  the  befi  land  in  the  h>fdfhip  into  his  own 

hands,  buys  horfes  for  his and  moft  of*  the 

nobility  and  gentry  in  that  part  of  the  country ; 
his  wife  brings  him  an  only  daughter,  who  is 
brought  up  at  a  French  fchool,  dances  very  fine, 
and  plays  as  fine  as  any  young  hij  on  the  fpinet, 
{3c.  makes  a  grand  appearance  at  the  horfe-race 

and  affizes,   as  genteel  as  Mifs— ^ ^And  John 

aiid  Madam  on  a  winter  evening  by  the  parlour 
fire  often  talk  (//  it  could  he  brought  about)  to 
marry  Mifs  with  Mafter ^the  counfellor. 

I  would  not  be  underftood,  that  an  boneft, 
faithful  fervant  is  not  to  be  preferred  by  his  krdy 
but  on  the  contrary  think,  he  ought  to  be  raifed 
according  to  his  capacity  i   bfat  that,  not  one  of 

John's  capacity  be  made  fteward  tx)— ^ thou- 

fend  pounds  per  ann.  But  where  a  fervant  is  really 
as  capable  as  another  perfon,  why  he  (hould  not 
be  preferred  to  fuch  a  truft,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  objcftion. 

N.  B.  //  would  ba*ue  been  honourable  as  well  as  rea- 
fonable  to  have  preferred  John ;  hut  then  it  would  have 

been 
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iecH  proper  to  have  preferred  him  in  bis  own  way^  . 
iy  kiting  him  a  farm^  isfc.  For  gpteralfy  fucb  fiew- 
ards  as  Jobn^  are  piore  avaricious  and  tbirfiy  after 
gain^  tban  tbofe  of  a  better  education  and  genius. 

SECT.  in. 

•  /  take  tbe  liberty  of  tranfcrihing  tbis  feUion  from 

Mr.  Laurence^ s  Duty  of  a  Steward  to  bis  Lord^  and 

tkink  it  well  deferves  a  place  bere. 

^^  Sajrs  be.  As  I  was,  fome  time  fince,  employ* 

ed  10  fuTvepng  and  valuing  a  lord's  eftate  in  the 

North,  curiofity  led  the  nobleman  himlelf  to 

go  along  with  me  one  day  to  look  about  him, 

to  fee  how  his  eftate  lay,  and  to  view  the  ex* 

tent  and  beauty  of  it.    But  before  we  entered 

upon  bufinefs,  the  fteward  led  us  the  way  into  ^ 

^^  his  compting-houfe,  or  (as  he  rather  chofe  to 

V  call  it)  his  oratory^  or  place  of  devdtiqn  ;  where 

^<  he  prefently  fhewed  us  (as   lying  at  his  right 

hand).  South's  and  Waterland's  fermons  againft 

the   growing  Heresies   of  this  age;   which 

*^  fermons  (faith  he,  with  eyes  lift  up,  and  a  de« 

vout  countenance)  I  read  to  my  family  every 

Sunday  night,    left  they   alfo  be  tempted   to 

deny  tbe  Lord  tbat  hougbt  tbrn.    And  thus  by 

ordering  the  matter  lb,  as  to  appear  to  his 

lord  at  other  times  with  a  Friday-face  for  eyery 

day  in  the  week,  he  anticipated  all  fufpicion  of 

^'  hutvery  or  wrong  •,    infomuch  that  fometimes^ 

with  a  fingulai  pleafure,  he  would  expreis  to 

me,  bow  bappy  be  was  in  afteward^  tbat  bad  Ji 

]f  2  *♦«  good 
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l^^^i  tf»J  orthodox  a  fenfe  of  religion  I  but  aks  f 
before  the  lord  left  the  country,  he  was  told,^ 
•♦  to  his  forrow,  that  the  zeal  of  his  boufe  had 
*'  even  eaten  him  up.:  for,  upon  a  ftriA  enquiry 
into  his  affairs^  the  lord  was  quickly  made  to 
underftand,  that  this  godly  fteward  had  bought 
ho  lefs  than  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year,  under 
his  very  nofe,  which  he  purchafed  by  being 
fteward  only  fifteen  years ;  and,  by  all  accounts, 
he  was  not  worth  ten  pounds  when  he  entered. 
And  the  method  by  which  he  acquired  thefe 
riches  is  no  lefs  remarkable  -,  for  it  was  by  re- 
ceiving of  the  tenants  what  he  was  pleafed  to 
**'  call  income-money  5  tellifig  them,  it  was  an  an- 
cient perquifite  of  a  fteward ;  that  is  to  fay, 
every  year  when  he  entered  the  tenant*s  name 
•*  anew  into  his  book,  he  received  a  Bribe,  for 
letting  them  hold  their  farms  at  a  low  old  rmf^ 
inftead  of  an  improved  one.  This  was  only  one 
t'  part  of  his  uvjufi  gain  \  for  he  likewife,  on  pe- 
**  cuhiary  confiderations,  fufFered  the  tenants  to 
"  ftock  fome  of  the  beft  land  with  rabbits,  cop- 
''  nived  at  their  ploughing  the  beft  paftures  and 
**  meadows,  and  confented  to  the  parings  and 
*'  hurning^  and  fowing  rape  upon  the  beft  land." 

N.  B.  IVhat  greater  advantage  the  farmers  in  the 
North  can  make  by  flocking  their  beft  land  with  rab- 
bitSy  I  cannot  tell\  but  in  Northampton/hirej  &c.  / 
apprehend  they  would  think  fuch  ftock  a  very  indiffe- 
rent one  to  pay  rent  for  their  beft  landi  much  lefs  to 
make  an  extraordinary  advantage' by  it* 

SECT. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Aid  Mr.  Laurence  further  ohfervei  in  one  of  his 
paragraphs^  and  has  tbefe  words. 

I  cannot  forbear  {fa>/s  be)  here  to  take  no- 
tice, that  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  lie  under 
great  evils  and  inconveniencies,  when  they 
fuffer  themfclves  to  be'pcrfuaded  to  employ 
country  attornies  for  their  ftewards ;  becaufe  it 
feldom  happens  that  they  are  qualified  for  that 
**  truft.  And  indeed,  if  the  office  of  a  fteward 
be  any  whit  rightly  defcribed  in  the  following 
*'  articles,  and  his  Duty  fairly  explained,  it 
"  may  at  one  view  be  eafily  difcerned,  that  this 
"  caution  is  well  founded.  A  fteward's  bufi- 
nefs  is  not  fqch  as  may  be  done,  as  it  were,^  by 
the  by  :  *tis  his  whole  employment,  and  a  full 
one  too ;  and  therefore  he  muft  hoc  agere.  The 
attorney,  if  he  has  any  charafter,  has  byfi- 
nefs  epough  of  his  own  of  the  law,  and  therc- 
"  fore  fliould  not  undertake  the  .office  of  a  flew* 
ard,  which,  in  mofl  parts  of  it,  he  doth,  not 
underflandj  neither  will  his  employment  let 
him:  but  I  would  always  have  the  fleward 
confult  the  attorney  in  matters  relating  to  the 
law^  and  to  attend  him  at  his  court-keeping.' 
"  I  have  known  ihftances  where  a  country- 
attorney  has  been  fleward  to  feven  or  eight 
"  noblemen,  and  others,  and  yet  has  done  no- 
*'  thing  elfe  but  attend  the  court-keeping,  and 
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"  collefting  of  rents ;  by  which  means  the  te-  ^ 
«'  nants  have  taken  the  advantage  of  doing  what 
**  they  would  with  their  farms,  quickly  leflcn- 
'•  ing  the  value  of  the  eftates  by  aver-plougbing^ 
"  fcff .  I  have  alfo  (fays  be)  obferved  on  my  fur- 
"  veys,  that  thefe  fort  of  indolent  ftewards  arc 
*«  commonly  agsdnft  the  having  their  lord's  eftate 
*'  furveyed  and  maped,  for  fear  of  opening  a  neiv 
*^  fcene :  and  yet  their  Very  warmnefs  againft  fur- 
**  veys  and  improvements^  (calling  the  one  unne- 
**  ceffary^  and  the  other  unpopular)  has  been  the 
**  occafion  of  putting  all  cscowmifts  upon  them/* 

S  E  C  T-    V. 

There  are  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
t^c.  who  (if  I  give  a  right  Judgment)  often  mif- 
carry  in  this  one  point  in  the  choice  bf  their 
ftewards  and  agents,  which  under  their  favour, 
I  fhall  here  point  out  5  which  is,  that  a  per/on 
that  can  draw  up  a  dog  well  with  good  lan- 
guage, according  to  rule  and  order, .  and  is  a 
good  fliot ;  who  can  after  a  fhot,  with  a  lujly  voice 
cry  marky  fuch  an  one  is  too  often  looked  upon 
as  well  qualified-,  and  he  that  can  leap  a  five 
barred  gate,  and  take  over  zquickfet-bedge  on  full 
fpeed  after  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  come  in  firft 
or  fccond  at  the  death  of  the  bare  or  foXy  6?r. 
is  no  lefs  qualified  than  the  former,  and  efpeci- 
ally  if  to  thefe  are  added  a  certain  or  remark- 
able elaftic  fpring  in  cafting  a  net ;  and  where 
thefe  all  happen  to  center  in  one  man,  they  render 

him 
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him  as  compleat  a  fteward  as  any  in  the  kingdom  ^ 
which  perhaps  are  the  beft  and  only  qualifications 
he  has  for  executing  and  difcharging  his  truft; 
and  when  upon  fale  or  otherwife,  there  is  occa- 
lion  for  his  dexterity  and  fkill  in  meafuring  his 
lar^s  timber,  or  any  buildings,  iSc.  he  is  obliged 
to  employ  a  carpenter^  nuffimy  or  fame  other  mechanic^ 
&c.  who  perhaps  has  a  friend  to  ferve,  if  in 
iimier ;  if  in  meafuring  work,  &c.  It  is  eafy  to 
gue(s  what  fine  work  wiU  be  made  on't :  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  afk  my  brother,   if  I  am 
a  rogue.    The  like  may  be  (aid  in  all  other 
branches  of  bufinefs,  where  meafuring  is  required. 
In  a  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  bufinefs,  lies 
one  of  the  greateft  abilities  of  the  fteward,  and 
in  which,  he  ferves  his  lord  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, though  perhaps  he  may  be  abuied  by  otherjs 
for  it ;  but  a  fteward's  deficiency  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  when  the  meafuring  is  to  be  done  as 
before-mentioned,  I  apprehend,  is  in  Ibme  mea« 
fure  the  occafion  that  the  lord's  are  commonly 
backward  in  putting  their  farm-boufes  in  repair, 
the  bills  running  high';  yfhcn  a  good  deal  lies  in 
the  fteward's  inability,  connivance,   or  want  of 
Ikill  in  the  management,  and  fbmetimes  perhaps 
in  them  all ;  which  is  a  great  injury  both  to  lord 
and  tenant.     A  man  may  be  a  very  proper  per- 
fon  for  a  fteward  with  the  firft  mentioned  quali- 
fications, if  to  it,  the  latter  are  added ;  but  when 
the  former  are  by  much  the  beft,  he  will  cut  but 
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a  very  indifferent  figure  in  his  office  \  but  a  defi-r 
cicncy  in  the  fprmer,  will  by  no  means  injure 
him  in  t|ie  latter,  but  rather  give  more  time  and 
opportunity  for  a  more  ftridt  application  to  his 
Jord^^  bufinefs.  Not  that  I  would  be  underftood, 
that  a  fteward  is  to  be  debarred  reafonable  dir 
'verfions  {or  bufinefs  of  bis  pwn)  becaufc  it  makes 
his  real  bufinefs  a  diverfion  too,  by  fomctimes 
relaxing  the  firings ;  but  that  fteward  who  makes 
his  diverfions  his  bufinefs,  his  lord  had  better 
pay  him  his  fallary  to  do  nothing  at  all,  and  ano- 
ther man  to  do  bis  bufinefs  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  And  he  that  executes  his  trufl  with  JUS- 
TICE  and  HONESTY,  will  not  have  much 
time  upon  his  hands  for  his  d;verfions  in  the  field, 
or  a  billiard-table,  ^c.  in  other  places,  or  at 
home.  ' 

SECT.    YI. 

The  brd  that  has  copyholders  of  inheritance, 
it  is  advifable,  that  he  be  not  too  fevere  upon 
them  on  account  of  jiarriots,  fuch  feverity  com- 
pionly  tends  to  difcourage  the  tenants  in  felling 
and  buying  fuch  eftatcs  fq  fubjeded,  and  there, 
fore  Icffens  their  more  confiderable  income  by 
fines  and  furreytders^  which  are  no  inconfiderable 
profits  where  there  ^re  a  confiderable  number  of 
tenants.  And  to  enforce  what  I  have  advanced, 
\  beg  leav^  to  infert  the  following,  as  was  com- 
myqicatcd  to  me  by  a  fellow  of  ^  college. 

^'  Tha^ 


• 
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**  That  to  the  college  which  he  was  a  member 
^'  of,  there  belonged  a  manor,  the  tenants  of  which 
^'  were  harriotable  on  death.  A  gentleman  of  for-? 
*'  tune  held  an  eftate  in  this  manor,  confcqucntly 
^^  on  whofi^  death  a  harriot  was  due  to  the  col- 
lege :  the  college  fteward  went  to  the  deceafed 
gentleman's  houie  to  demand  it,  and  pircht 
upon  a  fine  hunter j  for  which  the  dtceaied's 
^^  fteward  offered  the  college  fteward  twenty 
>^  guineas,  whidh  being  refufed,  and  the  horfe  not 
"  immediately  removed  off  the  premifes,  on  the 
^^  fteward's  taking  him  the  next  day,  was  found  to 
^^  be  ftark  blind,  when  the  preceding  day,  i&tfha<| 
^'  no  defeft  or  blemifh.'* 

How  this  fhould  happen,  I  leave  to  the  confi- 
deration  and  judgment  oi  the  Lords  of  copy- 
hold manors. 

Mr.  Laurence  alfo  mentions  an  inftance  of  a 
Lord'  of  a  manor,  that  would  always  take  the  har- 
riots  in  kind,  fuch  as  jewels,  plate,  &r.  but  he 
found  his  miftake,  in  a  few  years,  by  lefiening 
of  the  cafual  profits  by  furrendcrs,  ^c.  And  fur- 
ther advifes  all  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  whofe 
tenants  hold  their  lands  by  cofy  ofamrt-roU  for  t]iree 
lives,  not  to  lee  thep  renew,  except  they  will 
^ree  to  deliver  up  their  copy,  in  order  to  alter  their 
tenure,  by  cooverting  it  to  UaJt-boU  on  lives.  This 
method  will  put  a  ftop  to  that  unreajonabk  cuftom  of 
the  WIDOWS  holding  a  life  hy  htr  free-bench^ 
which  \%  2L  fourth  life,  not  covepanted  for  iq  the 
popy^  but  only  pretended  tp  by  cujiom ;  which  de- 
prives 
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privcs  the  Lord  of  an  undoubted  ri^ht  of  making 
the  belly  and  doing  what  btwill  with  bis  own. 

SECT.    VIL 

Mr.  Laurence  fays  in  article  2 1,  p.  56.  '^  There 
*^  ihould  no  one  circumftance  relating  to  the  office 
^^  and  duty  of  a  fteward  be  made  a  gain  to  him, 
^^  but  the  whole  fhould  acrue,  and  ought  to  be  ac- 
<«  counted  to  his  Lord^  whole  wildom  it  fhould  be 
"  to  make  ^tfalary  an  ample  reward  for  his/^i/A- 
"/»/ labours." 

In  oppofition  to  which^  I  b^  leave  to  advance 
the  foUowingt  which  is,  that  a  fteward  ought  to 
have  the  ufual  poundage  on  the  fale  of  timber,  and 
all  other  woods  th^t  are  fold  (landing,  growing, 
or  in  the  bulk,  as  a  gratuity  for  his  judgment, 
it  being  a  cuftom  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
befides,  it  being  fuppofed,  and  in  faS  U  foy  that 
the  perquilite  comes  from  the  buyer,  and  no  ways 
leflens  the  value  or  fum  to  the  Lord. 

SECT.    VIII. 

In  this  ieftion  I  beg  leave  to  obferre  to  all  Lords^ 
that  they  Ihould  exert  themfclves  in  this  particular, 
that  the  ftcward  be  always  a  furveyor^  fupervifoTf  or 
cverfeer  of  the  highways,  and  that  the  tenants  be 
ordered  to  chufe  and  appoint  -him  under  pain  of 
dilplcafurc :  for  I  have  often  obferved,  and  may 
fajy  have  always  fecn  very  indifferent  management 
m  this  particular  article  of  repairing  the  high- 
ways. 

For 
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for  rmtiy  of  this  grievance,  it  is  neccflSuy  that 
the  farmcn,  6?^.  if  occafion  requires,  be  made  to 
do  the  ftatute  labour,  and  all  other  things  con- 
formabic  thereto,  and  that  the  fteward  attend  the 
carriages,  and  fee  that  the  work  be  done  to  the 
beft  advantage;  for  it  is  common  for  the  car- 
riages to  drop  the  materials  near  a  flough,  and 
the  labourers,  tic.  will  hardly  ^ve  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  rake  them  in,  and  too  frequently  the 
furotyors  are  as  eafy  as  themfelves  5  but  when  the 
fteward  is  appointed  one  of  thefc  officers,  he  pro- 
bably may  have  a  principal  power  in  his  mm 
hands,  and  as  he  is  (firjhould  be)  a  man  of  judg- 
ment,  will,  with  the  common  alfiftances  well  dif- 
pofed,  and  by  all  good  management,  foon  bring 
the  highways  into  better  condition,  and  when  they 
are  made  perfcft  and  good,  they  will  be  main- 
tained at  an  inconfiderable  expence. 

Nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable,  than  a  hand* 
fomc  feat^  and  no  coming  at  it,  any  other  ways 
than  by  being  drawn,  or  rather  plunged  through 
a  fea  of  mire  and  dirt,  till  the  Midfummer  fun 
has  paved  the  roads.     Vide  Higbwqjs. 

As  to  a  fteward  being  a  commiffioner  of  fewers, 
it  undoubtedly  may  be  proffer ;  but  I  apprehend 
thefe  are  much  better  Managed  than  the  former, 
being  intrufted  in  more  able  hands  than  the  com- 
mon highways  and  private  roads  are. 

SECT.     IX. 

Before  I  take  leave,  it  may  be  proper  to  infcrt 

the  following,  which  is. 

An 


10       z 
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# 

An  agent  employed  by  the  trufi  of  a  certain 
ininor  gentleman*  flraws  up  his  accounts  in  the 
following  manner. 

Money  I  have  paid  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge 
'fmce  I  delivered  in  my  laft  account,  April  5th, 

^757- 

Is  as  follows. 

Paid  for  building 's  houfe  no  lo  6 

Paid  for  mounding           30  o  4 

Paid  labourers        — —             ■        45  15  o 

Paid  land-tax     170  4  8 

Paid  for  the  windows            .     ■           i  10  o 
Paid  to  the  church,  poor,  conftable,  1 

highways,  6?r.  ■  ■  >  •  ^ 

Paid  for  repairing  the  manjion-boufe      40  2  6 

Paid  for  other  repairs        71       3       2 

■  ■  ■     * 

Total  474     16      4 

I  exhibit  this  only  as  a  fpecimen ;  but  the  whole 
being  of  the  fame  compofition,  I  have  purpofely 
omitted  the  remainder  as  not  wprth  inferring. 

He  produces  no  voucher  or  receipt,  nor  even 
inferts  particulars,  which  is  certainly  the  moft  ex- 
peditious way  of  doing  bufinefs,  as  generals  only 
are  took  notice  of,  and  exhibited  in  as  general 
terms. 

As  to  his  receipts,  he  delivers  all  in  one  fum 
total ;  notwithftandinpr  this,  he  has  and  does  now 
pafs  with  a  gentleman  too  popular  here  to  be 
iiientioned. 

SECT. 
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SEC  T.    X. 

Poflibly,  the  freedom  I  have  here  taken,  may  be 
by  fome  thought  too  fatyrical,  and  that  I  am  pre- 
judiced againft  the  whole  rank  or  fet^  and  that  I 
might  have  fparcd  myfelf  the  troubk  and  pains, 
in  expofing  ihtw  inabiUties^  imperfeSiions,  Sind failings -^ 
that  what  I  have  done  may  open  the  eyes  of  their 
LordSy  and  therefore  it  is  ill-  natured  in  me  to  meddle 
and  difturb  a  fet  of  men  that  intended  me  no 

harm.- To  this  I  anfwer,  I  expofe  no  fteward, 

neither  am  I  any  ways  keen  upon  him :  I  expofe 
only  the  pretenders  to  fuch,  and  as  it  were  quacks  i 
and  quacks  in  all  profeffions  and  employments, 
have  always  been  the  iun  for  banter  and  ridi- 
cule. And  I  dare  venture  to  fay  thofc  gentlemen 
that  are  ftewards  will  think  themfelves  obliged  by 
the  attempt :  and  I  have  often  wondered,  that 
Noblemen^  Gentlemen^  and  Bodies  Corporate^  &c.  who 
have  had  the  btfi^  poUtefty  and  the  bigbeft  educatioa 
this  potent  kingdom  can  afford,  and  yet  after  all, 
foffer  themfelves  to  be  impofed  upon  by  a  parcel 
of  illiterate  and  ftupid  agents,,  or  rither  quacks, 
that  cannot  determine  betwixt  right  and  wrongs 
unlefs  it  be  in  fuch  cafes  where  their  own  intereft 
is  concerned  >  befides,  fuch  frequently,  and  too 
often,  lead  their  Lord  into  a  bewildering  maze  of 
difficulties  and  perplexities,  more  than  I  can  here 
enumerate,   {Vid^  Steward.) 

LUCERN, 
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L    U    C    E    R    N, 

Is  a  plant  highly  commended  for  excellent  fod- 
der, and  preferable  to  St.  Foin,  and  is  produced 
upon  the  moft  dry  and  barren  land.  It  is  managed 
and  propagated  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  other, 
but  the  land  is  to  be  well  drcffcd,  by*  being  three 
times  ploughed,  and  every  way  laid  clean :  it  is 
to  be  fown  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
April,  a  fmall  quantity  of  oats  may  be  fown  with 
it,  as  the  feed  is  very  fmall ;  but  the  moft  com- 
mon way  now  ufed  by  the  curious,  is,  to  lay  the 
land  very  fine,  and  then  to  fow  it  in  drills  at  a  foot 
diftance,  or  thereabouts.  About  five  pounds  fows 
an  acre,  the  feed  being  very  fmall.  It  may  be 
mown  twice  a  year,  and  fed  upon  all  winter ;  the 
hay  is  to  be  well  dried  and  houfed,  otherwife  it 
will  not  keep  well,  but  grows  fufty  and  mouldy : 
it  is  good  for  all  forts  of  cattle,  horfes  efpecially, 
and  is  much  more  nourifliing  than  ordinary  hay ; 
given  to  cows,  it  caufes  them  to  give  plenty  of  good 
milk.  It  is  to  be  mixt  at  firft  with  common  hay 
or  ftraw,  as  is  fomecimes  done  with  clover :  it  is 
rtioft  advifeable  to  mow  it  but  once  if  the  feed  is 
to  be  preferved ;  and  the  method  is  juft  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  it  in  a  dewy  morning,  and  put  them 
into  a  flieet  for  fear  of  fhedding  :  when  the  feed  is 
taken  away,  the  halm  is  very  rich  fodder  notwith- 
ftanding  :  the  grafs  is  an  excellent  purge  for  horfes 
in  the  Spring.  An  acre  will  keep  three  horfes  all 
the  year.     The  times  of  mowing  are  the  middle 

of  May,   and  latter  end  of  June,   when  mown 
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twice  J  but  when  for  feed,  about  the  latter  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July. 

LUPINES. 

Thefe  arc  a  fort  of  flat  pulfe,  refembling  a  fmall 
bean,  and  of  an  harfli  and  bitter  tafte :  they  re- 
quire but  a  little  trouble,  and  improve  the  land  on 
which  they  are  fbwn ;  they  are  a  good  manure  for 
barren  land,  if,  when  b  their  full  pride  and  blof- 
fom  they  are  ploughed  in  under  a  broad  furrow, 
no  ibrt  of  pulfe  being  endowed  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  fait.  They  are  excellent  food  for 
oxen,  fc?r.  Their  time  of  fowing  is  with  other 
pulfes,  and  about  two  bufhels  and  a  half  will  fow 
an  a/cre. 

M.  - 

MADDER, 

Is  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  ufed  by  dyers, 
and  has  alfo  phyfical  virtues,  therefore  ufed  in 
medicine  alfo.  It  requires  a  very  fat,  rich,  deep^ 
warm,  and  well  manured  land,  digged  two  ipits 
deep.  The  right  and  beft  fort  has  long  ftalks, 
and  long  trailing  branches,  rough  and  full  of  joints, 
and  every  joint  fet  with  green  rough  leaves,  in 
form  of  an  afterifm,  or  ftar :  the  flowers  grow  at 
the  top  of  the  branches  of  a  pale  faint  yellow, 
after  which  comes  round  green  feed :  the  roots 
creep  under  the  ground,  and  intangle  one  with 
another,  and  when  frcfli,  are  of  a  reddifli  colour. 
Ai  to  the  plants,  they  are  to  be  dnwn  at  two  or 

tbree 
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three  inches  long,  with  their  roots  to  them,  whicH 
is  to  be  done  in  March  or  April,  not  exceeding  the 
firft  week  in  May ;  they  are  to  be  put  into  mould 
if  carried  far,  and  are  to  be  fet  at  about  an  inch 
diftance,  or  fomething  more,  and  kept  watering 
till  the  fpring  is  advanced,  except  rains  fall  to. do 
if,  they  arc  to  be  kept  clean  by  hoeing,  till  the 
plants  have  got  the  maftery  of  all  weecjs  that  an- 
noy them.  In  three  ye^-s,  the  crop  will  come  to 
perfeftion  -,  then  take  up  the  plants  and  dry  them 
as  hops  are  dried  to  a  proper  degree,  the  out- 
fide  hulk  is  to  be  pared  oflf  {which  requires  fame 
art)  and  when  done,  will  be  worth  about  nine  or 
ten  fhillings  a  hundred  weight,  which  fort  is  called 
Mull-madder ;  the  fecond  fort  is  called  number  O, 
and  is  much  better,  being  the  middle  rind,  tut 
not  fo  good  as  the  third  (brt,  which  is  called  Crap- 
madder,  and  is  the  yery  heart  or  pitK  of  it,  and  is 
inclining  to  a  yellow.  Sometimes  the  beft  Madder 
is  Told  at  eight  or  nine  pounds  a  hundred,  when 
number  O,  will  fetch  no  more  than/;ir  p6unds  teri 
Ihillings,  and  fometimes  no  more  than  four  or  fve 
pounds  a  hundred  weight,  an  acre  of  good  Mad- 
der is  worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

N.  B.  The  feed  isfown  on  afpot  of  ground  promip 
cuQufly,  and  when  grown  to  the  above-mentioned  Jize^ 
to  be  drawn  and  planted  as  aforefaid* 

MALT. 

In  this  place,  I  do  not  pretend  to  teach  tfic 
leaking  of  Malt,  it  being  a  thing  well  known  al- 
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rc'ady ;  but  only  give  my  opinion  and  fentimenta 
for  the  private  making  it  in  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
metCs  families,  as  allowed  by  aft  of  parliament. 
As  to  the  equity  of  this  aft,  I  fhall  fay  but  little, 
although  enough  might  be  faid  to  vindicate  its 
legality  againft  numbers  of  others  that  highly  ex- 
ckdm  againil  it :  all  that  I  fhall  offer,  is,  that  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  a  decent  hofpitality ;  for, 
^  Suppofe  a  perfon  of  quality  keeps  no  more  than 
12  fervants,  and  the  whole  family  contains  16  per- 
fons,  which  at  5  s.  per  head,  is  4  L  for  the  duty 
on  Malt,  which  anfwers  to  the  duty  on  20  quar-  • 
ters  to  be  ipcnt  yearly  in  that  family ;  and  fup- 
pofing  that  5  bufhels  are  put  to  a  barrel  of  hear 
and  ak  upon  an  average,  which  is  too  little,  an« 
iwers  to  3 2. barrels  at  34  gallons  each,  or  16  h<^« 
heads  at  68  gallons  each,  {pent  yearly  in  that  &- 
mily  in  one  year,  which  is  not  quite  3  gallons  per 
Memj  and  divided  among  the  12  fervants  only^ 
is  not  quite  a  quart  each,  and  not  a  drop  for 
hofpiulity,  and  not  half  enough  for  the  fervants 
themfelyes,  or  at  leail  not  half  (b  much  as  they 
will  expeft  where  fuch  a  family  is  kept,  lb. that 
the  more  fervaiits  and  the  more  hofpitality  is  kepts 
the  more  is  gsuned  by  this  piece  of  frugality,  and 
this  is  but  one  part  of  it ;  for  fuppofing  that  the 
Nobleman  or  Gentleman  grows  his  own  barley  upon 
tjie  demefne  lands,  kept  in  hand  for  domeftic 
ufes  {or  provided  it  is  bought)  a  quarter  of  barley 
will  produce  a  qyarter  and  half  a  buftiel  of  faleable 
Malt,  fo  that  it  makes  the  advantage  by  fo  much 
Vol.  h  Q^  the 
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the  more  confiderablc :  and  an  ,undcr  gardener,  6?r; 
at  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  when  his  otiher  work 
dqes  not  call  him,  may  make  it,  and  this  too  h 
the  beft  feaibn  to  make  it  in  ^  a  cijlem  diat  wets 
5 .  quarters  will  be  fiifficient,  and  a  malf-boufi 
and  kihf  anfwerable  to  wet  five  times  in  a  fort- 
nighty  difpatches  the  work  in  a  feaibn,  that  the 
making  cofts  the  Lord  nothing,  and  (as  be  is  Jure  if 
a  gtad  ccmmodity)  it  will  not  be  made  from  bad  ma- 
terials*  To  this  I  may  add  another  advantage  no 
kfs  interefting  than  the  fortifier,  ^eix.  where  houfid» 
ftre  kept,  the  oatmeal  may  be  made  for  the  hounds 
and  other  domeftic  ufes ;  the  kiln  being  ready,, 
while  the  Malt  is  making,  the  oatmeal  may  be 
diied  at  a  very  fmall  expenc^diying  that  feafint 
by  the  fame  pa:foiv  or  the  dcg4fojy  &£.  By  gooA 
management  lo  to  20  per  out.  may  be  &ved,  and 
faoi^afality  no  way  abridged,  as  by  no  means  a  d^. 
oent  one  fhould  be  \  but  rather  all  lawiiil,.  jcift,  and 
honoQrable  means  fhoiald  be  ftudkd  and  'made: 
ttfe  of  by  thq  fiewardy  to  fuppcHtt  it,^^  and  not  toi 
pregudice  and  kijure  his  Lord, 

N.  B.  This  kiln  is  always  ready  to  dry  pco*» 
vender,  &r.  and  the  Malt*houie  is  a  convenient 
edifice  to  lay  any  materials  in  out  of  the  way  ;  for 
moft  pan  of  it  will  be  at  liberty,  except  0  tmnib  or 
tW9  in  the  year.  And  by  making  Malt  and  oatmeal, 
the  Malt-duil  will  be  found  very  profitable  \  fowft 
upon  the  demefne  lands,  the  hulls  of  the  oatmeal 
are  proper,  and  good  provender  for  labouring 
liorfes,  and  &ves  that  which  is  more  valuable  :  and 

to 
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to  the  before-mentioned  frugality  the  following  may 
be  added,  viz.  in  the  comer  of  a  field,  on  proper 
land  for  the  purpofe,  let  zrood  or  half  acre  be  taken 
in  for  hop-ground,  which  may  be  drcflcd  by  the 
gardeners,  ^r.  fo  that  in  cffeft,  hops  will  be  na 
articfc  of  cxpence.  Mtch  more  might  be  fard  upon 
thii  tead ;  but  what  I  have  laid  already  may  be  fuf- 
ficient,  for  a  rational  man  may  know  by  z  JhSling 
how  agufnea  is  coined.        . 

N.  B.  Since  the  above  calculation  was  made,  an 
additional  duty  of  tbre/^-pence  ferhuJhdislaidonMalty 
and  likewife  an  addition  ofpmo  JhiVhigs  and  fix^enci 
per  bead  on  Malt  compounders^  never thelefs  ny  propo- 
fition  and  the  proportion  is  the  fame. 

M  A  L  T-D  U  S  T, 

Enriches  and  greatly  improves  barley^  it  is  fown 
by  hand  when  the  grain  firft  appears.  Twenty 
bulheh  will  fow  an  acre  5  but  it  holds  but  ond 
crop. 

MALT-MILLS. 

Of  thefe  there  we  fcveral  forts,  as  the  itone'^ 
mill,  the  ftee^mill,  which  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of,^ 
they  being  fo  welF  known ;  but  there  is  another 
fort  of  mUl,  whkh  ifor  lake  of  diftindtion,  I  cdf 
the  cyiindar-mill,  which  is  the  moft  proper  for 
tKc  hand,  having  this  peculiiar  advantage,  that  it 
does  not  grind  any  of  the  malt  to  powder,  but 
^only  Iqueezes  and  fiats  it  according  to  the  diftance 
the  rollers  or  cylindars  are  fet.  It  is  made  mudv 
likc;^  a  hatid  cyder«miU>  fave  that  the  rollers  of  this 
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is  wood,  as  that  of  the  other  is  iron.  I  obfenred 
at  Marlbbrough,  RamAury,  fc?r.  in  Wilts,  where 
the  fineft  beer  in  the  kingdom  is  made,  that  the 
malt  is  ground,  on  cylindar-mills,  and  that  the 
word  comes  off  very  fine,  and  withal  the  goods  or 
grains  fo  poor  that  they  are  but  of  Utde  fervice  to 
hogs,  and  in  ihort  they  will  hardly  eat  them  •,  bc- 
lides  thefe  forts  of  mills  make  great  riddance,  they 
are  alfo  very  durable,  and  feldom  out  of  repair ;  but 
where  oatmeal  is  made,  malt  may  be  ground  on 
the  fame  mill  with  very  good  fuccefs. 

MANOR, 

Is  a  French  word,  and  fignifies  the  houfe  where 
the  Lord  rcfides,  or  rather  from  manendo^  of 
abiding  there,  becaufe  the  Lord  did  ufually  refide 
there.  It  is  rather  a  noble  fort  of  fee  granted  partly 
to  tenants  for  certain  ferviccs  to  be  performed,  and 
partly  rcferved  to  the  ufe  of  the  Lord's  family, 
with  jurifdiAion  over  his  tenants  for  their  farms* 
That  which  was  granted  out  to  the  tenants  are 
called  Tenements^  thofe  referved  to  the  Lord  are 
called  Dmains  or  Demtfne :  the  whole  fee  is  termed 
^'Lordihip,  of  old  a  Barony;  from  whence  the 
Court,  that  is  always  an  appendant  to  the  Manor, 
is  called  the  Court-Baron.  Touching  the  original 
of,  the  Manors,  it  feems  that  in  the  beginning 
there  was  a  circuit  of  ground  granted  by  the  King 
to  Ibme  Baron,  or  man  of  worth,  for  him  and  his 
heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  exercife  fome  jurifdiftion 
more  or  lefs  within  the  compafs,  as  he  thought 
good  to  griant,'  performing   fuch  fcrvices,    and 
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paying  fuch  yearly  rtnt  for  the  fame,  as  he  by  his 
grant  required,  and  that  afterwards  this  great  nian 
parcelled  his  land  to  fome  meaner  men,  enjoining 
them  fiicK  fervices  and  rents  as  he  thought  good, 
and  lb  as  he  became  tenant  to  the  King,  the  infe- 
riors became  tenants  to  him :  and  according  to 
this  cullom,  all  lands  holden  in  fee  through- 
out France,  are  diV^ided  into  fieffs  and  arrierifieffsy. 
whereof  the  former  are  fuch  as  are  immediately 
granted  by  the  King;  the  fecond,  fuch  as  the 
King's  Feudataries  do  again  grant  to  others.  In 
thefe  days  a  Manor  rather  (ignifieth  the  jurifdidion 
and  royalty  incorporated,  than  the  land  and  fite. 
For  a  man  may  have  a  Manor  in  grofs  (as  the  law 
tcrmeth  it)  that  is  the  right  and  intereft  of  a  Court- 
Baron,  with  the  perquifites  thereunto  belonging, 
and  another  or  others  have  every  foot  of  the  land. 
A  Manor  may  be  compounded  of  divers  things, 
as  pf  a  houfe,  arable  land,  pafture,  meadow,,  wood, 
rent,  advowfon,  Court-Baron,  and  fuch  like ;  and 
this  ought  to  be  by  long  continuance  of  time,  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man.  For  at  this  day  a  Ma- 
nor cannot  be  made,  becaufe  a  Court-Baron  can- 
not now  be  made,  and  a  Manor  cannot  be  without 
a  Court-Baron,  and  fliitors  or  freeholders,  two  at 
the  leaft  -,  for  if  all  the  freeholders,  except  one, 
efcheat  to  the  Lord,  or  if  he  purchafe  all  except 
one,  there  his  Manor  is  gone  as  aforefaid,  al- 
though in  common  fpeecK  it  may  be  fo  called. 
And.manfion,  as  the  word  now  implies,  fignifics 
the  Lord's  chief  dwelling-houfe  within  his  fee, 
Otherwife  called  the  Capital  MeJJitagey  or  chief  Ma- 
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noc-placei  and  that  wkich  in  aadeot  Latin  authors 
was  called  Hidaj  wa&  afterwards  called  Man/us^ 
I.  e.  as  much  land  as  one  plough  could  till  in  a 
year,  {Vide  Qnvers  Law  DiStionary.) 

MAPLE, 

There  are  fcveral  kinds  of  this  tree,  as  the 
Frencb-maple^  the  peacock's  tail,  6fr.  but  the  bcft 
foreign  forts  that  would  be  worth  propagating 
here,  are  the  Virginia  and  the  German  Acer, 
They  are  produced  of  keys  like  the  afti  after  a 
year's  interment.  {Vide  ajh.)  •  They  afFedt  a  drf 
and  found  mouldy  and  commonly  grow  in  woods 
and  hedge-rows.  The  Maple  is  alfo  props^ated 
by  layers,  fuckers,  and  roots.  If  the  boughs 
are  ihread  up  to  a  head,  it  caufes  it  to  run  to  a 
confiderable  height  in  a  litde  time :  the  beft  time 
to  lop  it  in  is  about  Candlemas.  It  is  hurtful  to 
plants,  & c.  chat  grow  under  it ;  becaufe  it  (heds 
a  clammy  dew  upon  them.  It  is  feldom  fuffered 
to  grow  large,  being  cut  down  with  the  hedge 
wherein  it  grows  as  underwood,  which  is  not  to 
be  fuffered  in  a  llreight  tree,  for  it  is  valuable 
timber,  much  better  than  beech,  and  for  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  grain,  but  little  inferior  to  cedar.  I 
am  furprized  that  fo  valuable  and  ufeful  a  wood 
ihouldbc  fo  much  ncglefted,  but  I  fuppofcfuch  neg- 
left  is  owing  tp  want  of  judgment  and  experience, 

M  A  R  L  E, 

Is  a  fort  of  fat  earth,  which  being  laid  on  land, 
caufes  a  great  fertility :  of  this  there  are  fevcral 
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torts,  in  Cheihirc  and  Lancafliire  there  are  reckon* 
ed  n9  le(s  than  five  difFerent  kinds :  Firfi^  the 
Coivjhut-Marle^  of  a  brownilh-  colour,  with  fome  * 
blue  veins  in  it,  mixfcd  with  fome  fm^Jl  lumps  of 
chalk  or  lime-ftone/  Secettd^  Stone  or  Slate-Marie^ 
whkh  is  nothing  but  a  fort  of  foft  ftone.or  flatr, 
of  a  blue  colour,  and  dilTolves  with  froll  or  rain* 
TbirJy  Peat-Marie^  or  Dehmg-Mark^  this  is  cloie» 
ftrong,  and  of  a  very  fat  unfhious  quality.  Fourth^ 
Qay-Marliy  which  much  refembles*  clay,  and  is 
brother-german  to  it,  only  more  fat,  and  often 
fmall  chalk-ftones  are  found  in  it.  Fiftb^  SteeU 
Mark^  commonly  found  at  the  bottom  of  pits, 
which  is  naturally  apt  to  break  into  cubical  bits. 

It  is  cold  in  nature,  but  improves  land  fur- 
prizingly,  and  works  downwards  like  lime.  Its 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  is  not  fo  well  known  by  the 
colour,  as  by  the  purity  of  it  5  for  the  pure  will 
break  into  fmall  fquare  bits  like  a  dye^  otherwife  it  is 
fmooth  like  lead-orej  without  land  or  gravel  in  i^J 
If  it  flakes  like  flate-ftones  after  a  fliower,  or  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  fun,  is  turned  into  dud  (anj 
not  congealed  into  a  tougb  cUrf)  this  betokens  its  ferti^ 
lity  -,  as  to  its  flipperinefs  and  unftuous  quality, 
that  is  not  always  a  true  fign  of  its  goodnefs ;  for 
it  is  found  by  experience,  that  very  good  Marie 
is  to  be  met  with,  that  feels  quite  dry  and  fhort,.  but 
by  being  watered  becomes  flippery  5  this  fort  is  no 
ways  inferior  to  any  of  the  before-mentioaed* 
Marie  is  commonly  laid  upon  the  land  in  fmall 
heaps  as  dung,  and  afterwards  fpread  as  dung. 
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In  ibme  land  this  will  hold  ten,  in  other  t^ftnty, 
and  on  fome  land  thirty  years,  and  is  w  excel* 
lent  manure  to  fix  light  fands,  iS^c. 

M  A  R  L  E  D^L.A  N  D  S. 

The  beft  way  is,  to  fow  fuch  lands  under  fur- 
row, 'for  fuch  land  if  well  hufbanded,  becomes 
mellow  and  hollow,  which  will  occafion  the  ground 
to  fink  from  the  roots  of  the  grain.  When  land 
lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  be  fure  to  lay  Marie 
enough  upon  the  upper  part,  for  the  rains  will 
walh  it  down  to  the  lower,  therefore  the  lefs  may 
be  laid  there  :  .when  Marie  faddens  the  land  too 
much,  and  makes  it  too  ftiff  and  binding,  the 
beft  way  is  to  add  fome  dung  to  it,  and  lay  it 
down  with  proper  grafs  feeds  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  plough  it  up,  and  it  will  do  ex- 
ceeding well :  the  fame  may  be  done  upon  a  lay. 
In  marling-lands,  it  is  proper  to  underftand  and 
know  the  juft  quantity  proper  to  be  laid  upon  an 
acre  -,  but  it  is  better  to  lay  too  little  on  than  too 
much  ;  for  in  this  cafe  it  is  eafy  to  add,  but  not  to 
take  away,  therefore  the  ftireft  way  is  to  try  a  fmaU 
quantity  firft,  unlefe  land  of  the  fame  quality  has 
been  tried  before.  For  hard  and  binding  ground, 
the  beginning  of  Winter  is  beft  to  marie  in ;  but 
the  Spring  fuits  better  with  light,  fandy,  dry  and 
gravelly  lands,  though  it  may  be  proper  to  try 
both  :  a  difpute  has  arofe,  whether  Marie  has  any 
fertilizing  quality  in  itfelf,  becaufe  it  takes  no 
f ffcft  the  fifft  year.     Mr.  Laiirence  fays,  that  in 

Stafford^ 
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Scafibrdlhire,  three  hundred  loads  are  laid  upon 
an  acre,  which  is  a  furprizing  quantity,  for  fup- 
pofing,  a  yard  fquare  only  be  carried  at  a  load, 
then  ^00  cube  yards  will  be  laid  upon  an  acre : 
a  cube  yard  contains  27  feet,  and  one  foot  1728 
folid  inches  :  fo  that  27x1728  =  46656  the  folid 
inches  in  a  cube  yard,  which  x  by  300  =  13996800 
the  Iblid  inches  in  300  loads  or  cube  yards,  and 
220x22  «  4840  the  yards  fquare  in  an  acre  x9  =» 
43560  feet  X 144  the  inches  in  a  fuperfidal  foot 

«=  6272640,  and  13996800  -7-by  6272640=  2 
23,  &c.  inches  thick,  viz.  almoft  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  thick.  Certainly  the  land  muft  be  very 
light  and  fandy,  that  will  bear  fuch  an  incredible 
quantity  •,  for  here  it  is  not  properly  ufed  as  ma- 
nure ;  but  its  ufe  is  to  bring  or  produce  a  new 
foil,  for  two  inches  and  a  quarter  is  near  as 
much  as  the  depth  of  the  furrow  made  by  the 
plough.  Land  fo  marled,  will  hold  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  5  but  land  of  a  ftronger  quality 
will  not  bear  fuch  great  quantities  5  fo  that  it  will 
not  hold  more  than  fifteen  years:  it  is  alfo  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  -the  land  a  fprinkling  of  dung 
upon  the  wheat  ftubble,  every  crop  of  wheat  that 
is  taken  off;  it  will  not  only  keep  the  land  in 
perfea  heart,  but  alfo  loofen  the  binding  quality 
of  the  Marie. 

MARLEPIT^PUMP. 

The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  to  difcharge  the  wa- 
fcr  pyt  9f  iparle-pits,  ftone-pits,  (^c.  The  pump 

here 
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here  dcfcribed  is  not  only  the  chcapeft,  but  alfo 
the  beft  for  the  purpofe,  and  is  made  thus :  take 
four  bpards  an  inch  thick,  w;hich  are  to  be  wdt 
joined  and  nailed,  together,  and  if  the  edges  are 
plated  with  iron,  it  will  be  the  better.  Thcfe 
pumps  may  be  made  fingle  or  double,  either  with 
fi  handle  for  one  man,  or  a  handle  common  to 
the  double  pump,  which  will  be  common  to  two 
Qien  to  work  with.  This  pump  confifls  but  of 
one  column,  which  is  of  one  fiase  quite  through ; 
at  the  lower  end  is  a  valve  where  the  water  enters, 
and  to  retain,  it  when  in  :  a  valve  is-  fitted  to  the 
bucket,  and  to  the  capacity  of  the  pump,  which 
opens  and  Ihuts  as  the  bucket  is  moved  up  and 
down ;  fo  that  the  bucket  being  let  down  to  the 
valve,  by  lifting  up  the  fweep  of  the  pump,  it 
raifes  the  whple  column  of  water  contained  in  the 
capacity  of  the  pump,  and  throws  it  out  of  the 
ipout.  This  pump  is.  to  be  made  of  any  length 
and  capacity  at  pleafure,  only  the  longer  the  pump 
m  the  lefler  the  cavity  fliould  be,  by  reafon  of  the 
weight  of  water,  and  a  fingle  man  may  work  one 
of  thefe  pumps  of  twelve  feet  bug,  and  twelve 
inches  fquare,  which  will  foon  void  a  vaft  quah- 
tky  of  water,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  eafe^  becaufe 
the  motion  is  in  water  without  fuSion.  Pumps  thus 
made,  are  not  fubjed  to  continual  repairs,  fuch 
as  the  Icaft  defcfts  in  fucking  punlps  are  con- 
fltantly  requiring,  therefore  the  moft  proper  for 
£)ill  waters. 

MARSH- 
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MAR  S.H-L  A  N  D, 

A  ibft  0[  grazing  ground  whkh  lies  near  riren 
and  fens.  As  to  lands  lying  near  rivers^  to  tm* 
prove  diem  to  the  greaisft  advanuge,  is  bf  over-* 
flowing  them,  which  brings  the  foil  fron\  the 
upper  lands  upon  them,  fo  that  no  other  amend- 
ment is  required,  although  conftantly  mown; 
ha  in  fime  places  the  farmer  faws  Us  water  meadows 
with  peaie-ajba  0nce  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
greateft  inconveniency  of  thefc  lands,  is  their  be- 
ing fubjeft  to  Summer  floods,  which  are  brought 
from  the  adjacent  hills.  Ahhough  the  richefl: 
Uadfi  generally  lie  near  rivers^  y6c  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  crops  being  fpoiled  by  the  kbovc 
accidents;  where  fuch  land  lies  open,  and  the 
floods  cannot  be  diverted,  the  beft  method  to  be 
taken^  is  that  of  incloiing  them,  and  keeping 
them  for  pafture.  But  the  moft  advantageous  fort 
of  Marjh-landsj  are  thofe  that  may,  be  overflowed 
or  laid  dry  at  pleafure,  thefe  may  be  improved 
in  Winter,  and  the  Summer  torrents  kept  out 
when  the  grafs  is  long.  That  (brt  of  MarjQi-land 
lying  near  the  Tea  is  very  fit  for  grazing,  which 
for  the  mb|t  part  is  very  rich  and  good ;  but  as 
fuch  land  generally  lies  very  flat,  it  is  neceflary 
to  keep  ofi^  the  water  by  drains,  fcfr.  from  over- 
flowing them.  {Vide  drains.)  Two  principal  things 
are  commonly  wanting  in  thefe  lands,  that  is  to 
fay,  frefli  water  and  good  flicker,  which  may  be 

pro* 
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procured  by  making  proper  ponds  to  hold  rain* 
water,  and  by  plantitig  proper  trees  and  hedges. 
The  fca- water  is  kept  back  by  walls,  banks,  6fr. 
which  often  prove  expenfive.  Thefe  lands  fatten 
cattle  foonei:  than  any,  and  preferve  fheep  from 
the  rot. 

M  A  S  L  I  N, 

* 

Mesce*lin,  or  JMeJlin^is  corn  that  is  mixt;  but 
is  generally  underftood  to  be  a  mixture  of  wheat 
and  rye.  ^ 

MAST, 

Is  the  fruit  of  wild  trees  called  glandtfenms  or 
maft-bearingj  fuch  as  beech,  oak,  chefnut,  ^c. 

MEADOW,  or  Meadow-groundy 

Is  that  fort  of  land  that  will  yield  plenty  of 
grafs,  for  pafture  or  hay.  As  to  meadow-land, 
too  much  or  too  little  water  is  equally  prejudi- 
cial to  it,  therefore  the  beft  land  for  pafture  or 
meadow  is  fuch  as  lies  low,  or  hanging  grounds, 
or  any  other  rich  ground  with  a  moift  bottom, 
efpecially  if  found,  and  where*  any  rivulet,  little 
brook,  or  fome  conftant  Tupning  fpring  may  eafi- 
ly  be  brought  over  it  at  pleafure,  and  where 
there  is  a  proper  defcent  to  draw  the  water  ofF 
upon  watering  or  overflowing  it  •,  for  by  the  water 
ftanding  too  long  breeds  the  rufli,  &?r.    Meadows 

.  lying 


lying  fo,  are  much  better  than  thofe  lying  fituate 
by  great  rivers,  where  the  crops  are  often  loft,  or 
at  leaft  fpoiled.  The  greateft  Inconveniency  that 
attends  up-land  meadows  is,  that  they  ftand  in 
need  of  frequent  fuper-induftions,  or  of  being  often 
fed  upon,  which  thofe  lying  by  great  waters  do 
noti  but  then  the  hay. produced  by  the  up-land 
meadows  is  finer,  and  much  preferable  to  that  pro- 
duced by  thofe  fituated  by  the  fides  of  great 
waters,  rivers,  &c. 

The  improvement  of  up-land  meadows  is  much 
rfie  fame  with  that  of  arable,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference,  that  as  dung  laid  upon  ploughed  ground. 
IS  other  ploughed  in  under  the  furrow,  or  let  m 
w«h  hanow, ;  fo  that  laid  upon  pafture  or  mea. 
dow  18  to  be  let  in  with  a.Rarrow  turned  vice 
verfa,  bang  drawn  with  black-thorns,  or  with  a 
gate  drawn  ,^th  the  fame  or  other  bufhes,  £5?.. 
And  that  all  dung  and  compoft  dcfigncd  for  paf- 
Wre  and  meadow  land,  is  to  be  fpread  over  it  in 
Winter,  that  the  rains  may  walh  the  fatnefs  and 
foil  thereof  mto  the  roots  of  the  %rafs,  before  the 
Itin  exhales  and  dries  that  richnefs  'up.  Some  re- 
commend rich,  fat  foil  or  mould  to  be  mixed 
with  the  dung,  rather  than  dung  alone  j  becaufe 
it  more  readily  and  fooner  comes  to  the  roots  of 
the  grafs,  and  incorporates  itfelf  with  the  earth. 
A  good  compofition  is,  rotten  dung,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  hay-mows  and  hay-reeks,  upon  account 
of  the  mould  it  is  compofed  of,  and  the  hay-fccd 
mixed  with  it,  which  will  not  only  improve  the 

land 
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k(nd»  but  alfo  increidfe  the  grafs  •,  for  which  reti«' 
ion  proper  care  is  to  be  taken,  th^  no  hay-ieedtf 
be  mixed  or  fcattered  upon  the  dung-htlls  intend* 
ed  for  corn*ground  ^  becaufe  k  will  niake  the 
land  foul,  breeding  both  grais  and  weeds. 

As  to  nieadows  overflowed  l^  fea- breaches  $ 
diough  fait  moderately  ufed  is  an  incomparable 
improvement  of  frelh  lands^  yet  too  great  a  quan- 
tity kills  all  forts  of  plants,  and  is  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  vegetation.  Having  therefore  ftopt  the 
breaches,  make  trenches  to  draw  the  fait* water 
into  fome  low  place,  then  with  an  engine^  &?r. 
it  may  be  thrown  over  the  bank  into  the  fea,  or 
other  wade  groundy  unkfs  fo  fmall  a  qoamity  is. 
left,  that  tlie  fun  will  dry  up.  Then  as  much 
ireih  mould  as  can  pofBbJy  be  got,  is  to  be  lai^ 
on  to  abate  the  over  faltnefs  of  the  foil,  after 
which  plough  it  four  or  five  years^  to  kt  the; 
air  and  rains  into  the  foil  to  frdhen  it. 

N.  B.   The  bell  gracing  land   is  cotnsnonljr 
fiqpked  with  the  largeft  oxen,  cows,  and  flieep^ 
the  middle  fort  with  a  le&r  iite,  and  the  more 
barren  with  fheep  aiotie ;  the   qnite  heathy   amC 
]x>cky  with  goats,  and  the  "^tty  worft  with  nd>* 
bits,  although  goats  will  feed  and  nnprove  uponr  - 
as  bad  Und  as  rabbits  will :  npching  can  be  more 
prejudicial   ta  a  farmer ^  than  to  ftock  hts  land 
with  cattle  that  are-  krger  thaa  it  will  bear,  or 
that  will  not  grow  Ul  ufnoit  it. 

M  E  A  R. 
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■ 

M  E  A  R, 

A  balk  or  furrow  in  a  field,  that  parts  the  land 
of  one  man  from  that  of  another,  aHb  mafhy 
ground:  and  Meer-ftones^  are  ftones  fct  up  for 
land-marks  or  bounds  in  open  fields,  as  alfo  ditches, 
banks,  (^c.  made^  or  fiones  kx  up  between  one 
manor  or  krdflbip  and  another. 

MILLS. 

By  Mills  I  here  mean  all  thofe  that  are  ufcd 
for  the  grinding  of  corn,  making  of  paper,  6fr. 
Handing  upon  rivers  and  ftreams  of  water  5  thefe 
Water-mills  are  for  the  moft  part  very  injurious 
and  hurtful  to  the  adjacent  meadows,  it  being  a 
thing  too  well  known,  that  a  great  tnany  of  the 
meadows  and  beft  lands  in  the  krngdotn  are  more 
or  lefs  aflfeded  and  injured  by  Water-mills, 
which  often  prevent  the  draining  and  drawing 
off  the  ftagnatiog  waters,  and  gready  tend  to 
fpoil  fyjdi  bnds,  and  hinder  the  gnfat  advanuges^ 
which  the  meadows  lying  near  rivers^  &c.  n^^t 
receive  by  being  overflowed  in  the  proper  ie^ 
fon  by  frifhes  and  white^waters  that  have  wafhed 
great  towns  and  villages  lying  above  them.  And 
Mr.  Laurence  obferves,  that  Water-mills,  have 
been  the  caufc  of  the  over-flowing  of  fome  brave 
and  confiderahle  eflates,  even  to  their  utter  ruin^ 
and  have  prevented  the  improvements  which 
might  be  made  upon  odiers,  and  moreover  have 
proved  a  dead  weight  upon  the  good  defigns  of 

making 
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making  rivers  navigahk.  Mills  are  certainly  very 
ufeful;  but  generally  {peaking,  are  the  wprft  part 
of  an  eftate,  efpecially  wh«re  the  cuftom  prevails 
to  oblige  the  landlord  to  find  Mill-ftones,  wheels^ 
and  all  other  implements  and  utenfils  belonging 
thereunto,  which  arc  continually  wearing  out ;  fo 
that  there  is  a  continual  call  for  a  frefh  fupply* 
In  order  therefore  to  '  prevent  this  conftant  de- 
mand and  annual  rent-charge,  over  and  above  the 
charge  of  the  edifices  and  buildings  upon  the  pre-^ 
mifes,  it  is  neceflary  to  agree  for  the  beit  im- 
proved rent,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  grant  a  leaie 
for  a  confiderable  term  of  years,  therein  obliging 
the  miller  by  covenant,  to  be  at  all  the  above- 
.  mentioned  charges,  having  firfi:  put  the  Mills,  and 
all  other  appurtenances,  into  good  repair,  that  he. 
may  make  the  bell  of  his  bargain. 

MOLES, 

Theie  are  pernicious  enemies  to  hufbandry,  by 
Ibofen^ng  the  earth,  and  deftroying  the  roots  of 
com,  grafs,  plants  and  herbs,  as  alio  by  throw-^ 
ing  up  hills,  to  the  no  little  fpoiling  of  com,  paf^ 
.  tures,  &?r.  The  beft  way  of  taking  them  is  with 
the  common  trap,  which  being  fo  well  known,  I 
forbear  the  defcription;  but  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Biythe  relates,  that  a  certain  year  about  March, 
one  Mole-catcher  and  his  boy  in  about  ten  days 
time,  in  a  ground  about  ninety  acres,  being  juft 
laid  down  from  tillage,  took  about  three  bufhels^ 

.  old 
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■ 
arc  old  and  young,  they  were  hardly  to  be  numbered  j 

moft  of  them  being  young  and  naked ;  and  this 
he  only  did  by  calling  up  their  nefts,  which  are 
always  built  in  a  heap  of  twice  the  fize  of  the 
others,  and  eafily  difcerned  ^  and  when  the  old 
ones  came  to  look  their  young,  he  would  pre- 
icntly  fnap  up  them  alfo :  at  another  feafon  be- 
fides  March,  which  is  their  time  of  breeding, 
fuch  fuccefs  is  not  to  be  expected :  and  he  like- 
Wife  fays,  that  Moles,  by  watering  are  drowned, 
or  driven  up  into  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  that  they 
may  be  eafily  taken ;  ^  bty  I  have  knowa 
them  to  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  holes 
to  run  upon  the  turf  to  fave  their  lives  from 
the  water  flood;  but  this  muft  be  upon  land 
that  lies  convenient  for  over-flcwing.  I  forbear 
to  mention  the  method  of  driving  them,  for  this 
IS  only  prefenting  that  to  your  neighbour,  that  is 
deftrudtive  to  yourfelf,  and  by  no  means  takes 
away  the  caufe. 

M  O  O  R  I  S  H-LAN  D. 

Vide  Gouty  Und, 

MUD, 

In  fome  places  there  is  to  be  found  very  rich 
Mud,  endowed  with  a  very  great  fruitfolnels,  im- 
proving land  furprizingly,  and  cofts  nothing  but 
the  labour  in  getting  it  up ;  being  the  foil  of  the 
pafhires  and  fields,  commons,  roads,  ways,  ftreets, 
and  back-fides,  all  wafiied  down  by  floods,  rains, 
^      Vol.  I.  R  &frj 
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&r.  and  fettling  in  fuch  places  where  it  mecti 
with  reft :  the  residence  of  all  channels,  poolsy 
f  ends,  lakeS)  and  ditches  are  alike  fertile,  where 
any  quantity  of  water  has  a  pafiage. 

NEAT-HERD, 

A  ke^^  or  attender  of  lieat  cattle,  as  an  ox, 
*ow,  ftcer,  or  heifer,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the 
hf^dom,.  fuch  are  called  Neat-dttle. 

NURSERY, 

As  to  the  feeds  as  I  here  call  them,  thofe  are 
beft  which  are  perfedUy  ripe,  heavy,  and  found,  and, 
eafily  (haken  from  the  tree  i  bot  they  are  better 
gathered  a|pout  November,  when  ready  to  fall  of 
their  own  aocofd,  or  takeii  from  die  tops  of  the 
ihoft  thriving  and  youngeft  trees ;  tf  the  fituadon 
of  the  Nurfery  or  Seminary  be  too  cold  for  fow- 
ing  in  the  Autumn,  acoftrs  and  other  maft  may 
be  k^pt  dU  the  Spring  fbUowisg,  being  barrelled 
tip  in  dry  fand,  Jiratum  fuper  fkotum^  during  the 
Winter,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  be  found 
a  little  ihot  or  fprduted:  iten  being  carefully 
fown  without  injuring  the  (boots,  they  wilt  take  as 
weU  ^  if  fown  in  the  Autumn,  snd  by  this 
means  efcape  the  vermin  which  are  apt  to  devour 
thofe  fown  before  Winter  ;  but  then,  thofe  fowii 
in  the  Autumi),  ftand  the  Summer  heats  better 
than  thofe  fown  in  the  Springs  which  wlO  'c* 
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t|Uire  frequent  waterings.  If  rlcceflity  requires 
large  quantities  of  feed  and  mafi  to  be  prefervcd, 
fchufe  a  proper  plat  df  ground,  and  with  any  re- 
fufe  boards  raife  it  ab6ut  three  feet^  and  lay  the  firft 
ftratum^^  firte  dry  earthy  another  of  feeds,  as 
aecrns  or  other  mafii  kejs^  niUSi  hawsy  boUy-berries^ 
tScn  promifcuoUfly  or  feparate^  as  is  moft  fuitable 
to  the  defign,  mixing  a  little  dry  earth  with  every 
lay  of  the  majl*^  &c.  and  fo  proceed  S.  S.  S.  'till 
the  whole  quantity  is  laid  in,  then  cover  the  top 
clofe  ahd  Hoping  to  (hoot  off  the  wet,  or  they 
may  be  laid  up  in  the  fame  manner  io  fome  out* 
office,  to.  prtferve  them  from  the  rigour  of  the 
Winter.  If  the  feeds^  &c.  are  gathered  in  moift 
Weather^  let  them  be  li^  thin  to  dry,  and  often 

ftirrod.  If  they  fpit^  before  they  are  Ibwn,  be 
fure  to  cofnmit  them  to  the  earth  before  the  fpire 
grows  dry.  Frequently  water^  unleis  plenty  of 
rain  falls. 

If  the  fe^^  and  kernels  prove  extraordinary 
dry  upon  fawingy  lay  -  them  twenty- four  hours  iA 
milk  and  water,  {or  water  only)  impregnated  a 
tittle  with  cow-dung,  which  will  give  thetn  a  Ipi-" 
Ht  to  rprout  the  fooner,  cfpccially  if  any  thing 
has  retarded  the  fowing  in  due  time. 

In  chufing  feedsy  let  them  not* only  be  from 
fruitftil  trees,  but  (olid  and  fsur,  and  not  altoge* 
fher  pitched  upon  for  their  largenefs,  but  ht  their 
fairnefs,  deamefs,  and  brightnefs. 

Being  thus  provided  oi  feedsy  woods  may  be 
raifbd,  by  fowing  them  promifcuoufly,  according  to 
what  they  arc  intended  to  be  j  the  mould  being  pre- 
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pared  according  to    art,  as  (hail    be    hereafter 

Ihewn. 

Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  treatife  of  Foreft- trees,  fays. 
That  if  keys,  ftones,  nuts,  kernels,  or  feeds,  be 
porous,  fpungy,  taftc  little,  or  be  mild,  fuch  feeds 
are^  to  be  fown  as  foon  as  ripe ;  and  of  this  fort, 
lie  reckons  the  feeds  of  elm  (if  dm  bos  anf  feei) 
fallow^  poplar^  fc?^.  Such  as  are  mild  in  tafte,  but 
of  a  clofc  flcin  or  (hell,  may  be  kept  till  the  Spring 
or  longer,  if  temperately  dried,  or  kept  dyy,  as 
acorns^  cbefnuts^  iSc.  but  neverthelefs,  the  Springs 
is  a  proper  feafon  to  fow  them  in. 

Seeds,  &^.  of  a  hot  or  bitter  tafte,  dole  ikins 
or  (hells,  may  be  kept  twelve  months  after  they 
are  gathered,  if  ripe,  dry  kept,  and  the  pulpy 
part  taken  clean  off  when  ripe ;  but  haws  are  to 
be  interred  with  their  pulp  on.  The  pulp  con* 
tributes  nothing  to  the  growth  of  the  feed,  but 
rather  putrifies  and  diflTolves  it.  The  keys  and 
feed  of  a(h,  6?r.  are  hot  and  bitter,  yet  bcft  to 
be  fown  the  next  feafon  after  gathering,  although 
•feveral  of  them  lie  dormant  near  two  years  before 
they  rife,  but  if  fown  early,  they  will  come  up 
the  Spring  following,  fome  few  onfy  excepted.  Seeds 
of  this  nature,  may  be  known  by  their  hanging 
long  upon  the  trees,  as  the  aft>^  bolfyy  6?f  •  hang 
long  on  the  tree,  and  lie  long  on  the  ground. 
The  elm^  fallow  and  fycamore  fall  foon,  and  fbon 
come  up. 

The  (hapc  and  weight  of  JieJs  give  information 
how  they  are  to  be  fct  i  moft  of  them  on  falling 

lie 
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Tie  on  one  fide  with  their  fmall  end  to  the  earth, 
therefore  that  pofition  is  beft  to  fet  any  ftone  or 
nut  in,  it  being  that  pofture  nature  has  intended : 
the  feed  of  any  tree  native  of  England,  firft  puts 
forth  a  root  at  the  finall  end,  and  when  that  has 
laid  hold  on  the  ground,  then  it  puts  forth  the 
(hoot  for  the  tree  at  the  fame  place  from  whence 
the  root  fprang,  ib  that  it  is  beft  to  lay  them  on  their 
fides  in  the  earth  ;  if  they  are  heavy  fow  or  plant 
them  the  deeper,  if  light  feed^  cover  them  with 
little  mould  and  thin,  laying  the  flatteft  fide  down- 
ward as  they  would  lie  on  a  table. 

The  ground  for  the  Nurfery  being  pitched  upon, 
let  it  be  cleared  of  all  manner  of  ftirubs,  bramble, 
fern,  and  all  other  obftacles  whatfoever,  and  withal 
let  it  be  well  fenced,  and  let  it  be  broken  up  the 
Winter  before  it  is  to  be  fown  or  planted  $  in  order 
to  mellow  it,  efpecially  if  it  be  clay,  the  furrow 
jnuft  be  as  deep  as  for  wheats  or  rather  trenched 
with  a  fpade,  which. is  better  j  give  it  another  ftir- 
ring  immediately  before  fowing,  when  it  is  to  be 
difpofed  into  fmall  narrow  trenches  of  four  or  five 
inches  deep  in  even  lines,  and  at  two  feet  diftance, 
into  which  furrows  the  feed  is  to  be  fcattered,  but 
not  too  thick ;  when  they  are  to  be  covered  with  a 
finc-toothcd  harrow,  but  a  rake  is  by  much  the 
beft ;  or  plant  them  as  beans,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  nuciferous  and  maft-bearing  kinds,  every  fpe- 
cies  by  themfelves,  which  is  to  be  done  the  latter 
end  of  Odbober,  or  before  Sr.  Martin,  for  the  au.-r 
tymnal  feafon ;  and  in  the  lighter  grounds  for  the 
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veraal  fi>wing  about  February,  or  at  fartheft  be« 
fore  Lady-day  ^  fix  bufhek  of  acorns  will  ibw  of 
plant  an  acre  (and  other  maji  in  proporfiof)  at  s^bouc 
twelve  inches  diftancC)  upon  the  linel 

When  the  plants  begin  to  peep,  or  when  they 
are  all  \ip  that  you  cxpcft,  earth  them  up,  efpe-? 
ciaDy  after  great  frofts ;   whep  the  plants  are  a^ 
inch  high  or  more,  and  in  a  moift  feafon,  draw 
them  vip  where  they  are  too  thick,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  regular  order,  and  fet  them  in  other 
furrows  or  beds,  or  otherwife  plant  them  in  double 
foflcs  where  they  may  remain  till  fit  for  tranfplant- 
ing  out  for  good.     The  feedlings  (landing  in  the 
manner  aforcfaid  till  June,   may  be  dug  about 
flightly,  or  pretty  deeply  hoed»  ^d  a  Ijttle  half  rot*i 
ten  litter,  fern,  or  bean-rhawm,  or  old  leaves  be  feat- 
tered  among  them,  to  preferve  the  roots  from  the 
jntenle  heat  of  the  Summer  fun,  and  to  retain  the 
rains  and  dews  that  fall  upon  them ;  after  this  has 
lain  the  Winter,  ^nd    become   rotten,  it  woul4 
be  proper,  tlie  March  following,  to  chop  it  all  in- 
ts>  the  earth ;  let  this  be  done  for  two  or  three year^ 
fucceflively,  for  till  then  the  fubftance  of  the  kernel 
will  hardly  be  fpent  \n  the  fubftance  of  the  growing 
plant :  but  then  the  Jize  of  the  plants  inviting, 
they  may  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  by  taking  them 
up  by  the  roots,  and  cutting  the  ftcm  within  an 
inch  of  the  ground  -,  (//  She  Jort  will  admit  of  the 
knife)  fetting  them  where  they  are  tpcontini|c  at  pro- 
per diftances,  as  fuppofe,  forty  feet  \  the  interval^ 
may  be  planted  with  afb^  without  prejudice  to  the 
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oak.  Some  repeat  cutting  down  the  fecond  year, 
ifio^  it  is  to  be  done  with  9  keen  inftrument,  for 
fear  of  difplacing  the  roots ;  ferye  thofe  tbj^  fame 
that  are  left  untranfplanted,  except  they  be  very 
thriving,  if  ib,  prune  off  the  branches,  and  fpare 
the  top,  by  which  the  f^  will  be  obliged  to  a&end 
upwards,  and  to  ptoduce  fine  firaight  (hoots,  in- 
finitely preferable  to  thofe  not  fo  managed.  Thus 
the  oak  will  rife  to  excellent  dmber,  ihooting  into 
ftraight  and  fingle  flieois  ^  and  the  cbefnuty  ajhy  ^c. 
multiply  into  poles,  which  may  be  reduced  into 
fiandards  at  pleafure.  On  every  tranfplanting  ouc 
of  the  Nurfery,  improve  the  remainder  by  a  due 
ftirring  and  turning  up  the  mould  abot)t  the  roots 
of  fuch  left  ftanding. 

If  a  large  plantation  is  intended,  the  eafieft,  if 
not,  the  beft  way  is  to  fow  the  acorns  confufedly 
or  promifcuoufly  in  furrows,  about  two  &et  afunder, 
covered  two  or  three  inches  deep  \  cover  them  the 
firflr  year  with  fern,  keeping  them  clean  for  three 
years^  which  is  to  be  all  their  culture,  unlefs  they 
are  tranfplantei;!.  In  Nurieries  they  are  to  be  cut 
within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  then  left  to  (land 
till  Mafch  the  lerand  year,  when  they  are  to  be 
diibranched  to  one  fingle  upright  (hoot,  whether 
they  wt  to  ftand  or  to  be  tranfplanted. 

Some  forts  of  trees  are  propagated  by  cuttings 

and  layers ;   the  ever-greens  about  the  latter  end 

"  of  Auguft,    the  others  about  the  latter  end  of 

October,  or  about  St.  Martin,  when  they  will  be 

gfl^fted  by  the  fap  j  the  performance  is,  by  flitting 
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the  branch  a  little  way  (41  is  done  in  plajbing  hedges) 
then  lay  it  half  a  foot  deep  in  the  earth  *,  if  it  does 
not  eafily  comply,  peg  it  ^own  with  a  hook  or 
twoy  and  when  compleatly  rooted,  make  an  am-* 
pucation,  and  plant  it  in  its  deftgned  place.  Others 
twift  the  part,  and  thert  lay  it  down  as  before. 

For  cutting,  the  fame  feafon  will  (lo:  tajkc 
thofe  about  two  inches  round,  which  arc  to 
be  fet  about  a  foot  in  the  ground,  and  about  nine 
inches  above  it.  If  of  fofc  wood,  fuch  as  willows, 
poplar,  &fr.  take  large  truncheons  and  tall,  fuch 
as  will  foon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle.  If  of 
harder  wood,  take  thofe  that  are  young,  fmall^ 
and  tender  1  if  fuch  as  produce  a  knur  or  a  burf  y 
protuberance,  fct  that  part  into  the  ground :  mak-» 
ing  the  whole  fo  wide,  and  pointing  the  end  of  the 
cutting  fo  fmootb,  that  in  fctting  it,  the  bark  be 
not  ftripped  off;  the  other  end  is  to  he  cut  floop- 
ing :  the  earth  is  to  be  moiftened,  but  it  is  better  to 
fill  the  hole  with  water,  and  tread  the  earth  clofe  > 
by  fuch  management  fuccefs  is  feldom  wanting. 

Trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  the  roots  of 
thriving  fappy  ones ;  to  efeft  which,  obferve  the 
following  diredtions :  early  in  the  Spring  <%  about 
the  foot  of  the  tree^  and  finding  fuch  roots  as  with 
a  little  cutting  may  be  turned  upwards  -,  raife  them 
above  the  ground  three  or  four  inches,  and  in  a 
little  time  they  will  make  (hoots,  and  be  fit  to 
tranfplant,  when  they  are  to  be  feparated  from  the 
mother  plant  or  root.  Bare  the  bigger  roots 
^ifereetly,  and  hack  them  a  little,  which   done, 
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cover  them  with  freQi  mould  or  turf,  laying  the 
fweard  downwards,  and  a  number  offuckers  will  rife  ; 
and  when  they  have  xirawn,  proper  roots  may  be 
taken  up  :  this  method  fumiihes  a  plantation  very 
expeditioufly.  This  method  is  prafticable  in  elms, 
abele,  lime,  &?^.  which  are  apt  of  themfelves  to 
put  forth  fuckers. 

NUISANCES  to  Ponds  and  Fi/b. 

It  is  held  by  all  (kilful  perfons,  that  the  clearer 
the  air  and  better  the  foil  a  pond  is  Gtuated  in, 
by  fo  much  better  is  the  tafte  of  the  fiih,  and  by  fo 
much  fafter  they  will  thrive  j  wood  of  any  fort 
growing  near  the  pond  is  by  fomc  held  bad,  not 
only  from  its  hindering  the  wind  and  fun  from 
purifying  the  water,  but  from  the  leaves  and  rot- 
ten wood  falling  in,  both  which  are  very  perni- 
cious ;  yet  oziers  and  willows  may  be  admitted  in- 
to ponds,  laying  at  a  diftance  (where  regularity  is 
not  required)  for  the  reafons  mentioned  under  Fijb- 
ponds.  Oak  timber  or  boards  laid  in  ponds  {as  is 
commonfy  done  tofeafon)  are  pernicious  to  fifh,  as  is 
alfo  hemp  andjKwf,  and  all  other  things  of  a  ftrong 
cephalic  fmell  and  difagreeable  tafte,  all  which  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided:  alfo  dunghills,  ftables, 
cow-houfes,  i^c.  fuffered  to  drain  into  ponds,  arc 
very  hurtful,  and  more  efpccially  wafli-houles, 
\f  fuffered  to  drain  into  a  ftanding  water. 
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O. 
OAK. 

This  is  the  beft,  and  preferable  to  all  other 
timber  for  building  of  edifices  on  land,  or  (hips  at 
fea  i  there  are  feveral  Ipecies  of  this  tree,  of  which 
two  aremoft  common,  being  properly  natives  of 
this  kingdom,  viz.  the  ^ercus  Urbana^  which  grows 
cred,  and  being  clear  and  light,  is  the  moft  ufeful 
and  fitted  for  timber ;  the  other  is  the  Robory  or 
Sluercus  Sylvefiris^  which  is  of  a  hard  black  grain, 
bears  a  fmaller  acorn  than  the  former,  Ipreads  its 
branches  more  extenfively,  and  its  roots  run  more 
above  ground,  therefore  in  planting  it  is  to  be  al- 
lowed a  greater  diftance,  liz.  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  i  and  if  on  land  that  exaftly  agrees  with  them, 
from  thirty  to  forty  yards  will  not  be  found  too 
much  y  but  then  other  fpccies  of  timber  of  a  more 
hafty  and  quicker  growth  may  be  planted  in  thefe 
intervals  that  will  rife  and*  come  to  maturity  (boner, 
which  may  be  taken  away  to  give  room  for  thefe 
more  bulky  and  overfpreading  trees.     The  other 
fort  will  admit *'0f  being  planted  at  the  diftance  of 
about  twenty-five  feet,  or  very  rarely  more  than 
thirty.    The  ^ercus  Sylveftris  is  alfo  diftinguiflied 
when  young  not  only  by  its  branches,  but  alfo  by 
Its  being  fuller  of  leaves  than  the  other,  which 
tarnifh  and  become  yellow  at  the  fall,  and  bang 
longer  on  the  branches  than  the  former  do.     The 
Oak  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  but  n^t  to  that 
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^vantage  of  ftature  and  bulk  as  fro^i  the  acorn^ 
^thoug)i  layers  wUf  do  very  well,  and  beof  ^eac  ufe 
to  thickei>  underwoods  and  coppices.  Theie  ki^ 
Q>read]ng  Oaks  are  beft  propagated  upon  large 
Waftes  and  commoQs,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room ;  a  full  grown  Oak  'mounts  but  flowly,  but 
i§>rcads  itfelf  fpeedily  by  proper  culture  and  good 
pi^agement,  fo  that  thirty  or  forty  years  growth9, 
IS  gained  by  good  hufb^dry. 

Both  kinds  Should  be  tranfplanted  about  Odo- 
ber,  bift  ibme  defer  it  till  the  Wjnter  is  pretty  far 
l^dvanced,  which  agrees  well  with  the  lafl:  loen- 
{ioned  fort,  bi|t  in  either  of  the  feafons  let  the  earth 
hi  moid  i  by  no  means  dry.  The  Oak  grows  tolera* 
bly  well  in  moft  forts  of  ground,  yet  afFcds  a  found, 
black»  deep,  and  fail  mould,  that  is  warm,  rather 
^an  that  which  is  over  wet  and  cold,  for  this  pro* 
fauces  the  firnoeft  timber,  yet  that  growing  on  moid: 
ground  is  faid  to  be  the  toughed:,  therefore  the  moft 
proper  for  the  marine  fervice.  It  is  faid  timber 
will  grow  the  faftefl:  in  the  lower  grounds,  or  in 
valleys  *,  bqt  that  growing  on  mountains  and  up- 
lands is  of  the  finer  grain,  and  the  clofer  and  better 
wood.  Oak  will  grow  in  hot  and  cold  countries, 
but  profpers  beft  in  a  temperate  cUmate  (and 
where  they  grow  naturally  and  in  abundance  is 
beft.)  Hence  it  is,  that  neither  the  Oaks  of 
Africa  being  hot,  nor  thofe  of  Sweden,  Denmark 
^nd  Norway  being  cold,  are  comparable  to  ours, 
^n  cmijient  planter  prefers  cow-pafturc,  or  up- 
land 
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land  meadow^  where  the  mould  is  rich  and  fweet. 
Before  fowing  or  planting  (^nkfs  the  depth  of  the 
foil  be  well  known)  bore  and  fearch  the  ground,  for 
too  Ihallow,  or  too  rocky  ground  is  very  improper 
£>r  this  MOST  noble  Timber  :  yet  is  has  been 
known  to  thrive  exceeding  well  on  gravel   and 
moift  clay.     I  remember  a  certain  yeoman  that  fold 
an  Oak  for  two  and  forty  (hillings  and  fix-pence, 
which  he  planted  when  a  boy,  of  an  acorn ;  I  ap- 
prehend he  was  near  feventy  years  of  age  when  he 
fold  it,  fo  that  it  might  be  about  fifty-fcven  or 
fifty^ight  years  growth,  not  exceeding  ^ty :  it  was 
of  the  ^ercus  Urbanus  fpecies,  and  grew  upon  a 
moift  gravel,  which  moft  other  trees  abhor,  tho* 
tliey  have  thrived  well  on  a  cold  clay  that  will  hard- 
ly graze;  but  in  fuch  places,  they  frequently  make 
Hands,  and  again  grow  vigoroufly  and  very  fad 
as  they  happen  to  meet  with  and  out-grow  their 
obftaclcs  and  obftrudions,  £>  that  a  number  of 
years  is  gained  by  an  advantage  of  foil  and  good 
.  hufl>andry ;  but  it  is  reported  that  in  a  certain  park 
in  Flintftiire,  the  Oak  ftrikes  root  into  the  very 
ftones,  and  it  is  alio  oblervable,  that  in  the  foreft 
of  Dean  fome  very  fine  Oaks  have  grown  upon 
large  heaps  of  old  finders.     Thofe  that  grow  upoa 
ftbnc  and  day  advance  but  flowly,  yet  in  time 
nuke  the  bcft  and  raofl  durable  timber.     Thofe 
that  grow  on  light  fands  are  proper  for  wainfcoting^ 
being  tough  and  working  fmooth  and  fine,   but 
that  which  grows  on  gravel  is  brittle. 
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For  tranfplanting,  they  ought  not  toT>e  *hiore 
than  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  the  finer  and 
tenderer  the  bark  is  the  better,  and  the  fcwncfs  of  fo 
much  circles  declare  the  plants  to  be  young :  fome 
difbranch  them  on  tranfplanting,  and  lop  off  the 
head,  which  the  French  never  do,  neither  ought 
it  to  be  admitted  of  here";  for  taking  off  the  head 
obftrudts  their  rifing ;  and  difbranching  occaiions 
faults  in  the  planks  when  they  are  felled  for  tim- 
ber and  fawn  up.     Plant  them  with  all  the  earth 
that  fticks  to  them  on'  taking  up,  abating  only  the 
tap-roots,  viz.  that  downright  and  dubby  part  of 
the  roots  which  all  trees,  raiied  of  feed,  univerfally 
produce  j  but  quicken  fome  of  the  reft  with  a  keen 
knife,  fpariilg  the  fibfx>us  roots  in  all  trees,  for  they 
take  the  ground  firft,  and  draw  fap  moft  ^  and  care- 
fully fprcad  them  in  the  pit  well  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  unlcfs  the  whole  field  is  trenched,  which 
oertaihly  is  much  the  beft,  elpecially  when  a  con- 
fiderable  number  arc  to  be  planted ;  the  earth  being 
hereby  made  foft  and  penetrable  for  the  roots, 
cafting  that  mould  about  the  roots  which  was  firft 
taken  off  the  furface,  being  beft  impregnated  and 
more  full  of  nourifhing  juices  j  and  never  fct  the 
plant  deeper  in  the  eanh  than  it  was  found  ftanding 
in  before  its  removal,  for  this  often  deftroys  a  tree, 
or  at  leaft  caufes  a  great  ftand.    It  is  alio  to  be 
obferved,  although  it  is  feldom  minded,  that  if 
the  roots  be  fufficiently  covered,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
body  fteady  and  ereft,  it  is  enough  ;  whereas  very 
often  misfortunes  happen  to  trees  for  want  of 
being  fupported  by  three  large  long  ftakes,  fet 
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fl^il^  J^ach  trtc,  and  being  bound  to  them  at  da 
yij^S'M  the  ftakes  with  hay^bands,  for  moft  roou^ 
igCSe^t  the  ^ercus  Urbana^  covet  the  air,  and  the 
wood-men  not  minding  this  particular,  though 
feemingly  trifling  circumftance,  are  often  deceived^ 
and  their  Lord  highly  difappointed* 

In  planting,  there  is  another  material  (alibo^gJ^ 
dijregarded)  circumftance  carefully  to  be  obferved^* 
which  is  planting  that  fide  of  the  tree  to  the  fbuth 
that  before  flood  to  the  foudi  in  the  nurfery^  for 
the  fouthern  fide  of  the  tree  that  is  more  dilated^ 
and  its  pores  more  open,  being  ejcpofed  to  the: 
colder  air  on  a  fudden  becomes  flarved  and  chilled  ; 
and  more  trees  are  deftroyed  in  this  manner  {although 
$be  ground  may  be  carefully  prepared^  and  the  roots  pro^ 
perhf  ordered)  than  ^y  moft  other  accidents  what- 
foevcr.    This  obfenration  i«dll  hold  equally  good 
on  tranfplanting  fruit-»trees :   the  air  being  pro* 
bably  as  much  the  mother  and  nurfe  as  earth  and 
Water ;  the  advantage  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
deamefs  and  comparative  fplendor  of  the  fouth 
fide,  and  the  frequent  moffinefs  of  tfdes  on  that 
fide  towards  the  north,  which  is  mofi:  evident  in 
the  bark  of  Oaks :   beiides,  trees  gt^w  fafter  and 
more  kindly  on  the  fouth  than  on  the  north  fide  of 
an  hill.    Therefore  I  advife  all  planters  and  wood* 
men,  with  a  brufh  dipt  in  fome  particular  colour^ 
to  mark  the  north  or  fouth  fide  of  every  plants  on 
taking  it  out  of  the  earth  for  traniplantii^^ 

In  our  clifnate^  it  is  prt^r  to  lay  out  our  plantati- 
ons, in  fuch  manner,  that  the  north-eaft  and  other 
fiiarp  and  piercing  winds  may  rather  Sank  than  blow 
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full  upor^dieni.  Some  other  circumftanc< 
be  confidered  regarding  the  fituation  mxh  reipf^torv 
rivers  and  marihes,  liable  to  pernicious  and  po3i^  ^ 
ous  fogs,  or  hills  and  feis  which  expofe  them  to  ^  f^ 
the  ieverity  of  the  weather  and  boifterous  weftera     ^  J^ 
winds;  but  that  timber  ia  epmmonly  the  beft  that        ^J5^ 
has  endured  thtfe  ai^e&s  without  any  of  the  former  ^ 

prejudices  :  woods  eipofed  to  the  winds  common** 
ly  root  beft»  and  are  generally  ftrong  and  iblid^ 
and  of  thefe  noountain  trees^  thofe  are  beft  which , 
grow  thin ;  a  good  deal  may  be  attributed  to  fome  v 
peculiar  advantage  for  the .  growth  of  timber  1 
froin  hence,  the  Oaks  of  the  foreft  of  Dean  are  faid 
to  exceed  nooft  others  in  England,  whilft  others  af- 
firm that  thnre  are  np  better  than  what  grow  within 
thevergeof  Rockinghamforeft,  andYardley-Chace 
*  in  Northamptoa(hire.  An  Oai  or  Elm  on  a  hot 
burning  grave]  or  loofe  fliifting  earth,  will  not  in  a 
hundred  years  overtake  onie  of  fifty  planted  in  4 
fi)il  proper  and  natural  to  it;  good  air  is  alio  a  * 
material  thing  in  the  growth  of  timber,  and  con^ 
tributes  a  good  deal  to  its  excellence ;  hence  it  i$ 
that  junipers  grow  fo  very  large  in  Spain,  to  what 
they  do  here,  and  their  alh  is  the  belt  in  Europe, 
^wi  it  is  obfervable  in  our  own  country,  that  in 
woods  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  there 
will  be  a  great  diiparity  in  their  growth  and  value» 
the  heart  of  the  timber  in  one  being  near  double 

•  The  property  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thampton, and  nvhtch  as  a  prirate  property,  is  the  moft  noble, 
and  the  fineft  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  kingdoffi,  and  contains 
about  five  thoniand  acres. 

to 
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ta.that  growing  in  the  other,  which  undoubtedly 
proceeds  from  fome  or  more  of  the  before-mcn** 
Itxoned  caufes. 

in  propagating  trees  for  timber,  fpare  their  heads 
as  aforefaid,  neither  be  too  bufy  in  lopping,  unlefa 
fliade  or  fewel  is  only  required,  when  they  may  be 
topt,  and  the  unthriving  branches  t&ken  off;  for 
felling,  November  is  certainly  the  beft  month,  the 
iap  being  then  at  perfed  reft,  ^nd  the  wc»tns 
wUl  breed  lefs  than  in  that  felled  at  an  improper 
feafon;  although  by  a  ftatute  of  i.  Jacobus  I»  it 
is  to  be  felled  from  April  to  the  end  of  June,  be^ 
cauie  of  the  ufefulnds  oi  the  bark  in  tanning 
kather.    Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than  the  bii^g 
of  Oaks  ftanding,  unleis  by  a  Very  judicious  per* 
fon,  there  being  fo  many  and,  various  infirmities 
attending  them  ^  of  the  two  rots,  the  white  is  the 
Icaft  injurious,    and  the  red  the  moft  deftru&ive 
and  dangerous.     Coppice  Oak   is   to  be  cut  up 
flopirig  near  the  furfacc,   for  by  fo  cutting  it,    it 
produces  a  ftronger  and   freer  fpring.     I  heard 
that  from  an  acorn  an  Oak  has  rcfe  in  thirty  years 
to  a  foot  in  diameter ;   but  this  rarely  happens ; 
although  in  Stoke- brewerrt  park,  in  Northampton- 
ihire  (a  feat  of  Mr6.  Arunders)  fpiers  are  common* 
ly  cut  at  fourteen  years  growth,  as  large  as  in  moft 
other  places  at  twenty  years  growth,  fo  much  dif- 
ference is  there  in  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  foil. 

N.  B.  Oaks  lopt  or  pollarded  late  in  the  year, 
as  fuppofe  in  Oftober  and  November,  are  ftunted, 
and  do  not  grow  for  feveral  years,  and  fometimes 
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are  quite  killed,  the  occaQon  of  which  is  the  cold 
pienring  the  green  wP^nds  ;  which  is  as  deftrudive 
to  the  vegetative,  as  to  the  animal  kingdom* 

O  A  T-M  E  A  L* 

is  vety  proj^r  as  weD  as  gainful  to  be  made 
in  all  noblemen  arid  gentlemen^s  houfes  where 
bmnds  are  kept,   for   hy  msdcing  the  oat-meal 

* 

at  home,  a  conliderable  advantage  arifes ;  for  it 
may  be  made  at  the  malt-houfe,  and  ground 
Upon  the  maltrmill,  that  is,  a  borfi-fnillyW^tcr  or 
windrmill,  but  the  firft  is  to  be  preferred.  Under 
the  fpout  of  the  mill  is  to  be  fixt  a  fan  to  win* 
now  the  greets  from  the  hulls ;  for  at  the  firft 
grinding,  the  ftones  are  to  be  carried  fo  large  as 
to  take  off  the  hulls  from  the  kernels  only  ;  the 
fan  i$  to  be  ib  contrived,  as  to  be  turned  by  ihe 
motion  of  the  mill,  fo  that  grinding  and  winnow*- 
ing  may  be  performed  at  one  operation ;  however^ 
finding  them  tolerably  clean  (for  it  is  impoffibU  tp 
bull  them  all  clean  at  the  firft  operation)  they  are  to 
be  put  on  again,  and  the  nrill  fet  to  go  a  degree 
clofer;  run  them  through  a  fecond  time,  winnow«- 
ing  as  before, ,  and  fuch  greets  or  kernels  as  are 
clean  hulled  »id  properly  cut,  are  to  be  laid  by, 
and  the  remainder  are  to  be  run  through  the  mill 
a  third  time,  winnowing  as  before,  when  all  will 
be  perfedcd  and  converted  into  greets ;  {which  for 
certain  domeftic  ufes  are  fmetimes  fplit  by  the  miU) 
and  the  greets,  &r.  ground  into  Oatmeal  as 
wanted  for  ufe,  for  it  will  keep  better  in  the  greets 
Vol.  I.  S^  than 
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than  when  ground  into  meal ;  but  it  is  to  be  kept 
dry ;  the  reftife,  hulk;  feff.  arc  very  wholefome 
and  good  food  for  labouring  horfes,  mixed  with 
chaff,  tfr. 

OATS. 

Thefe  are  a  very  profitable,  ufcfiil  and  necel&ry 
grain,  and  will  grow  plentiftilly  on  fuch  lands  as 
are  naturally  fo  cold,  that  no  other  grain  will 
grow  on  them  fo  well  as  to  anfwer  the  toil  and 
expences  of  the  bujbandman^  there  being  no 
ground  fo  rich  or  fo  poor,  fo  hot  or  fo  cold,  but 
fome  one  of  the  fpecies  of  Oats  will  thrive  and 
prolper  upon  it.  Cold,  moifl:  and  four  land  agrees 
bcft  with  the  black  Oat,  {for  which  fee  under  the 
letter  B.)  A  dry  foil  ^ees  beft  with  the  white 
Oat,  as  does  alfo  a  gravelly  and  fandy  one,  and 
a  rich  foil  fuits  with  both.  There  is  alfo  another 
Ipecies  growing  in  Staffordlhire,  which  is  called 
the  red  Oat,  but  lower  in  the  North,  it  is  called 
the  naked  Oat,  becaufe  the  kernel  thralhes  out  of 
the  hull  without  drying  or  grinding,  therefore 
very  convenient  for  converting  into  oat-meal :  the 
farmers  order  thefc  Oats  as  they  order  barley. 
The  draw  and  hulk  of  Oats  being  of  fo  dry  a 
nature,  that  being  laid  up  wet,  they  will  not  heat 
in  the  reek^  nor  grow  mouldy,  as  other  grain  is 
apt  to  do.  The  moft  proper  feafon  for  lowing 
Oats  is  in  February  and  March.  Oats  newly 
houfed,  and  thralhed  before  they  have  fweat  in 
the  mow  are  laxative.     The  white  Oat  is  the 

heavieft 
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Wavicft  grain,  fo  confequently  the  beft.  The 
red  Oat,  common  in  the  North,  bears  a  fmaller 
blade  than  the  others;  but  when  ripe  on  the 
ground,  are  not  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  the 
(Common  white  ones  ;  but  in  thrafliing  they  come 
out  of  the  hiafflc  like  Dantzick  rye ;  they  are  alfo 
Iweeter  than  the  other,  but  do  not  yield  fo  well. 
Oats  are  fometimes  malted  when  barley  is  fcarce. 
The  principal  thing  to  be  objefted  againft  the 
malting  of  Oats  is,  that  our  legijlative  'powtr  have 
wifely  provided,  that  malt  made  of  Oats  fliall  pay 
the  fame  duty  with  that  made  of  barley,  although 
a  third  part  inferior  in  qualicy. 

O    K     E    R, 

Is  a  mineral  found  under  a  white  clay,  and 
tinder  no  other  foil  whatfoever,  but  I  would  not 
be  underftood  that  it  lies,  and  is  to  be  found  un- 
dcr  every  white  clay.  There  are  three  forts  or 
kinds  of  it,  different  in  quality  and  goodnefs.  The 
beft  is,  the  Stone-oker,  which  are  bits  of  a  ftony 
nature  found  lying  difperfed  among  the  other^ 
which  afe  to  be  carefully  picked  out  and  referved 
by  themfelves,  being  a  valuable  commodity :  the 
next  beft,  is  that  fort  that  cuts  clear  like  wax, 
and  of  as  dark  a  yellow  as  the  former :  the  worft 
is,  that  which,  partakes  a  little  of  the  foil,  being 
mixed  with  it,  and  difcoloured  with  whitifh 
ftreaks  and  fpots  of  clay;  they  are  all  friable 
when  dry.  The  two  laft  forts  in  digging  are  cut 
out  like  a  brick,  and  then  fet  upon  one  end  to 
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dry 9  after  which,  they  .are  calcined  by  a  gentte^ 
gradual  Bre  till  thoroughly  red,  and  then  ground 
in  a  mill  as  woad,  i^c.  and  fifted  very  fine,  and 
then  prefied  up  ciolfe  in  cades  for  ufe,  when  the 
beft  is  commonly  fold  for  the  righit  Armenian 
bole.  Oker-mines  turn  to  good  accounts  It  is 
found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  at 
Garfington  and  Shotover-hiUs  near  Oxford,  &c. 
The  ftone  is  never  calcined,  nor  yet  ail  the  bcfi: 
Clay-oker  i.  but  ufed  crude  by  painters,  ^c. 

ORCHARD. 

As  to  the  ficuationy  it  may  be'  at  any  diftance 
from  the  m^nfion-houfe,  and  fo  difpofedy  that  it 
obftru^t  no  view,    nor   incommode  any  garden ^ 
pleafure-grouAd,  (^c.  There  is  no  place  more  con- 
venient fdr  plaxuing  it  thaa  the  parky  fi>  that  it  be 
walled,  or  otherway s  fisnced  round  with'  clo(e  pales^ 
to  keep  out  the  deer,   hares,  rabbits,   &r.  and 
prevent  their  making  wade  :   it  £hould  be  fituated 
fo  as  to  lie  open  to  the  fouth,  fbuth-eaft,  or  fouth-' 
weft,  and  be  defended  pretty  well  from  the  norttv 
winds,  by  woods  or  h^;her  grounds,  &?r.    The 
landftiouldbe  rather  dry  than  moift,  without  fpringsj 
the  earth  fat,  and  the  foil  deep,  which  is  more  tO' 
bo  -regarded  than  that  of  a  garden,  for  the  garden 
pmdtices  fuch  things  thiat  require  but  a  Ifaallow^ 
root,  compQFcd  with  the  roots  of  ttees,  fo  is  ca^- 
fily  ta  be  manured  and  mended  to  a*  neceflary 
depth,  but  in  orchards,  the  trees  grow  large  witb 
broad  and  deep  roots^  and  confec^ucntly  che^man^r- 
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rmgand  mending  themwill  be  much  more  expenfive 
and  troublefomc.  It  is  neceffary  to  plough  an  orchard 
two  years  before  it  is  planted,  to  render  it  mellow 
and  loofe,  ufiiig  fuch  manure  as  will  beft  agree  with » 
the  ground :  a  flat,  watery  and  {hallow  foil  may 
be  improved  by  ploughing,  and  drawing  the  foil 
to  the  place  intended  to  plant  the  rows  of  trees 
upon,  the  furrows  being  proper  and  cojivenient  to 
carry  off  the  water  that  would  otherwife  ftagnate 
and  fpoil  all ;  but  if  the  land  be  fpringy,  it  is  to 
be  drained  according  to  art,  (as  din£led  in  Shis 
hook)  As  to  low  flat  grounds,  that  in  Winter  are 
fubjeft  to  land*  floods,  or  arc  fliallow  ebb  foils : 
fiich  are  befl:  planted  by  trenching ;  bot  even  then^ 
never  anfwer  the  expeftation  of  the  planter. 

Uneven  ground  may  be  levelled,  otherwife, 
fuch  trees  as  grow  pendant,  or  ^e  not  inclinable 
to  grow  tall,  are  to  be  fet  on  the  higheft  ground, 
and  fuch  as  are  alpiring  on  the  lower.  The  beft 
time  for  tranfplanting  into  orchards  is  in  Oftober, 
or  as  foon  as  the  leaf  is  fallen. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  the  trees,  on  the  north 
fide  (hould  be  fet  the  firft  range  or  row  of  pear 
or  other  fruit-trees,  as  will  grow  the  talleft,  .and 
others  fouthward  as  they  decreafe  in  ftature  or 
height,  that  all  of  them  may  partake  of  the  meri- 
dian fun,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  be  damaged  from  the 
northern  cold.  Walnut  pr  chefnut-trees  are  proper 
to  be  fet  in  rows  on  the  north  fide  to  defend  the 
orchard  from  the  north  winds,  ana  a  fence  alfo  is 
f)ot  improper  on  the  wefl:  fide,  as  a  defence  from 
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the  autumnal  winds,  which  throw  down  the  fruit 
before  it  is  ripe  and  arrived  to  its  duAperfedion. 

N.  B.  As  to  graftings  tranfplanting^  pruning^  &ic^ 
which  are  within  the  province  of  the  gardener^  I  have 
purpofely  emitted. 

OVER-FLOWING  c/  Und. 

This  is  commonly  done  by  diverting  theftreams 
of  fprings,  brooks^  rivers,  or  land-floods,  or  fomc 
part  -of  them  oqt  of  their  natural  or  original 
channel ;  but  where  the  ftream  lies  low,  fo  as  to 
be  uncapable  of  being  drav/n  over  the  land,  the 
Perfian  wheel  is  the  beft,  cheapeft,  and  moft  pro- 
per engine  to  cffeft  it,  provided  that  there  is  water 
fufficient  to  mqve  it,  -and  enough  to  fpate  to  w^- 
ter  the  land  defigned, 

OXEN. 

All  that  I  (hall  fay  upon  this  head  is,  that  the 
management  of  Oxen  is  a  thing  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  mention  \  but  the  ftall 
feeding  them  perhaps  may  not  be  fo  generally 
known,  I  (hall  therefore  give  it  from  an  eminent 
grizier,  ' "  For  fattening  of  Oxen,  (^c.  fays  be^ 
"  there  are  feveral  ways  known  to  moft  graziers  ; 
^'  but  for  fattening  them  in  the^^//,  I  always  take 
^'  the  following  method  :  if  taken  from  Summer 
"  grafs,  they  will  refufe  hay  for  fome  time,  therc- 
**  fore  fliould  be  kept  without  meat  and  wa-ter.  a 
"  day  and  night,  which  generally  brings  them  to 
*'  it  i  but  at  firft  give  them  but  little  at  once,  thjit 
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•*  it  may  be  cat  up  clean,  and  they  will  thereby  be- 
*'  come  hungry,  always  remembring  to  take  them 
*'  up  when  their  coats  are  dry,  and  afterwards 
*'  let  them  not  go  out  of  the  ftaU  to  lick  them- 
"  felve$,  for  that  retards  their  fattening  j  care  is 
**  alfo  to  be  taken  that  they  always  havie  a  con- 
*'  ftant  fupply  of  water,  which  is  beft  conveyed 
"  to  them  in  the  ftall  from  fome  wholefome  wa- 
**  ter  near  at  hand,  through  a  pipe  into  a  wooden 
*^  trough  of  the  length  of  the  ox-houfe,  or  at 
"  leall  the  length  of  the  flails,  which  is  to  be 
**  filled  morning  and  evening,  taking  care  every 
"  time  to  cleanfe  the  trough  of  the  former  water, 
for  after  they  have  drank  their  fill  of  the  frefli 
water,  they  will  loath  the  reft  •,  the   trough  is 
^^  to   be  laid  fomewhat  floping,   that  the  water 
*'  may  drain  out  clean  after  it   is  bruflit  about 
"  with  a  broom  to  take  off  all  filth  and  flimi- 
"  nefs    from    oS^   the   wood,    which   otherwifc 
"  would  be  apt  to  gather:  this  is   to  be  done 
morning  and  evening,  all  the  time  the  Oxen 
are  feeding :  the  fame  is  to  be  done  with  the 
hay,  for  the  old    is  to   be  taken    away,  and 
*'  frcfli  brought  morning,  at  noon,  and  again  in 
the  evening,  and  for  change,  give  them  fome- 
times  wheat  or  barley  chaflf,  with  fome  of  the 
light  grain  in  it,  and  fometimes  cut  hay  with  a 
**  fmall  mixture  of  fine  young  furz  of  one  year's 
"  growth,  which  i-s  excellent  food,  and  when  rye 
"  does  not  exceed  two  (hillings  a  bufhel,  at  laft 
*♦  they  may  be  made  up  with  that :   great  care  is 
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"  alio  to  be  talten  to  keep  tbcm  clean,  this  will 
*'  forward  them  a  good  deal,  and  haflen  their  fat- 
**  tening.  Do  not  litter  tbcm  unlefs  a  little  tOr 
^'  wards  their  Ihoulders,  but  let  them  lie  on  good 
'*  clean  planks,  6?r.  and  always  let  the  ox-houft 
*'  be  kept  fweet  and  cjean/' ' 


O  Z  I  E  R, 

V 

Is  both  the  red  and  yellow  water-willow,  al- 
though it  will  grow  upon  indifferent  dry  ground, 
fo  that  it  be  not  expofed  too  much  to  the  fun ; 
but  thrives  belt  in  the  moifteft  lands,  on  which 
it  is  one  of  the  greateft 'improvettiefits  that  can  be 
made,  being  ufed  for  the  making  of  bafkets,  fkips^ 
panniers,  Gfr.  which. enhances  the  value  of  Ozier 
land,  even  in  fome  places  beyond  that  of  wheat,  fb 
that  it  is  there  let  from  tbret  to  fix  pounds  an  acre, 

V. 

PANNAGE,    or  Pawnage. 

Is  the  mafl:  growing  in  woods,  as  of  beech^ 
acorns,  £5?^.  which  fwine  or  other  cattle  feed  on  \ 
or  the  money  paid  for  feeding  hogs  with  the  fnaftfj 
growing  in  forefts,  chaces,  ^c, 

P  A  N-T  I  L  E  S, 

•  •  •  # 

Are  the  beft  covering  foF  flat  and  long  roofi, 
or  for  any  other  that  do  not  lie  well  for  drying  \ 
they  are  alfo  very  light,  not  requiring  (a  much 
l^p  as  thp  Qther  do  ^  they  arc  macje  }n  |;hc  forpi  of 
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fLfk  S.  There  are  great  quantities  brought  froni 
Holland,  tq  oordifgrace,  paying  duty,  and  fbl4 
^s  cheap  as  thde  made  here,  and  yet  our  mate* 
rials  are  as  good  as  theirs,  and  fewel  much  cheaper* 

PARK,  and  IVarrpi^ 

Are  fuch  places  wherein  deer,  hares,  rabbets, 
f^c.  are  encloled  and  kept,  fo  as  to  be  ^  always 
ready  to  be  taken  to  ferve  the  ufe  and  pleafure  of 
the  lord.  A  certain  number  of  male  deer  fhould 
be  gelt  at  about  a  year  old,  which  are  called  ba^ 
fviors'y  thefe  are  accounted  very  fine,  and  a  great 
rarity,  and  if  fat,  are  never  out  of  feaibn,  fo  that 
where  there  is  a  proper  and  fufficient  number  of 
thefe  kept,  the  lord  is  never  at  a  lofs  for  veniibn 
at  his  table  when  he  calls  for  it.  Fide  Steward^ 
ff3.  II. 

P  A  S  T  U  R  E-L  AND, 

Is  fuch  that  is  neither  meadow  nor  ploughed, 
but  referved  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  alfo  the 
herbage  growing  on  fuch  land  :  pafiures  and  nua^ 
daws  are  lb  advantageous  a  part  of  bufbandry, 
that  they  are  by  fome  preferred  to  arMe^  on  ac- 
count of  the  fmall  charge,  toil  and  hazard  that 
attend  them ;  befides,  they  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  profit  that  arifes  fitom  the 
arable  or  phu^d  land,  by  reafi>n  of  the  dung 
and  manure  made  by  the  cattle  fupported  by  them. 
All  Pafture  grounds  may  be  reduced  to  thdfe  three 
forts.  Firfi^  Up'land,  which  lies  fo  high  as  fiot  to 

be 
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be  overflowed  by  land-floods  or  rivers.  SeanJ^ 
Boggy»  or  marfli-lands,  lying  near  rivers  or  fens, 
Tinrd,  Thofe  that  are  over-flowed  by  fea-breaches. 
The  beft  land  is.  the  moft  proper  for  paflure  and 
meadow,  the  indifferent  and  worfe  for  tillage,  be- 
caufe  this  may  be  improved  by  manure,  and  laid 
down  with  proper  grafles  •,  but  by  ploughing,  the 
beft  land  is  alway3  worfted,  and  made  poor,  and 
is  a  confiderable  time  in  recovering  what  was 
taken  from  it, 

PEASE, 

Thefe  are  the  chiefeft  of  Englifli  pulfe,  and  of 
which  there  are  different  kinds,  proper  for  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  land  :  for  the  management  of  Peale, 
obferve  the  following  rules.  The  common  fort  of 
white  Pea  takes  beft  on  a  light  foil  that  is  fome- 
what  rich,  and  if  the  land  be  binding,  it  is  beft 
to  fow  them  vnth  a  broad  caft,  and  harrowed  in  ; 
the  moft  proper  time  for  fowing  thefe  is  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April ;  about  three 
bufhels  will  fow  an  acre.  •  Grey  Peife  are  beft 
fown  under  the  furrow,  and  by  the  .corn-jetting  en- 
gine: they  delight  in  a  cold,  moift  clay;  about 
two  bufhels  and  a  half  will  fow  an  acre,  and  the 
time  for  fowing  them  is  in  February,  or  begin- 
ning of  March.  In  Ojcfordfhire,  the  Henley-grey^ 
and  the  Red  Jbank  Peafe  for  ground  new  broke 
up, .  the  Fale  grey  for  ftrong  lands,  and  the  Hamp- 
Jbire  kids  for  lands  newly  chalked,  the  fmall  Rajb- 
ripe  Peg,  for  poor,  gravelly  ground,  and  the  Cots^ 
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^old'fea  for  four  lands  •,  but  .the  Marlbarougb-grey 
}&  inferior  to  none  of  the  dthers  for  flinty  and  all 
light  lands  whatfoever.  When  Peafe  are  brought 
into  the  granery,  the  beft  way  is  to  lay  them 
thick,  or  put  them  in  bins,  which  gives  them  a 
mellownefs,  and  keeps  them  longer  moift ;  but 
fpreading  thin  dries  them  too  foon,  and  takes 
away  much  of  their  fweetnefs ;  but  preferable  to 
all  .others,  is,  that  of  thrafliing  them  as  wanted; 
The  like  m$y  be  faid  of  beans  and  all  pulfes. 
There  is  no  grain  more  certain  of  paying  for  keep 
ing  than  beans  ;  for  old  beans  well  preferved  are 
always  fure  to  bear  a  good  price,  fo  long  as  Eng- 
land continues  0  bell  for  horfes. 

PERSIA  N-W  HEEL. 

An  engine  invented   by   that  great  engineer 
Perry,    Efqi   a  Lincolnfhire  gentleman^  . 


who  was  feveral  years  in  the  fervicc  of  Peter, 
the  late  Czar  of  Mufbovy,  and  after  his  return 
CO  England,  made  great  progrefs  in  feveral 
branches  ,  of  mathematical  learnings  more  cfpeci- 
ally  in  the  mechanical  branch  :  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted fqr  feveral  ufeful  difcoveries  in  this  way  \, 
for  draining  of  lands,  for  improving  our  inland 
navigation,  fpr  the  watering  and  over-flowing  of 
lands,  i^c.iox  which  this  wheel  is  of  fingular 
ufe  both  in  draining  ,and  over-flowing  for  im-' 
provement,  and  may  be  made  of  any  fize  .at  plea- 
fure,  according  to  what  height  the  water  is  to  be 
r^ifcd  to,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  ftream  that  ^v^s 
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motion  to  the  engine.  There  are  fome  other 
uieful  machines  ufcd  for  the  aforefaid  purpofes, 
and  ereded  for  an  inconfiderable  charge,  as  the 
chain-'pump,  6f^. 

PIGEON,  Pigeon-heufe^  and  Pigeons-dung^  &c. 

The  Pigeon  is  a  bird  bred  throughout  England, 
and  in  moft  other  countries  of  the  known  world, 
and  feeds  upon  all  manner  of  grain,  feeds,  ^c. 
It  being  ib  well  known,  that  itr  would  be  needlefs 
to  defcribe  it;  but  as  there  are  feveral  kinds,  I 
fhall  give  the  names  of  thofe  recent  in  my  me- 
mory, as,  !•  The  greater  tame  Pigeon^  common- 
ly called  the  jR«»/.  2.  Croppers,  i.  Broad- tailed 
Shakers.  4.  Narrow-tailed  Shakers.  5.  Carriers, 
6,  Cappers.  7.  Jacobines.  8.  Turbits.  9.  Smi-- 
ters.  10.  Tumblers,  it.  Barbary  Pigeon.  12.  Hel^ 
piets.  13.  JJgbt-b^femen.  14.  Dragoons,  ig. 
Bafiard^bills.  16.  Turners.  17.  Finikins.  18. 
Mawmets.  19.  Spots.  20,  5/.  Tbomas-ifland  Pi- 
geons. 2 1 .  The  Rock  Pigeon.  2  2 .  The  Stock  Dove. 
43.  The  Ring  Dove.  24.  The  Turtle  Dove.  23. 
The  Uvia  Gefneri^  (^c.  Of  "the  Croppers^  there  arc 
two  or  thnee  forts,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Dutch  Cropper :  fo  that  there  are  reputed  to  be 
^bout  28  different  kinds  in  all  \  but  I  (hall  con* 
fidcr  them  as  one  only,  the  Wood-Pigeons  only 
excepted,  which  I  (hall  fay  nothing  of,  (There  is 
alfo  26.  the  King  Pigeon)  Tame  Pigeons  differ 
ikde  from  the  wild  or  dove-houfc  Pigeons,  only 
•  they  are  bigger,  and  more  familiar,  and  apt  to  be 
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tame :  they  commonly  bring  no  more  than  a  pair 
at  one  batch,  and  thofe  that  are  lead:  are  always 
the  bed  breeders;  their  rooms  and  boxes  are  to  be 
kept  clean,  it  being  a  bird  that  delights  much 
in  neatnefe :  if  the  walls  are  whited  or  painted,  k 
gives  them  great  pleafure,  for  fair  buildings  alfb 
pleafe  them.  If  duly  fed,  they  will  hatch  pnpe 
a  monthy  and  when  well  paired,  they  will  never 
feparate:  but  as  I  am  not  writing  to  L^ies, 
I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  particulars.  Thefe  with 
the  common  dove-houfe  Pigeons,  are  fed  with 
peafiy  taresj  vetches^  iSc.  and  generally  prosper 
bcft  where  there  is  a  (hallow,  clear  running  water 
near  their  habitation,  whoie  fliores  are  well  covers 
ed  with  fmall  gravel :  and  thofe  that  intend  to 
keep  a  good  ftock,  fhould  always  keep  a  hard 
lump  of  rock-falt  on  a  fiand^  in  fbme  convenient 
place  in  the  dove-houfe^  or  otherwiie  mix  a  quan^i* 
^ity  of  fmall  gravel  with  common  ialt  and  lay  it  for 
them ;  which  is  alio  to  be  done  on  ereding  a  new 
dove-houfe,  when  it  will  be  alfo  proper  ta  wafli  the 
walls  and  KX)f  with  fait  and  water  within  and 
without,  and  alfo  lay  ibme  fait  and  iknd  upon  thp 
TidgCy  and  about  the  hole  by  which  they  go  in,  and 
likewife  upon  the  beams  within,  which  will  fooxi 
bring  plenty.  The  like  method  is  proper  to  be 
taken  upon  the  removal  of  a  Figeon-houfe ;  but 
the  old  one  is  not  ta  be  taken  down  till  the  new 
one  is  built  and  drelled,  and  the  Pigeons  pretty 
well  reconciled  to   it.     Salt-petre,  or  falt-petce 

earth. 
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earth,  gathered  from  ,the  walls  of  fomc  cellafs,  ii 
very  good  for  the  purpofe. 

Pigeons  are  to  be  carefully  fed  in  froft  and 
fnowy  weather,  as  aUb  about  Midfummer  before? 
the  grain  is  ripe,  which  feafon  is  commonly  called 
benting-time  -,  becaufe  at  that  time  they  feed  up- 
bn  the  feeds  of  bents,  ^c.  Thefc  birds  are  ad-» 
vantageous.  to  thofc  that  keep  them  in  dove* 
houfes,  yet  they  are  hurtful  to  the  farmer,  deftroy- 
ing  great  quantities  of  all  forts  of  grain^  Scares 
or  Starlings  arc  great  annoyances  to  dove-houfes, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  to  deftroy  them,  than  to 
cover  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  houfe  with  a  net 
When  they  are  fafe  at  rooft,  and  then  having  a 
ladder  in  readinefs  fet  to  reach  the  top  of  the  in- 
fide  of  the  hole  of  entrance,  and  there  place  a 
perfoji  with  a  bat  or  fome  other  thing  to  knock 
them  down,  as  they  are  frighted  thither  by  per^ 
fons  below,  who  are  all  to  have  candles  and  Ian- 
thorns,  I  have  known  ten  or  twelve  dozen  of 
Starlings  caught  at  a  thne,  and  not  a  Pigeon 
hurt.  Pole-cats^  fFerJles^  Stoats^  &c.-  are  alfo  very 
deftruftive  to  Pigeons  if  they  get  into  the  boufe^ 
but  thcfe  may  be  caught  in  traps,  gm,  &c. 
'and  muft  not  be  neglcdcd. 

PIGEONS-DUNG,  is  not  only  accounted 
to  excel  that  of  all  other  fowls,  but  even  of  all 
creatures  whatfoever,  one  load  of  it  being  worth 
five  t)f  other  dung,  and  therefore  is'  ufually  fown 
on  wheat  or  barley  that  lies  at  a  confiderable  dif- 
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tance  from  home,  to  {ave  the  carriage  of  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  other  dung :  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bufhels  may  be  fown  upon  an  acre.  It  is 
an  excellent  manure  for  cold  moift  lands,  fown  by 
hand  after  the  corn,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
then  harrowed  in,  jind,  if  pofCble,  it  fhould  be  fown 
immediately  before  rain,  which  foaks  the  nitrous 
particles  (wifb  which  it  is  Jironghf  endowed)  to  the 
roots  of  the  grains,  and  produces  a  ^grcat  crop  for 
^ne  year  only. 

P    I    N    E- 

f  Of  this  there  are  reckoned  no  lefs  than  ten  forts, 
but  it  is  out  of  my  defign  to  defcend  to  particulars, 
I  Ihall  therefore  in  general  diftinguifli  them  by  the 
name  of  male  and  female;  but  the  domeftic  or  na- 
tive are  the  more  hafty  in  growth.  The  male  rifes 
not  fo  high  as  the  female,  and  is  more  knotty. 
The  cones  are  to  hang  two  years^  and  then  to  be 
gathered  in  June,  or  before  they  gape,  and  then  to 
be  preferved  in  fand  till  February,  when  they  are  to 
be  fown,  and  the  ground  every  way  to  be  ordered  as 
in  the  management  of  fir,  to  which  you  are  direfted 
in  the  whole;  but  the, feeds  of  thefe  are  to  be  in- 
terred a  little  deeper;  and  fome  roll  them  in  a  com- 
poft  of  fheeps-dung,  which  agrees  with  them,  and 
they  will  rife  an  inch  high  by  the  middle  of  May^ 
Some  plant  them  as  peafe,  but  at  a  greater  diftance, 
that  upon  removal  they  may  be  taken  up  with  a 
clod  to  the  root ;  for  if  forcibly  pulled  up,  they 
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miicarry  iboneft  of  any  other  plant :  therefore  it  ii 
inoft  proper  where  the  feeds  may  be  let  and  pro^ 
perly  defended,  to  &t  them  in  the  defigned  places 
where  they  are  to  (land,  and  not  to  move  them  at 
all*  Some  fet  the  feeds  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  iit 
frofty  weather  warm  them  a  little  before  the  fire^ 
*  when  the  clod  will  come  out  of  the  pot  whole  and 
eodir,  .which  are  to  be  referved  and  fet  in  the  de- 
figned places  when  the  thaw  becomes  univerfah 
The  domeftic  Pine  prolpers  very  well  here  both  on 
mountains  and  in  the  lower  grounds;  but  the 
PinaJleTj  or  the  wild  Pine,  of  which  there  arc  no 
fewer  than  four  fortSi  make  the  fined  walksi  &fr. 

N.  B*  From  the  Pine-wood^  great  quantities  of 
tar  and  pitch  are  nude,  by  forcing  out  the  fap  by 
fipe,  which  is  the  occaiton  of  their  blacknefs^  wJien 
ibe  turpentine  is  clear  and  yellow^  I  fliall  forbear 
the  deicription,  becauie  the  Of)eration  is  performed 
in  New-England,  Norway,  &?r#  where  this  wood 
abounds* 

PLOUGH. 

This  is  the  moft  neceflary  and  ufcful  inftru- 
snent  in  the  whole  branch  of  Imfiandryy  and  is 
termed  (by  Mr.  Pratt)  the  principal  of  all  other 
machines  for  that  purpose  %  but  the  make  and  fliapc 
is  various,  every  different  part  of  the  nation  being 
.  wedded  to  its  own  particular  falhion,  fo  that  to  de- 
icribe  every  particular  fort  would  be  tedious  and 
almoft  impodible,  unlefs  I  was  to  make  a  peram- 
bulation quite  througji  the  kingdom;  but  moil 
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of  them  have  their  perfbdlions  and  their  failingSy 
therefore  it  would  be  the  intereft  of  every  farmer 
to  keep  more  than  one  ibrt,  ib  as  to  fuit  all  ieafons^ 
and  with  every  ibrt  of  knd^  afid  for  all  purpoiea 
where  a  plough  is  required.  There  is,  firft,  the 
doifbled  wt^eeled  Ploughy  being  that  uftd  in*  Hert- 
foidihire,  on  the  Chilcems  in  Bucks,  and  weftwards 
through  the  counties  of  Berks,  Wiits,  &r.  It  is 
certainiy  preferable  to  010ft  of  the  other  forts,  and 
alfo  one  c^  the  flroageft>  and  is  adapted  to  moft  of  » 
the  branches  of  huibandry  where  a  Plough  is  re« 
quired :  it  i^  of  the  eafieft  draught,  and  fuits  with 
ril  forts  of  landj  except  ftrong  clays,  which  in  Win-» 
ter  is  apt  to  clog  tl«&  wheels,  but  for  fuch  lands 
they  are  beft  to  plough  up  Iays»  and  all  Sununef 
tilih»  witK;  (hefe  cut  up  mole-hills  and  uneven 
ground  beycHid  all  other  Ploughs.  I  have  obfervedt 
that  in  the  Vale  of  White-liorfe  in  Berkihire,  that 
the  f^umer  performs  all  the  tilths  with  this  Plough^ 
although  the  land  there  is  as  ftrong  and  fticky  as  in 
ally  part  of  the  kingdom  I  ever  faw.  This  Plough 
is  generally  drawn  with  horfes  or  oxen  going  double 
or  two  at  a»breaft.  The  wheels  are  about  eighteen 
c^  twenty  inches  high)  and  in  ibmd  places  the  fur^ 
row  wheel  is  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  the  other.  ) 

lihtfen  E^lough  is  very  fingular  in  its  make,  and 
is  proper  only  fbr  marihy  lands  and  fens,  that  are 
fubjed  to  weeds  and  fedgy  roots,  and  free  from 
ftpnes ;  ^fbr  the  coulter  is  a  circular  piece  of  iron, 
fteeled  round  about, .  and  kept  keen  to  cut  through 
the  roots  of  the  fedg(  %n(^  gf afs  by  its  turning 
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round  upon  a  centre  pin :  the  (hare  is  very  large^ 
being  often  /made  more  than  two  feet  broad :  ic 
alfo  has  a  foot,  which  is  fet  higher  or  lower  by 
wedges ;  it  cuts  a  large  broad  furrow,  and  lays  it 
quite  flat. 

Next  is  the  Suflex  Plough,  which  goes  with  a 
fingle  wheel,  and  that  fixt  under  the  forepart  of 
the  beam ;  it  is  alfo  different  from  others*  as 
being  a  clouterly  clumfy  fort,  and  very  wide  in 
the  breech,  which  occafions  it  to  be  of  a  hard 
draught.  .  The  beam  rifes  a  good  deal  in  the  mid- 
dle, being  every  ways  very  ungain,  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  Ihape. 

The  drain  Plough  alfo  is  worth  obferving,  and 
fbr  its  ufefulnefs  Ihould  ht  more  in  ufe  than  it  is. 
This  Plough  cuts  a  trench  a  foot  wide  at  bottom^ 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
a  foot  deep ;  it  is  generally  drawn  with  eighteen 
or  twenty  horfes,  has  two  coulters  fet  a-breaft  to 
cut  each  fide  of  the  trench.  In  Northampton(hire 
fuch  a  Plough  cofts  about  three  guineas,  but  the 
difpatch  it  makes  foon  over  pays  the  imagined  great 
expence.  It  is  generally  bought  out  of  the  town 
ftock,  or  at  the  charge  of  the  whole  parilh,  to  cut 
a  large  trench  between  two  furlongs  that  lay  de- 
fcending  upon  each  other,  to  carry  off  the  waters 
that  run  out  of  the  land  furrows  into  fome  com- 
mon  fewer^  gtiUer,  (sfc.  which  waters  and  heavy 
rains  would  otherwiie  ftagnate  perhaps  on  fome 
valuable  green  fweard,  and'fpoil  it,  and  endanger 
the  health  of  the  fhcep  feeding  upon  it.     If  thi^ 
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ttofigh  w  properly  made,  it  will  caft  the  earth  ten 
inches  or  ^  foot  from  the  trench,  which  prevents 
•  cattle  treading  it  in ;  but  fuch  earth  fhould  be  ga- 
thered up,  and  burnt  to  a  red  afti,  and  then  fpread 
upon  the  ground,  otherwife  carried  to  fill  up  the 
furrow  On  the  pitching  fide  of  the  ploughed  lands 
adjoining,  or  for  fome  other  ufeful  purpofe. 

Every  confideiiable  farmer  fhould  likewife  be 
provided  of  fuch  a  Plough  in  miniature,  viz,'  made 
to  cut  a  furrow  about  fix  inches  wide  at  top^ 
and  about  four  at  bottom,  and  about  fix  deep,  to 
plough  a  fmall  furrow  between  lays,  the  better  ta 
keep  the  land  dry;  which  fmall  trench  is  to  carry 
the  water  to  larger,  made  by  the  Plough  juft  before 
mentioned,  and  the  earth  to  be  gathered  up  and[ 
burnt,  according  to  diredlions  before  given  1% 
burning  of  earth,  Csfr. 

Then  there  is  the  dray  Plough,  which  is  the 
mbit  common^  and  moftly  ufed  in  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Leicefter,  Warwick,  Surrey,  &c^ 
which  is  a  plain  Plough  made  without  either  wheel 
or  foot,  is  of  an  eafy  draughty  and  is  certainly  the 
beft  in  Winter  for  ftrong  land  and  miry  clays,  and 
\vhere  the  laiid  is  foft^  but  the  worft  in  dry  weather, 
and  in  Summer^  when  the  earth  is  hard,  for  then 
the  point  is  continually  flying  out  of  the  gioundi 
This  Plough  is  fet  higher  or  lower  by  wedges.  In 
fome  parts  of  Warwicklhire,  and  in  EfTex,  fcff .  the 
farmers  ufe  a  fine  light  double  wheeled  Plough^ 
\yhich  is  to  be  drawn  by  two  horfes  a-breaft  \  in 

T  a  Warwick- 
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WaFwicklhire  it  is  ufed  only  for  the  Summer  dkh^ 
and  in  a  dry  feed  time,  the  winter  ploughing  being 
performed  with  the  common  Plough  i  but  in  £f- 
fex,  &r.  all  the  tilths  are  performed  by*  the  light 
wheel  Plough,  for  upon  the  light  land  there  with 
this  Plough  and  a  pair  of  borfes,  two  acres  are 
tommonly  ploughed  in  a  day.  In  Efifex,  thi» 
Plough  is  commonly  made  with  an  iron  fhield* 
board  bulging,  which  turns  the  turf  or  earth  muck, 
better  than  any  othw  fort  of  Hough. 

In  Kent)  there  is  another  fort  of  Plough  ufed, 
which  is  there  called  the  Turn-wrefi  Plough,  which 
is  double  wheeled,  but  heavy  and  dumfy. 

Laftly,  there  is  the  double  Plough,  which  com^ 
]>rehends  two  forts*  Firjlj  one  fixt  to  the  fide  of  thtf 
ether,  ib  that  by  four  or  five  horfes,  and  two  men« 
a  double  quantity  of  land  may  be  ploughed  in  a 
day.  Secondly i  there  is  another  Ibrt,  whereby  two 
furrows  may  be  ploughed  at  once  one  under  the 
other,  io  that  the  ground  is  ftirred  to  a  foot  deep  % 
this  method  of  ploughing  is  pit>per  in  large  gar- 
dens, &r.  where  a  great  depth  of  mould  is  re- 
quired. 

As  to  general  rules  in  the  make  and  (hape  of 
Ploughs.  Firft^  they  ought  to  be  made  greater  or 
finaller,  according  to  the  depth  and  flrength  of 
the  foil  to  be  ploughed,  and  as  the  ground  is  wet 
or  dry,  for  which  every  farmer  fhould  be  pro- 
vidcd  of  different  forts.  Secondfyy  whete  the  land 
)Bftrcng  and///,  the  coulter  is  to  be  large  and 

ftrong 
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ftrong  to  cut  the  ground  deep^  for  on  deep  lands 
the  weeds  root  the  deepeft,  and  fuch  lands  are 
moft  inclinable  to  breed  deep  rooting  weeds,  and  « 
for  the  better  cutting  up  of  which,  fome  plough- 
men let  on  the  right  fide  of  the  coulter  a  (hap  fin, 
which  cuts  in  two  the  bottom  of  the  roots  of  ^all 
weeds  growiiig  on  the  furrow,  whilft  others  fix  it 
to  the  right  fide  of  the  wrcft  oif  the  Plough,  which 
cues  them  after  the  furrow  is  turned,  this  method 
is  mofiiy  ufed  in  Northamptonfliire ;   but  I  take 
the  former  to  be  the  beft.    A  principal  thing  in 
making  of  Ploughs,  is,  that  they  are  made  to  go 
true  to  the  pitch  they  are  fet  to,  and  kee^  to 
the  line  they  are  in,  without  deviating  from  it : 
a  good  deal  of  which  depends  upon  the  truth  of 
the  iron  work.     A  fliort  broad  brcech'd  Plough 
goes  hard,   and  a  long  narrow  one  more  eafy, 
which^is  very  eafily  demonfi:rated ;  for  the  fharper 
a  tool  is  the  eafier  it  cuts,  and  the  thicker  and 
more  dull  the  harder,  and  confequendy  the  greater 
ilrength  is  required  to  make  it  perform  its  office  1 
and  yet  it  is  poflible  to  make  a  Plough  go  eafy, 
and  to  turn  a  furrow  as  lyell  as  a  broad  breech'd 
oile  that  is  of  a  harder  draught. 

PLOUGHING. 

In  this  Work  is  to  be  confidered,  Firft^  the 
ploughing  up  of  lays,  or  breaking  up  of  land, 
which  is  the  firft  ploughing  up  of  grafs-grounds 
for  con),  which  is  commonly  done  in  January, 
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when  the  land  is  wet  and  the  turf  tough,  which 
occafions  it  to  hold  together  and  turn  without 
breaking;  to  lay  turf  flat  and  dean,  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  make  of  the  plough,  and 
more  particularly  the  Jhidd-^baard  \  although  fome 
nail  a  bit  of  wood  upon^  it  to  eaufe  it  to  lay  the 
turf  flat,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted 
of,  for  it  caufes  the  plough  to  be  hard  of  draught  j 
and  the  reafon  of  it  is  this ;  the  breech  is  made  wide, 
and  the  lengtb  is  not  proportionable,  which  the 
unwary  farmer  or  ^pbugkrwright  perhaps  may  not 
^comprehend :  therefore  in  order  to  make  a  plough 

go  eafy  that  is  broad  behind The  Jhield-board 

is  to  be  made  longer,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
plough  proportionable,  then  it  may  go  at  any 
afligned  breadth  without  obftru£ting  the  draught* 
This  being  fo  plain  that  it  will  admit  of  a  ma- 
thematical demonftration ;  but  as  every  ftewar<i, 
farmer,  or  plough-wright,  is  not  fkilled  in  fuch 
conftruftions,  I  fliall  give  a  plain  figure,  and  by 
as  plain  demonftrations  and  arguments  as  I  can,, 
convince  every  one  of  the  truth  of  my  propofition. 


Let  A.  B.  C.  reprefent  the  common  Jhield-boardy 
and  A.  E.  B.  one,  when  a  piece  is  fet  iipon  it  to 
make  the  plough  wider  behind,  in  order  to  lay  the 

turf 
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turf  more  flat.  It  is  plainly  feen  that  when  the 
piece  A.  E.  C.  is  laid  upon  the  (hield-board,  A.  B. 
C.  mnft  prefs  very  hard  upon  the  furrow,  and 
confequently  caufc  the  plough  to  draw  as  hard  : 
as  if  a  man  was  to  drive  a  thick  Ihort  wedore  into 
a  piece  of  wood,  he  would  find  it  go  confiderably 
harder  than  one  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  a  third  part, 
or  even  if  it  was  but  a  fourth  part  longer,  for  then 
it  would  be  more  taper:  the  thing  is  the  fame  ac- 
cording to  the  figure,  for  fuppofe  the  (hield-board 
was  extended  from  A.  to  D.  it  would  be  more 
taper,  and  confequently  more  eafily  follow  the 
coulter  and  fhare,  whereby  the .  draught  would  be 
more  eafy  -,  for  a'  (hield-board  (landing  at  the 
breadth  E.  B.  if  the  length  is  D.  B.  goes  as  eafy 
as  one  (landing  no  wider  than  C.  B.  if  the  length 
is  only  A.  B.  for  in  both  the  angles  are  fimilar. 

Secondly^  the  ploughing  up  of  fallows,  which  is 
a  very  confiderable  benefit,  and  of  great  fervice  to 
arable  land,  as  appears  by  common  pradtice,  and 
in  the  great  care  landlords  ever^  where  take  {er 
Jhould  do)  to  oblige  their  tenants  to  a  ftrift  ob- 
fervance  of  it  once  in  three  years,  few  lands  being 
able  to  bear  more  than  two  crops  without  it.  For 
the  due  ordering  of  fallows,  the  land  Ihould  lie 
all  Winter  that  the  (Keep  may  eat  off  all  the  grafs 
and  weeds,  then  as  foon  as  the  Spring  lowing  is 
done,  it  is  ufual  to  plough  up  the  tallows,  this 
firft  fallowing  in  moft  places  ought  to  be  very 
{hallow,  but  well  turned  and  clapt  clofe  tQjj^ether, 
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for  the  thinner  the  turf  is^  the  fooner  k  will  dry 
through^  and  the  weeds  be  killed^  efpecitUy  in  dry 
weather ;  but  upon  a  cold  ftron^  cb^,  that  will  noc 
bear  'a  crop  without  the  whok  depth  of  the  foil  he 
expofed  to  the.  fun  to  warm  it,  iiich  land  ought  to 
be  ploughed  the  intended  depth  at  the  firft,  that 
the  fun  may  have^  the  longer  and  greater  influence 
upon  it ;  about  June,  or  before,  is  the  fecond  time 
of  ploughing,  which  in  iome  places  is  called  the 
twi'falloWj  when  the  ploughman  muft  go  the  depth 
intended  if  he  did  not  at  the  firft  fallow.     About 
the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gull,  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  a  third  time^ 
which  is  by  Ibmc  called  the  tri-faUow^  or  laft 
ploughing  before  the  fowiog  of  rye  or  wheat,  but 
fome  defer  this  ploughing  later,  and  fome  plough 
the  land  ofrener.     Land  is  firft  ploughed  up,  the 
next  time  down,  and  then  laid  up  the  laft  plough* 
ing^  before  it  is  fown  to  lay  the  feed  in  dry,  and 
to  prevent  its  perilhing  by  the  winter  rains  \  but 
upon  light  lands  that  do  not  hold  the  water,  the 
land  is  generally  laid  but  low,  but  there  is  to  great 
a  difference  in  the  ploughing  and  ordering  of  land 
for  a  crop,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impoffibility*  to 
prefcribe  a  general  rijle,  every  part  of  the  countrjr 
being  wedded  to  its  own  way,  and  different  inc- 
thods  arc  to  be  taken  with  different,  foils  \  but  if 
land  is  of  a  binding  foil  4nd  full  of  clods,  it  is  to 
be  made  fine  by  harrowing  after  a  fhower. 

Where  Und  is  but  indifferent  and  manure  fcarce, 
fallowing  it  one  year  and  cropping  it  the  next  {ani 
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fo  aUemately)  is  found  to  be  of  lingular  ufe,  and 
feems  to  be  an  ancient  piece  of  bulbandry.  Virgil 
iKlviling  thus : 

Ltt  thy  land  r^' alternately  untilUd^ 

And  to  worn  grounds  an  annual  cejfation  yield. 

Always  pbferve  to  ftir  land  in  dry  weather,  and 
not  fuffer  the  team  to  go  to  pbugh  in  a  rainy  day^ 
for  it  is  better  to  lie  ftill  than  work  to  no  purpo&. 
It  is  neceflFary  to  pen  the  (heep  in  the  Summer  on 
thofe  lands  intended  for  wheat  and  Winter-corn, 
there  being  no  manure  fo  good  for  the  purpofe  as 
jheeps  dung.  Wheat  and  rye  fhould  be  Ibwn  ra- 
ther early  than  late,  although  wheat  has  fucceeded 
very  well  fown  af  Martinmas,  but  this  fhould  not 
be  put  to  the  venture. 

In  fome  places  the  farmer  takes  a  crop  of  wheat, 
and  a  fecond  of  beans,  peafe,  6?^.  and  then  fal- 
low ;  but  in  StafFordfliire  and  fome  other  parts  of  • 
the  kingdom,  the  farmer  gives  his  land  a  Winter 
fallowing,  and  three  Summer  ones,  and  lays  the 
land  up  in  ridges  when  it  is  fown  barley,  which 
according  to  Virgil, 

The  greedy  villager  likes  beft  that  mould. 
Which  twice  has  felt  the  fun  and  twice  the  cold. 

Which  feems  to  be  agreeable  alfo  with  cold  four 
lands;  but  all  land  ought  to  be  ploughed  four 
times  for  wheat,  and  Eve  for  barley. 

Clay  lands,  and  all  others  fubjeft  to  hold  wet, 
ihould  be  kept  pretty  high  in  the  Winter  plough- 
ines  the  better  to  caft  it  off,  for  if  fuch  lands  ba 
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fuflPcred  to  lie  flat,  they  will  become  fo  poachy  and 
full  of  weeds,  that  they  will  not  be  fit  to  bear  a 
crop  the  nqxt  Summer,  and  what  they  prociucc 
will  be  worth  little. 

It  ft^ould  be  the  care  of  every  ploughman  to 
get  a  thorough  xinderftanding  into  the  nature  of 
the  different  foils  he  works  upon,  how  to  lay  the 
furrows,  of  what  depth  he  Ihpuld  plough  them, 
and  by  what  means  he  may  be  enabled  to  gain 
the  greateft  quantity  of  mould,  not  always  re- 
garding the  cuftom  of  the  place,  but  to  improve 
the  old  cuftomary  methods,  for  without  trials  no 
improvements  are  to  be  made,  for,  after  all  in- 
ftruftions,  experience  will  be  fAind  the  beft  pre- 
ceptor :  but  however,  if  arable  land  lie  againft  the 
fide  of  a  deep  hill,  as  it  is  common  in  barren 
foils,  if  a  perfon  (hould  plough  direftly  againft 
fuch  hill,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  afcend 
in  a  diredl  line,  then  down  and  up  again,  (dc.  it 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  great  fatigue  to  the 
cattje  -,  it  ftiould  therefore  be  ploughed  fide-ways 
or  overthwart  the  hill,  when  the  beafts  will  tread 
more  near  upon  a  level;  befides,  hills  ploughed  after 
this  manner,  better  retain  the  manure  and  com- 
poft  laid  upon  them,  for  the  furrows  not  lying 
ftraight  down,  and  in  an  even  defcent,  but  turned 
againft  the  hill,  muft  certainly  hold. the  foil  with- 
in much  better  than  otherwife  ;  but  clay  hills  arc 
.by  no  means  to  be  ploughed  after  this  manner, 
.for  it  will  caufe  them  to  retain  the  wet  and  make 
theni  poachy,  and  if  ufed  according  to  the  com- 
mon 
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mon  method,  they  will  not  hold  the  foil ;  to  that 
they  may  be  faid .  to  be  the  worft  of  foils  to  be 
converted  into  arable^  unlefs  for  a  crop  or  two, 
and  then  laid  down  again  to  recover  themfelves, 
for  compoft  will  have  very  little  cfFeft  upon  them. 

P  O  C  K  E  7  e/"  ff^^<^^' 

The  quantity  of  half  a  fack,  or  fix  tods  and  a 
ftone,  every  tod  to" contain  twenty-eight  pounds, 
and  a  ftone  fourteen,  which  alfo  is  horfeman*s 
weight. 

POPLAR. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  whife^  blacky 
Water-poplar^  &c.  befides  the  Jfpin  and  Abele. 
The  white  is  moft  valuable  in  this  country, 
and  is  produced  from  every  fet  or  flip,  for  if  a 
piece  of  ground  be  hedged  in  where  the  roots 
of  old  Poplar  are,  it  will  foon  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  fets,  which  being  flipt  from  the  mo- 
ther, never  fail  growing,  as  I  faid  before.  •  This 
may  be  effefted  the  firft  year  •,  but  when  an  old  tree 
is  cut  down  and  the  roots  preferved,  there  needs  no 
other  nurfery :  they  flourifh  furprifingly  in  moift, 
boggy  places  if  the  ground  is  not  fpewy,  more  ef- 
pecially  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  &fr.  and  in  low 
and  fertile  grounds  :  they  will  likewife  flourifh  in 
high  drier  lands,  from  truncheons  of  feven  or 
eight  feet  long,  ,for  which  a  hole  is  to  be  made 
and  filled  with  water,  and  the  truncheon  to  be 
fet  two  feet  deep,  and  then  filled  up  with  fine 

earth 
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earth  clofe  laid :  when  they  have  taken  root^ 
cut  them  within  about  fix  inches  of  the  ground 
floping ;  if  for  coppices,  plant  them  at  three  or 
four  feet  diftance.  If  they  are  planted  of  rooted 
trees  or  fmall  fets,  they  are  not  to  be  put  fo  deq), 
for  they  ftrike  ropt  but  ihallow.  In  fifteen  or 
fixteen  years,  they  rife  very  high,  and  make  large 
branch  fhpots,  but  then  their  heads  are  not  to  be 
diminiihed,  but  the  lower  bftinches  may  be  cut 
off,  but  do  not  go  too  high,  but  cleanfe  the  fiool 
of  fuckers  once  in  two  years  \  fo  far  the  white 
Poplar. 

The  black  is  often  reduced  to  a  poUard,  when 
ten  or  twelve  inches  round,  and  at  eight  or  nine 
feet  high :  they  may  be  beheaded  once  in  three 
or  four  years,  but  iilways  referve  the  middle 
ftraight,  moft  thriving  and  upright  fhoot,  and  if 
after  fuch  treatment  for  two  or  three  times,  all  be 
for  the  future  fparcd  •,  they  become  moft  excellent 
ije-traps^  if  they  ftand  on  eminences;  and  arc 
worth  the  planting  for  that  purpofc ;  when  a  per- 
fon  of  quality  is  defjrous  of  having  a  certain  feat 
or  particular  fpot  of  ground  diftinguilhed  from 
other  adjacent  ones,  as  Hungary-hill  at  Courteii^ 
hall  near  I^rthampton,  (one  of  the  feats  of 
William.  Wake,  Efq;  eldeft  fon  of  my  honour- 
able friend  and  patron.  Sir  William  Wake,  Baro- 
net) is  diftinguiftied  at  a  great  diftance  by  an 
menue  of  fuch  trees.  Although  they  afford  a 
good  fhade  in  Summer,  yet  they  are  not  very  pro- 
per for  walks  and  avenues  in  common  ufe,  be- 
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caufe  that  from  their  roots  arife  a  great  number 
c^  fuckers,  which  {unkfs  earefidif  keft  down)  caufes 
dn  obilrudion  in  the  pai&ges,  ahd  prevents  the 
cleannef3  of  the  walk.  It  would  be  proper  to 
pJant  theie  fort  of  trees  in  woods,  to  flank  places  ac 
adiflance,  on  account  of  their  fpeedy  encreaie,  and 
their  bright  fliinihg  leaves.  The  wood  is  itfeful, 
and  the  boards  thoroughly  dried  in  the  fhade, 
laft  a  long  rime.  The  pale  green  Ppfkr  is  the 
moft  proper  for  watery  grounds,  the  planting  of 
truncheons  or  flakes  from  two  to  fix  feet  long,  and 
from  fix  to  twelve  inches  round,  in  a  Ihort  rime 
produce  great  quantities  of  lop,  and  by  fome  are 
preferred  to  willows :  on  planting,  make  a  hole  eigh^ 
teen  or  twenty  inches  deep,  to  prevent  the  ftake's 
ftripping  off  its  bark  in  putting  it  into  the  ground, 
and  when  planted,  the  earth  is  to  be  doied  up 
to  it }  and  it  fliould  have  a  proper  fupporter,  to 
prevent  its  Ihaking  before  it  has  taken  root  to 
iuppoFt  itfelf  Some  make  drains  in  very  moift 
ground,  two  fpit  deep,  and  three  feet  wide,  call- 
ing the  earth  into  the  middle  to  lay  the  land  more 
dry,  fowing  it  the  firfi:  year  with  black  oats,  which 
mellows  the  foil,  and  the  next  Winter  planting  it 
for  a  coppice,  with  thefe  or  other  aquaticks,  hy 
which  means  in  five  or  fix  years,  there  will  be  a 
tolerable  fell,  and  fo  fucceffively.  There  is  ano«- 
ther  fort,  firil  brought  out  of  Virginia,  as  it  is 
(aid,  by  One  John  Tradefcant,  under  the  name  of 
the  tulip-tree :  if  fo,  they  arc  very  fcarce.  There 
being  one  of  a  very  lar^  fize  at  Walcham- abbey 
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in  Effcx,  another  fdat  of  the  aforfefaid  Williart! 
Wake,  Efq-,  The  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Wal-» ' 
,  tham-abbey,  and  the  manors  appendant,  thus*  cx^ 
prefles  himfelf.  *"  But  above  all,  I  muftnocfor- 
"  get  the  tulip- tree,  the  largcft  and  biggeft  ever- 
"  Icen :  there  being  but  one  more  in  England^ 
"  and  that  at  the  earl  of  Peterborough's.  It 
**  blows  with  innumerable  flowers  in  the  months 
"  of  June  and  July,  fc^c/'  Notwithftanding,  this 
beautiful  tree  is  ranked  in  the  Ipecies  of  the  Poplar* 

The  -^w,  which  is  a  fort  of  white  Pofhri 
bears  a  inorefmall  ai:id  tfemulous  leaf,  thrufts 
down  a  more  ftrongef  root,  and  will  not  admit 
of  beheading;,  and' vyhich  is  bed  prc^agated  by 
jSlort  truncheons  couched  about  two  feet  in  the 
ground,  at  about  two  feet  diftdnce,  and  then 
covered  ivith  mould./ 

There  is  a  fine  fort  of  white  Poplar^  which 
the  Dutch  (and  wa  from  thefn)  ciW  Abele :  fbrae 
of-^ which  is  brought  hither  from  Holland;  they 
are  belt  propagated  of  flips  from  the  roots,  which 
will  .'take,  and  when  properly  rooted,  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  in  March ;  but  it  is  beft  to  let  them 
ftand!threc  or  four  years  in  the  ndrfery  firft  :  they 
arc  to  be  planted  in  thcnurfcry  at  about  three  feet 
diftance,  in  a  light  and  moift  mould ;  by  no  means 
a  clay  :  they  are  to  be  fet  pretty  deep,  and  noi 
above  three  inches  above  ground  ;  keep  them 
clean  and  prune  them  to  the  middle  ftioot,  and 
on  tranfplanting,  place  them  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  feet  diftance.  They  will  grow  of  layers 
I  and 
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and  Cuttings  in  very  moift  places :  and  being  tranf- 
fjl  anted  into  an  agreeable  foil,  wiU  grow  to  their 
utmoft  perfedion  in  twenty  or  twenty- four  years  ^ 
Upon  account  of  the  celerity  of  their  growth ; 
they  are  very  proper  to  be  planted  in  foch  places'  ' 
where  a  Ihade  is  haftily  required,  or  ground  wants 
to  be  covered  with  a  friendly  (hade  ^.  and  moltoftht 
Poplars  will  pay  annually  tw(*lve-p€n€e  per  head 
for  ftandihg,  till  they  arrive  at  their  utmoft  per- 
feftion. 

The  beft  ufe  of  the  Poplar  aind  j4Me  is  fof 
walks   and  avenues  about  grounds  fituated  low 
and  near  the  water  -,  bxit  will  alfo  do  very  well  on 
hills,  fo  that  the  ground  is  fomewhat  moift,  an  J 
the  foil  pretty  deep ;   and  any  thing  will  thrive 
under  their  Ihade ;  but  when  they  are  grown  very 
old,  they  become  knurry,  and  out  of  propor-   ■ 
tion  :  the  lop,  &c.  of  thefe  woods,  will  burn  very* 
vfell,  but  are  not  durable. 

P  O  T-A  S  H  E  S, 

Arc  all  forts  of  aflies  promifciioufly  jumbled 
together,  as  they  are  bought  up  by  thofe  that 
go  about  for  that  purpofe,  and  of  thefe  con^ 
'  fufed  forts  are  made  Pot-ajhes.  Thefe  afhes  are 
lifed  in  the  making  of  green -glafs^  glazing  of 
pots^  6?r.  But  as  in  the  making  of  thefe  aflies 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  refufe,  a  great  many 
formers  who  have  a  good  deal  of  poor  lands,  take 
if  upon  them  to  make  this  fort  of  commodity, 
purely  to  enrich  and  improve  their  land  with  the 
"  refufe^ 
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refufe,  to  which  nothing  is  preferable  ^  but  u 
they  have  had  a  large  quantity  of  their  nitrouf 
particles  cXtraded  in  making  of  the  lyes  or  kes,  » 
doufak  quantity  is  to  be  laid  upon  an  acre  ta 
'  What  there  need  be  otherwife. 

The  bcft  material  for  making  of  Poc^aflies  is 
the  he^  Kalh  of  which  I  think  there  arc  no  k6 
than  ten  (brts  \  but  nine  of  them  are  exodcks,  I 
fiiall  only  nocntion  one^  which  is  the  jointed  kalit 
found  in  the  rivet  Thames  and  Englifh  fea-c^i^^ 
and  in  no  other  country  more  northward ;  next 
ft>  KaH  is  the  common  fmall  highway  tbiftle^  but 
aU  tbiftles  are  good.  The  next  in  goodneis  is 
fern,  bxit  in  (hort,  all  forts  of  wood  and  beaji^ 
ftraw  afti^,  Gff.  will  do^  thofe  being  befl  that 
^e  made  from  the  materials  that  are  cut  down  in 
their  full  pride  and  bloffi>m,  being  then  fuUeft 
of  nitrous  particles. 

"With  lis,  the  befl:  Pot-a(hes  are  made  in  the 
following  manner.  Proper  quantities  of  kaHf 
tbiftky  fem^  hearu,  peaft-ftraw^  bap^  bawlm^  &c. 
being  brought  to  the  place  defigned,  and  a  ftrong 
lixivium^  lye  or  Ue^  being  naade  from  the  aihea 
bought  up  and  brought  thither  £:>r  that  purpofe  i 
then  thece  is  to  be  laid  a  ftratum  of  kali^  tbiftle^ 
fern^  ftraw:^  &c.  which  are  to  be  well  foaked  with, 
the  t^'Cy  &c.  then  another  ftracum  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  materials  is  to  be  laid  on  y  and  fb  pro* 
ceed  laying  on  and.  foaking  'till  a  proper  i^  is 
raifed)  when  it  is  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  whiiit.  it  is. 
burning  mull  be  often  iprinkled  with  the  fye:  the 

n^re 
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JftOte  fye  there  is  thrown  on  in  the  burning,  the  ftron- 
ger  the  aflies  i  and  whenever  or  wherever  it  offers 
to  produce  a  flame,  there  mpre  particularly  throw 
on  fye^  for  flaming  fpoils  the  aflies ;  when  all  is 
burnt  down,  the  afhes  will  be  found  in  hard, 
ftony  lumps ;  if  not,  with  fome  pf  the  aforefaid 
lycy  they  are  to  be  made  into  balls,  and  dried  for 

^  ule,  and  all  the  refufe  as  aforefaid,  is  for  the  im- 

proving of  land. 

I  am  informed,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  Pot-afli-makers  ufe  a  lixivium  or  ^^made 
from  quick  lime  •,  as  near  the  fea  coafts,  they  ufe 
a  lye  made  from  calcined  Ihells,  fuch  as  oyflers, 
&r.  but  this  I  think  cannot  be  fo  good  as  that 

I  made  from  fuch  materials  as  the  fubflance  of  the 

'  Pot-afli  confifts  of. 

The  quality  and  goodnefs  of  Pot-aflies  is  beft 
tried  and  proved  in  the  following  manner.  Take 
a  pound  of  pot-aflies,  diflblve  them  in  fix  or  feven 
quarts  of  clear  water ;  being  well  fettled,  decant 
oflf  the  clear  from  the  fa^ces^  dry  them  thorough- 
ly, and  then  weigh  them  again,  and  fo  much  as 
they  want  of  a  pound,  fo  much  fait  is  contained 
in  each  pound  weight,  fo  that  the  lefs  a  pound 
of  afhes  weighs  after  they  have  gone  through  this* 
diflblution,  the  better  and  ftrongcr  they  be ;  be-^ 

j  fides,  the  ftrongdl  and  befl  are  fuch  as  are  hard, 

white,  or  moll  inclinable  to  white,  which  arifes 
from  their  being  well  burnt,  and  therefore,  contain 
the  greateft  quantity  of  fait. 

Vol.  I.  U»  POUNP, 
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i?  O  UND, 

is  an  indofed  fpot  of  ground  to  keep  beafts  in, 
but  more  efpecially  a  place  to  put  cattle  in  that 
are  diftrained  for  any  trclpafs,  till  they  are  reple- 
vied, or  otherwife  redeemed :  and  it  b  termed  Pound 
cverty  or  open  Pounds  beihg  built  upon  the  lord^s 
ifraft6,  and  from  thencfe  called  the  Lord^ s-found  i 
becaufe  he  provides  it  for  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and 
his  tenants.  It  is  divided  into  Pound-open^  and 
-PouHd'clofe  i  Pound-open  is  not  only  the  Lord^s 
Pounds  but  his  back-fide,  court,  yard,  pafturc- 
ground,  or  any  other  place  whatfoever,  as  when 
a  larger  number  of  cattle  arc  impounded  more 
than  the  cimmon  Pound  will  contain,  they  may  be 
driven  into  the  lord's  back-fide,  court,  yard,  or 
upon  any  of  his  demefne  lands,  which  in  law  is 
equal  with  the  common  Pounds  and  to  which  the 
owner  of  the  beads  fo  impounded,  may  come  to 
give  them  meat  and  drink  without  offence  of  their 
being ,  there  j  whereas  the  other  is  contrary,  viz. 
fuch  a  Pound  as  the  owner  cannot  come  to  for 
the  faid  purpofe  without  offence,  as  a  clofe, 
houfe,  i^c. 

PREDIAL- TITHES. 

Thife  are  they  which  arife  and  are  paid  of 
things  wliich  fpring  and  grow  from  the  ground,, 
as  coi-n,  hay,  fruit,  fc?f.  *  ,  ^ 


• 
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JP  R  U  N  I  N  G  17/  Foreji^tms: 

For  large  t/'ees,  it  is  beft  not  to  prune  theni 
kt  all,  unlefs  urgent  necefiity  requires  it,  and  theii 
dvoid  taking  off  all  large  boughs  as  tiiuch  as  pof- 
fiblc,  obferving  the  following  general  rules  :  Firft^ 
If  the  boUgh  be  fmall,  cut  it  fmooth  and  clofe, 
and  the  bark  will  quickly  cover  it,  but  let  it  be 
done  a  little  fldping  the  better  to  caft  off  the  wet. 
Second^  When  the  bough  is  large,  and  the  tree 
old,  make  the  amputation  at  ibme  fmall  dlftance 
from  the  fterti,  or  where  any  young  fhdots  are 
found  16  iflbe  out  of  the  fides  thereof;  but  by  nd 
means  cut  the  branches  clofe  to  the  bole,  which 
will  be  a  iftcans  to  convey  the  wet  and  water  to  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  and  will  abfolufely  decay  and  kill 
the  whole  body^     STfoW,  All  boughs  that  grow  up- 
right, are  not  to  be  ctit  crbfs  over,  but  (loping  up- 
wards ;  and  thofe  boughs  that  lean  ff om  the  head, 
are  to  be  cut  floping  on  the  lower  fidi*.     Fourth^  If 
a  tree  grow  crooked,  make  an  amputation  at  that 
place  floping  Upwards,  and  nurfe  up  a  principal 
flioot  for  a  leading  branch,  unlefs  of  that  fort 
which  are  apt  to  die  when  headed,  of  which  beech 
is  the  worft  •,  but  young  crooked  trees  are  made 
flxaight  by  •  Ihrcdding  up  the  fide  branches  till  you 
rife  above  it.    Fifths  In  timber  trees,  be  fparing 
in  cutting  off  their  heads,  more  efpecially  fo  in 
thofe  that  have  a  great  pith,  as  the  -^,  Walnut^ 

U  a  '  tSc. 
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6?r.  likewife  in  all  foft  woods^,  as  the  £Zwr,  'Poplar^ 
6?r.  Sixths  If  a  tree  grow  too  top-heavy,  or  has 
a  large  top,  it  is  to  be  abated  to  lighten  it,  which 
will  prevent  its  being  broke  by  high  and  boifte- 
rous  winds,  and  is  belt  done  by  thinning  fome  of 
the  boughs  that  fhoot  out  of  the  fides  of  the  main 
branches,  fo  as  to  let  the  wind  have  a  more  free 
paifage  through  them;  this  is  much  better  than 
amputating  the  main  branches  themielves,  n[X>re 
efpecially  if  defigned  tp  fpread,  and  nothing  is  more 
beautiful,  where  room  and  convenience  both  admit 
of  it ;  but  if  a  tree  be  defigned  to  rife  in  height,  / 
this  is  done  by  rubbing  oS*  the  buds  as  they  put 
forth  in  the  Springy  and  by  fhredding  up  the  fide 
Ihoots.  Seventh^  If  the  fide  boughs  ftill  break 
forth)  and  the  top  has  a  proper  and  fufficient  fup- 
port,  give  the  boughs  that  put  forth  in  the  Springs 
a  Summer-pruning,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
cutting  them  very  clofc :  this  will  caufe  the  bark 
to  cover  the  fear  and  kill  the  bud,  fo  thjit  it  never 
fprings  again  ;  and  is  the  only  method  to  make  a 
tree  grow  with  a  fine  -ftraightand  handfome 
body. 

As  to  (hrowding  of  trees,  only  implies  the  cut- 
ting off  the  top  branches,  which  is  commonly 
done  to  trees  that  are  not  intended  for,  or  are  unfit 
for  timber,  but  defigned  only  for  a  prefcnt  ad- 
vantage, by  lopping  for  fuel :  thefe  are  preferable 
to  a  topfe^  in  that  they  need  no  fence  about  them, 
Itaniiing  alfo  out  of  danger,  and  free  from  the 
browfing  of  cattle,  6f<r,  and  which  have  the  bene- 
fit 
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fit  of  gracing  under  them  -,  belides,  the  flocks 
taken  in  time,  before  they  grow  hollow  or  decay, 
yield  found  and  good  timber,  fir  for  feveral  ufes, 
and  at  worft,  are  good  fuel :  and  as  thefe  Pollards 
may  be.raifed  in  hedge-rows,  borders  oi fields^ 
and  other  fpare  places,  where  they  may  little  in- 
jure the  land,  they  prove  good  Ihelter  for  cattle ; 
but  yet,  a  coppice  being  of  a  quicker  growth, 
makes  a  fair  balance  for  all  incumbrances  attend- 
ing it. 

As  to  the  feaibn  for  ftirowding  and  topping,  or 
heading  of  trees  to  reduce  them  to  pollards,  it  is 
not  to  be  done  till  they  have  taken  faft  root  in  the 
earth,  and  fo  ftood  three  or  four  years,  after  which 
it  may  be  done  at  fuch  height  as  is  thought  mod 
convenient,  fo  it  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle ;  cither 
at  the  beginning  of  Spring,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
Fall,  and  for  the  harder  wood  it  matters  not  at 
which  of  the  times  :  except  Oak,  which  frequent- 
ly retards  the  growth,  and  fometimes  quite  ex- 
animates  it ;  but  all  pithy  and  foft  woods  are  beft 
topt  and  flirowded  in  the  Spring,  left  the  Winter 
injure  them.  As  to  the  performance,  the  ftump 
muft  be  always  cut  floping  and  fmooth,  the  better 
to  caft  off  the  wet,  and  prefcrve  the  tree  from 
putrefaftion  ;  but  the  head  of  the  Poplary  or  any 
of  the  foft  woods,  are  not  to  be  taken  off  (before 
unfhrowdei)  that  gro\^  upright  and  fmooth,  after 
they  arc  Jixteen  or  eighteen  inches  round,  unlcfs 
fome  collateral'  branch  be  fpared  to  attraft  the 
rifing  fap. 

U  3  P  Y  R  A^ 
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PYRACANTHA, 

This  tree  is  to  be  adniittcd  as  a  principal  on« 
for  fences,  it  yields  and  produces  a  very  ftrotig 
and  firm  prickly  branch,  and  ever-green  leaves  : 
it  is  quick  of  growth,  and  raifed  either  of  the 
berries,  whi^h  hang  on  the  tree  moft  part  of  the 
Wirtter,  and  lie  as"  long  in  the  ground  e're  they 
fhoot  forth,  as  the  Hawtborn-bcrries  ^^  or  may  l^ 
•f  aifed  of  fqckers  or  flips. 

Q^U  EACH, 

A  thick,  bufby  plot  of  ground,  a  place  full  of 
flirubs  and  brambles ;  but  in  Northamptonlhire, 
^  wet  fpuey  pie$:e  of  ground  is  called  a  ^eacb* 

QJ3  I  C  K^B  E  A  M. 

It  is  a  fort  of  wild  iVfh,  and  by  fome  accounted 
fo,  and  by  others  called  Witchexij  its.  bark  and 
leaf  alfo  much  refcmbles  th?  Alb)  only  this  is  a 
little  jagged  or  indented  uppn  the  cdge3,  fomer 
what  fmaller,  and  longer  in  pcopprtion  to  its  big- 
nefs;  and  jnflead  of  keys  it  bears  red  berries, 
whch  are  preceded  by  bloflbms,  of  a(i  agreeable 
and  ple^fant  fmell :  thcfe  bprries  are  produced  in 
Pdkober,  when  they  may  be  fown  in  a  light  moul4 
well  prepared,  and  when  grown  to  a  competent 
fize  are  to  be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery,  there 
tp  ftanc^  till  fit  and  of  a  fufficicpt  fize  tp  fet  qff 

whefc 
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where  they  are  to  abide :  this  tree  rifes  to  a  rea- 
fonable  fize  and  ftature,  is  moft  commonly  flen- 
der,  and  (hoots  upright,  and  has  a  fine  fmboth 
bark,  delighting  in  mountains,  woods,  and  a  fine 
light  foil  5  it  is  a  very  tough  wood,  and  is  all  heart. 
It  16  common  in  Wales  to  plant  this  tree  in 
church- yards.  It  is  excellent  wood  for  the  wheel- 
wright, tff. 

QJZ  I  N  C  U  N  X. 

What  J  in  this  place  me^n  by  the  word,  is, 
the  figure  of  a  plantation  of  trees  in  parallel 
rows  in  length  and  breadth,  and  in  fuch  order, 
that  the  fir  ft  tree  of  the  fecond  row,  is  planted 
in  the  middle  of  the  diagonal  of  the  fquare 
found  by  the  two  firft  trees  of  the  firft  row, 
alnd  by  the  two  firft  trees  of  the  third  row,  five 
of  thefe  trees  are  reprcfented  by  the  number  five 
on  the  cards ;  but  much  better  by  a  multiplicity 
of  the  letter  Xw  and  according  to  the  quincunx 
in  the  planting  of  beans,  to  which  I  refer  yow. 

R    A    G    5. 

■  Thefe  are  a  very  great  improver  of  chalky, 
binding  lands,  as  is  alfo  the  ofFal  of  the  glue- 
boilers,  and  all  rcfufe  of  the  felt-mongers,  &?r, 
3wt  the  refcife  of  the  two  laft  agrees  with  any 
fort  of  lands,  and  are  great  improvers.  They 
V?  to  be  chopt  very  fmall,  and  fown  immediate- 

U4  ly 
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ly  after  the  fowing  of  the  corn,  more  efpcciatty 
the  Rags.  Four  and  twenty  bulhels  arc  com'- 
monly  fown  upon  an  acre. 

RAPE,    and  Cok-feed. 

This  is  a  valuable  commodity,  a  good  crop  of 
this  is  worth  the  land  that  bears   it,  and  often 
more  -,  fo  that  land  for  this  purpofe  is  let  at  a 
great  price.     It  is  moft  commonly  fown  in  marlh 
and  fen-land,  or   on  land  lately  recovered  from 
the  >fea  ;  but  any  other  land  that  is  rank  and  fat, 
and  of  a  deep  foil  will  do,  cfpecially  that  lately 
broke  up  from  pafture.     The  Cole-feed  is  the  beft:, 
and  the  biggeft  and  faireft  feed  is  to  be  procured, 
which  muft  alfo  be  dry,  and  in  colour  Uke  onion- 
feed :  that   from  Holland  is  counted  the  beft,  I 
fuppofe  becaufe  fetched  the  furtheft,  and  to  en-t 
courage  the   trade  of  our  good  neighbours  the 
Dutch,  when  a  great  deal  of  excellent  feed  grows 
in  our  own  kingdom,  more  cfpecially  near  the 
fea-coaft.     It  is  to  be  fown  about  Midfummer  5 
but  firft  the  land  is  to  be  well  ploughed,  and  laid 
even  and  very  fine.     A  gallon  or  five  quarts  will 
fow  an  acre,  and  the  feed  is  to  be  mixed  with 
fomething  elfe,  the  better  to  fow  it  as  is  clover. 
The  time  of  reaping  it  is,  when  half  of  the  feed 
looks  brown.     It  is  to,  be  reaped  as  wheat,  and 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  it  laid  together  till  dry, 
which  will  be  in  about  a   fortnight,  all  which 
time  it  is  not   to  be  ftirred  nor  turned,  becaufe 
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this  (beds  the  feed.  It  is  the  bed  way  to  gather 
it  up  in  Iheets,  and  fo  carry  it  to  the  barn.  The 
largeft  feed  is  to  be  immediately  threfhed  out,  and 
the  reft  as  fopn  as  it  is  come  to  its  proper  colour. 
It  is  fown  for  two  ufes,  viz.  to  feed  Iheep,  (^c. 
in  the  Winter,  and  for  making  of  oil :  it  is  alfo 
very  fit  to  prepare  land  for  wheat,  barley,  ^c, 

RAY-GRASS. 

With  this  grafs  the  farmer  may  improve  any 
cold  four  clay  or  weeping  lands ;  it  is  aJfo  proper 
for  drier  up-land  grounds,  more  cfpecially  ftony, 
light  or  fandy  lands,  and  fuch  lands  that  are  im- 
proper for  St.  Foyn.     It  is  preferable  to  moft  other 
grafles,    as  it  refufes  no  fort  of  ground  or  foil, 
thriving  upon  all,    bearing  the  Summer  drought 
and  the  Winter's  cold,   and  comes  in  the  Spring 
the  fooneft  of  all  other  grafles,  when  it  can  hardly 
be  over- flocked,  for  when  kept  down  it  is  the 
fweeter.     It  is  excellent  hay  for  all  forts  of  cattle, 
and  has  performed  wonders  upon  unfound  (heep. 
The  beft  way  of  fowing  it  is  with  clover  and  tre- 
foil, all  in  equal  parts ;  but  others  fow  two  parts 
Ray-  graf^,  and  of  the  other,  each  one  part,  tre- 
foil is  very  agreeable  to  fow  with  it,  for  like  this, 
it  agrees  with  all  forts  of  lands.     Some  fow  three 
bufhels  of  this  mixt  with  clover  j  but  two  bufhels 
and  a  peck  is  enough  for  an  acre  when  the  three 
forts  are  mixed  together.     It  is  a  thin  fpiry  grafs  of 
itfelf,  and  will  not  be  of  any  bulk  unle^  thickened 
by  the  other* 
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R  E  D  -  O  A  T  S. 

In  the  North,  and  even  as  high  as  StafFordlhire, 
there  is  a  fort  of  Red  and  naked  Oats,  extraordi* 
nary  good  for  the  making  of  oatmeal,  bccaufc  the 
kernel  thfafhes  out  of  the  hull  as  wheat,  fc?r. 

R    E    E    If    S. 

By  Recks,  I  here  mean  Hay-recks  only.     Hay 
carried  to  the  Reck,  and  Ijud  up  green ilh,  fo  that 
it  may  take  a  good  heat,  becomes  of  a  redilh  or 
rather  of  a  fox  colour,  which  is  allowed  by  the 
moft  eminent  graziers  to  be  the  beft  for  feeding 
oxen  and  other  large  cattle,  becaufe  it  makes  thcoi 
drink,  which  greatly  haftens  their  fattening,  as  doeg 
fun-burnt  grafs,  provided  the  cattle  have  plenty  of 
water:  but  fometimes  hay  is  fo  haftened  to  the 
Reek,  that  when  a  great  quantity  is  laid  together, 
it  takes  fire  by  its  over- heating,  and  cdnfumes  all, 
to  the  great  lols  and  difappointment  of  the  owner: 
in  order  to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  neceflary  in 
the  making  a  round  Reek ;  in  the  bottom,  or  near 
it,  to  fet  a  twig  bafket,  fkip,  ^c.  which  as  the 
Reck  rifes  is  to  be  pulled  up,  and  fo  carried  on 
to  near  the  top,  which  will  prevent  the  before- 
mentioned  accident,  and  in  a  large  long  Reek, 
two  or  three  may  be  carried  up  in  the  fame  man-» 
ncr  :  one  at  every  twelve  feet  diftance,  or  therc- 
aboutSt  according  to  the  length :  but  when  a  Reek 
is  in  ^at  danger  of  firing,  it  is  con^mpn  tq  cue 
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ft  hole  down  the  middle  of  it  almoft  to  the  bottom, 
which  is  very  hard  to  be  done  by  the  workmen ; 
one  pcrfon  not  being  able  to  work  more  than  half 
a  quartey  of  an- hour,  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time; 
therefore  in  order  to  reSify  this  ajfo,  it  will 
be  proper  by  a  fcrew  jack  or  jacks,  and  block3 
or  (labs  of  wood,  to  take  the  Reek  upon  the 
windy  fide,  about  four  feet  from  the  bottom, 
and  lay  it  a  little  to  the  other  fide,  fo  that  it  opens 
a  foot  or  eighteea  inches,  this  may,  if  neceflary, 
be  done  alfo  higher  in  the  Reek,  which  will  coo| 
it  in  a  day  or  two ;  ladders,  &?r.  may  be  fet  to  it 
pn  the  other  fide  to  prevent  its  falling,  and  when 
It  is  come  to  a  proper  temper,  may  be  let  down  to 
its  former  place.  It  may  be  proper  to  pull  two  or 
three  fmall  holes  with  a  hook  to  meet  the  cbafm  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  fo  that  the  air  may  draw  quit^ 
throughf 

ROOD. 

This  not  only  fignifies  a  wand^  or  fm^rfl  ftick, 
but  in  land-meafure,  fifteen  feet  and  a  half,  by 
J[iatute\  but  in  Northamptpnfiiire  eighteen  feet, 
and  in  Staffordfliire,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  twenty  feet;  m  hedging,  ditching,* cut- 
ting of  wood,  6fr.  it  is  the  fame  as  pole  or  perch. 

H  O  S  L  A  N  D. 

Heathy  land,  or  land  full  of  ling ;  alfo  watcrifli^ 
or  moorifh  land.  Rbosj  in  the  ancient  Britifii  or 
^c|(h  language,  fignifying  a  marfliy  plain. 

}t  O  T, 
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ROT,   in  Sieep. 

In  ftioift,  hazey,  and  wet  years,  (hcep  are  inci^ 
dent  to  this  difeafe,   feeding  in  the   very  fame 
ground,  where  in  drier  years  they  are  quite  clear 
of  it.     This  diftemper  does  not  altogether  arife 
from  too  great  a  plenty  of  wet,  but  alfo  from  a 
certain  putrefaftion  of  the  air  and  grafs,  which 
breeds  great  numbers  of  Jpontaneous  reptiles  and- 
infefts ;  which  the  fheep  greedily  devouring  with 
the  grafs,  beget  in  them  a  fort  of  pUtborick  difor- 
der ;  the  veffels  being  fuller  of  humours  than  is 
agreeable   to  nature,    bring  on  that   deftruftive 
difcafe  called  the  Rot.     There  are  feveral  prefcrip- 
tions  for  this  diforder,  and  all  agree,  that  it  muft 
be  taken  in  hand  on  the  firft  approach,  fo  that 
in  the  beginning  of  wet  Summers,  Iheep  fhould 
be  kept  on  barren  and  dry  lands,   and  in  Winter 
be  fed  with  the  hardeft  and  foundeft  hay,   and 
moft  aftringent  fodder ;  and  as  fome  grounds  pro- 
duce a  foft  grafs,  and  are  more  fubjedb  to  breed 
this  diftenfiper  than  others,  different  cattle  are  to 
be  fed  thereon,  and  not  fheep. 

Putting  of  fheep  into  fait  marlhes  has  been 
found  effeftual  in  this  difordf.r;  which  gives  cre- 
dit and  reputation  to  Mr.  Markham*s  prcfcription, 
who  orders  their  mouths  to  be  rubbed  oace  a  week 
with  adraceSy  which  is  a  fait  brought  hither  from 
Spain :  by  the  ufmg  of  this  fait,  he  fays,  there  is 
no  fear  of  this  diflempcr.     But  if  they  are  already 
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infefted,  which  it  is  eafily  difcerned  by  their  eyes : 
fome  order  them  to  be  penned  up  in  a  barn,  fcPr. 
In  which  are  to  be  fet  proper  troughs,  where  they 
are  to  be  fed  with  oats  a  day  or  two,  intermixed 
with  bay-falty  well  ftamped  or  decrepitated,  and 
after  that  a  greater  quantity,  till  they  begin  to  dif- 
like  it,  then  clean  oats  are  to  be  given  them  for  a 
day  or  two  more,  and  then  to  be  ferved  with  fait 
as  before,  which  is  to  be  purfued  till  their  eyes 
recover  their  natural  colour,  which  is  an  evident 
(jgn  of  a  perfe^  cure.  The  following  experi- 
ment has  alfo  been  found  ufeful,  fteep  the  regulus 
of  antimony  in  aky  with  a  little  of  the  juice  called 
grains^  and  a  little  fugar  j  give  the  Jheep  two  or 
three  ounces  of  this  compofition,  after  a  day  or 
two's  intermiffion  betwixt  each  time.  There  is 
a  manifeft  difference  or  degree  of  rottennefs  in 
(heep;   for  when  the  liver  only  is  become  foul  | 

and  tainted,  the  flefh  is  eatable,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted wholefome  and  good  meat ;  fo  that  in  - 
this  cafe  the  (heep  cannot  be  faid  to  be  rotten,  but 
only  fomewhat  aflaifted  with  the  difeafe  called  the 
Rot ;  but  when  the  flefli  is  tainted  as  well  as  the 
liver,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed  that  fuch  fheep  are 
rotten. 

ROTHER-BEASTS. 

A  word  ufed  in  old  ftatutes,  and  ftill  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  England,  for  horned  cattle,  as 
cows,  oxen,  fteers,  heifers,  Gfr.  whence  Rof$tb  or 
Rotber-failj  in  Hercfordfhire,  fcfc.  is  taken  fol*  the 
foil  or  dung  of  fuch  beafts« 

ROUGH- 
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ROUGHING  S, 

In  Ibme  places  fignifies  latter  pafture,  or  graft 
that  comes  after  mowifig.  And  ft  O  W  E  N^ 
fignifies  rough  pafture,  or  full  of  ftubble  and 
weeds,  and  Rotven-^Hay,  is  latter  hay,  or  hay  made 
from  a  fecond  mowing ;  both  the  words  partly  im-* 
ply  the  feme  thing. 

R    U    N    t, 

A  Scotch  or  Welch  cow,  a  cow,  ox,  fteer,  6?r/ 
of  a  fmall  fize. 

RUSHES,   FLAGS,   ^c. 

Thefe  are  great  annoyances  to  land,  and  are 
inoft  effedtually  deftroyed  by  draining,  fo  that  the 
drains  be  cut  below  their  roots,  to  take  away  thc^ 
matter  that  feeds  therii,  vide  Drains,  ^c.  they  are 
alfo  deftroyed  by  laying  alhes  and  loot  upon  them,, 
and  alfo  by  ploughing  them  up,  aftd  laying  the' 
land  in  very  high  ridges. 

RYE, 

Is  a  grain  generally  known^  and  delights  in  a 
dlry  warm  land,  but  will  grow  in  almoji  any  foil, 
fo  that  the  earth  be  well  tempered  and^  loofe.  The 
time  and  feafon  of  facing  it  is  in  September^ 
after  the  ground  is  well  prepared  by  Summer 
ploughings,  and  in  dry  weather,  for  the  rain  foon 
drowns  it,  which  agrees  with  the  old  phrafe.  Sow 
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ilye  in- the  dtift^  and  JVbcai  in  the  dirt.  It  is  quick' 
cf  growth,  foort  rifcs  after  its  fowing,  and  comes 
to  earing  veiy  early,  commonly  about  Phil,  and 
Jac.  and  comes  to  perfeftion  the  firft  of  all  white 
grains ;  yet  in  fome  places  it  is  <:uftomary  to  fow 
Wheat  and  Rye  mixt,  which  is  called  mefiin  or 
majlin^  which  grow  up  and  are  cut  down  together^ 
Dung  need  not  be  laid  fo  thick  and  in  fuch  quan- 
tities upon  Rye  land  as  upon  other,  for  a  fprink- 
ling  'will  greatly  mend  the  crop.  About  three 
quarters  upon  an  acre  is  the  comrnon  produce,  on 
ibme  lands  about  twenty  bufliels. 

For  the  keeping  of  Rye  meal,  or  indeed  any  other 
forty  there  is  no  better  method  than  to  bolt  and 
fearch  it  from  the  brans,  but  being  feparated,  it 
is  apt  to  putrify  and  get  mufty,  but  being  To 
fcleanfed,  it  may  be  barreled  up  in  dry  clean  calks, 
forcing  it  in  as  hard  as  polfible,  and  heading  the 
vcflel  up  clofc. 

S. 

SAIN  T-F  O  I  N. 

It  is  alfo  called  Holy-hay ^  Medick- fodder^  Spanijh^ 
trefoily  and  Snail  or  Horned-clover -grafs.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  obtained  the  preference  of  clover^  as 
continuing  much  longer  in  proof,  for  it  has  been 
known  to  grow  and  thrive  on  fome  poor  lands  for 
twenty  years,  and  has  fo  far  improved  the  fame, 
that  land  of  five  or  fix  ihillings  an  acre,  has  been 
improved  for  the  abovclaid  twenty  years  together, 

to 
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to  no  Icfs  than  thirty  fhillings  an  acre,  and  yet 
continued  to  be  good :  it  will  grow  and  thrive  on 
the  pooreft  and  barrenneil  land  in  the  kingdom^ 
except  on  blowing  and  flieer  flight  fands,  and  all 
clays  and  other  cold  wet  grounds,  which  are  very 
improper  for  it,  and  fuch  it  utterly  abhors,  and 
on  rich  land  the  weeds  choak  it ;  befides,  inftead 
of  impoverifliing,  it  improves  the  land  it  grows 
upon,  for  upon  the  wearing  out  of  the  Saint ^ 
foin^  it  may  be  broke  up  and  fown  with  corny  till 
it  be,  out  of  heart,  arid  then  laid  down  with  SainU 
foin  2ig2Lm  as  before.  ' 

It  is  to  be  fown  in  much  greater  quantities  than 
ch^ver-grafs  feed,  becaufe  the  feed  is  much  larger 
arid  lighter ;  it  may  alfo  be  fown  with  oats  and 
tarley^  as  clover.  About  four  bufhels  are  to  be 
fown  upon  an  acre,  for  the  reception  of  which  the 
ground  is  to  be  laid  very  fine,  rather  finer  than  it 
is  for  barley  when  that  is  fown  alone :  it  ihould 
not  be  fed  upon  the  firft  year,  beca^ufe  its  fweet- 
nefs  provokes  the  cattle  to  bite  it  to  the  very  root, 
fo  that  if  it  cannot  be  fpared^  let  horned  cattle  feed 
upon  it,  and  by  no  means  horfes  and  (heep.  The 
beft  time  to  fow  it  alone  is  from  Auguft  to  Sep- 
tember i  but  if  with  other  grain,  then  from  the 
beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  March ;  but 
the  lowing  of  all  artificial  grafles  is  beft  alone,  be- 
caufe the  dropping  of  the' rain  and  dews  from  the' 
grain  falling  upon  them,  is  very  prejudicial,  and 
the  earlier  it  is  fown  in  either  of  the  abovemen- 
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tioned  feafons,  the  better.  Some  keep  great  cattjc 
from  feeding  upon  it  till  the  third  year,  becaufc 
they  think  the  treading  of  great  beads  hurts  it 
before  |t  has  got  a  ftron^  root.  If  preferved  for 
mowings  it  (hould  be  laid  early>  that  it  may  be 
cut  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  in  its  fiill  pride 
and  bloflbm^  before  the  flower  fades  j  lb  cut,  it 
makes  excellent  hay,  feeds  oxen  furprizingly  faft, 
and  Ix'eeds  milk  in  abundance,  and  that  very  rich* 
In  Autumn,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  Winter,  (heep 
may^fted  upon  it,  and  it  will  foon  feed  theni. 

SALLOW. 

In  fome  places  it  is  called  Goats-willow.  It  is 
a  plant  eafily  raifed,  and  of  great  ufe,  being  plant- 
ed within  reach  of  the  water,  on  a  flat  or  plain, 
and  withal,  moorilh  ground  ;  it  is  fure  to  thrive, 
ood  will  grow  very  faft.  (Fide  ff^iiy  and PFillow.) 

SAND. 

By  experience,  this  is  found  to  be  very  advartr 
tageous  to  cold,  tenacious,  &lff  clay  grounds,  for 
it  warms  them,  and  unlocks  their  binding,  anc) 
other  evil  qualities.  Sand  dug  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  has  but  little  fruitfulnefs  in  it;  but 
nevcrthelefs  it  is  of  good  eflFedk  to  loofen  the  bind- 
ing quality  j  but  the  bcft  fands  for  the  improv- 
ing land  are  thofe  out  of  highways,  or  from 
hiUs,  occafioned  by  the  impetuojity  of  rains,  or 
tjxat  ul^en  out  of  rivers  :  thefe  not  only  unlock 
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and  loofen .  the  foil,  but  add  a  richnefs  to   >t. 
Mr.  Blithe  advifes,  for  the  increafmg  of  foiUia 
Winter,  where  it  is  cuftomary  to  pen  (heep  in  a 
Jheep'houfi  (or  cote  them,  as  it  is  called  in  Hert- 
fordfhire)  to  lay .  therein    feveral  loads  of  Sandy 
brought  from  the  highways,  ftrcets,  iSc.  which 
by  the  iheeps  dung  and  their  urine,  an  excellent 
manure  is  made  for  cold  clay  lands.     When  the 
firil  part  is  well  impregnated  with  the  dung  and 
urine  of  the  fheep,  it  is  to  be  laid  in  fbme  hovel, 
^C'.  and  more  brought  in,  fo  that  in  a  fhoic  time 
a  good  quantity  of  rich  manure  may  be  made 
for  a  cold  clayey  foil.     As  to  fea-iand,  it  is  the 
richeft  of  all  others,  and  is  what  comes  from  the 
Tea  and  its  creeks,  with    which  all  lands  lying 
within   two  or  three  miles  of  the  fea,  may  be 
very  highly  improved  ;  in  the  Weft  of  England 
more   particularly,    a   very    great    advantage   is 
made  by  it.     The   chief  virtue  of  it  lies  in  its 
faltnefs,  and  its  being  impregnated  with  the  fat 
and  Blth  that  the  fea  gathers  from  land  floods, 
the  fifli  and  other  things  that  pucrify  in  it,  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  its  virtues,  than  the 
fifli  (hells  that  are  mixt  with  it,  which  the  agita- 
tion arid  working  of  the  fea  breaks  as  fmall  as  the 
fand  itfelf,  fuch  fliells  being  endowed  with  a  very 
rich  faltnefs.     Sea-fand  is  of  three  colours ;  that 
about  Plymouth  and  the  foutliern  coafts,  is  of  a 
blue  or  greyifh  colour  like  afhes.     Weftward,  and 
near  the  Lands-end,  it  is  very  white,  and  in  Scilly 
gliftering.     On  the  norch-iea,  and  about  Padftow 
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In  Corneal,  arid  from  thence  caftward  to  Lundy, 
)t  is  of  a  fox  colour,  ^nd  tompofcd*  moftly  of 
C0ckle-/hellsi  In  Falaiouth  near  St.  MaVs  caftle, 
there  is  a  fort  of  fand  much  refembiing  coralline, 
that  lies  under  the  awfe  or  miry  fedge,  which 
miift  be  firft  removed  brfore  the  Jiriiia  can  be 
come  at.  That  fand  is  accounted  bed  which  is 
of  a  red  or  reddi(h  colour,  the  blue  next/  and  the 
white  worft  of  all. 

This  ^and  as  fbon  as  it  is  brought  is  to  be 
laid  dii  the  land,  for  when  it  is  green  it  is  fuUeft 
of  good  qualities,  and  is  richeft.  The  farmer 
c6n1monly  takes  four  crops  of  corn  from  lands  fo 
manured,  and  then  lays  it  down  for  paflure  (itL 
Or  feyen  years  before  it  is  ploughed  up  again :  the 
grafs  proving  good,  is  generally  mowed  the  firft 
year,  running  moflly  to  white  honey-fuckle  and 
wild  clover :  in  foitie  fort  of  lands  the  grafs  is  but 
Ihort,  yet  yields  plenty  of  good  milk,  and  fattens 
cattle  very  foon ;  it  alfp  caufes  the.cora  to  yield 
a  large  long  ear,  and  fhort  flraw,  fo  that  fome- 
ttmes  a  ear  of  barley  is  almoft  as  long  as  the  flalk 
it  flands  upon. 

S  E  A-W  E  E  D  3. 

Thefe  and  thofe  of  rivers  are  ufed  in  fcveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  improvement  of 
Jiand,  and  have  anfwered  very  well ;  particularly 
Ore-weedy  which  is  much  Ufed  for  that  purpoie  in 
Cornwal,  where  it  is  very  much  efleemed. 

X  d  SEAM, 
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SEAM. 

It  b  a  meaftiR  of  com,  contakiing  eight  bufKeK 
the  fame  as  quarter* 

SEA  R-LE  A  V  ES. 

TheTe  arc  withered  or  dead  leaves  of  a  tree,  as 
in  the  fall ;  and  Sear-wood  is  dead  boughs  cue 
oflf  from  foreft-trccs. 

SEASONING  i>/ ^mber. 

The  timber  being  Felled  and  brought  to  a  pro- 
per place,  is  to  be  laid  under  a  hovel,  i^c.  pre- 
pared for  the  purpofe,  out  of  the  wind  and  fun, 
laying  one  piece  upon  another;  placing  fome  ihort 
blocks  betwixt,  which  will  prcferve  them  from, 
that  mouldinefs  they  commonly  contraf):  in  fweat* 
ing,  and  this  commonly  produces  a  fort  of  fut^us^ 
efpecially  from  the  fap  \  but  fome  keep  timber  as 
moift  as  poffible,  either  letting  it  take  all  weathers, 
others  fink  it  in  water ;  the  laft  of  thcfe  is  proper 
for  fir,  and  in  fome  cafes  for  other  timber  too, 
for  it  makes  it  ftrip  the  better  and  cleaner,  and 
more  eafily  than  it  otherwile  would  do.     As  to 
feafoning  of  boards  \  it  is  common  to  lay  them  a 
fortnight  in  water,  and  then  let  them  upright  in 
the  fun   and  wind,  fo  that  it  may   freely  pafs 
through  them,  more  efpecially  to  take  the  Sum- 
Aier  heats  {li^hich  alfo  is  the  heft  time  for  wain/cot" 
iingy  fiooring^  &c,)  and  are  to  be  turned  daily  : 

new 
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«ew  fiwred  boards  fb  ufed,  will  fk)or  much  better 
than  thofe  that  have  been  Hacked  up  fome  year* 
in  the  dry,  or  whhin  doors.  But  to  prevent  all 
pofllble  accidents,  let  the  boards  intended  for  a 
floor  be  indifFerentiy  (hot,  and  (lightly  tacked  in 
their  places,  and  fo  lie  for  a  year  or  moVe,  then  let 
them  be  taken,  worked  up,  and  laid  immediate-^ 
ly,  and  whether  the  floor  be  a  doubled  one  or 
otherwi(c,  they  will  neither  flirink  or  rife,  lying 
as  one  piece ;  but  in^  flooring,  never  lay  a  board 
more  than  nine  inches  over,  and  (awed  out  of 
quartered  timber :  of  all  boards,  tho(e  of  Elm  are 
mod  fubjedt  to  rife;  the  reafon  of  which,  I  attri- 
bute to  the  not  quartering  die  timber  from  which 
they  are  fawed,  it  not  being  common  to  quarter 
,  Elm ;  but  for  what  reaibn  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
wheA  a  floor  is  to  be  laid  of  this  fort,  firft  let  the 
ftick  be  quartered,  and  I  apprehend  a  floor  laid  of 
fuch  boards,  will  be  as  free  from  rifmg  as  one 
laid  of  any  other    fort  of  boards  whatfoever.. 

Water-feafoning  among  wheel -wrights  is  of 
very  ^eat  (crvice,  efpecially  in  Elm  {although  fcUed 
green)  for  fudden  ulc,  and  laying  it  four  or  five 
days  in  watdr  (fait  water  beji)  it  becomes  very  well 
feafoned,  and  may  be  ufed  immediately.  Some 
bury  it  in  the  earth,  others  in  wheat,  whilft  others 
feafon  with  fire. 

As  to  feafoning  of  piles,  pofls,  &r.  that  are 
to  ftand  continually  in  water,  or  only  in  the  earth ; 
it  is  (aid  that  the  Venetians  burn  and  fcorch  the 
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timber  {for  fucb  purfofes)  in  a  flaming  fire,  con« 
tinually  turning  it  round  by  a  machine,  till  it  has 
contraded  a  hard,  black,  c^oaty  croft  upon  it,  by 
which  means  the  wood  is  brought  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  hardnds  and  drynefs,  that  neither  earth 
Qor  water  can  penetrate  it*  Th^re  are  feveral 
other  ways  of  prdenriag  timber,  as  waflung  it 
over  leveral  timc;s  with  lindfeed-oil,  and  painting 
it  with  iqme  proper,  colour  made  up  with  fvch 
oil,  and  being  repeated  thrice  ov^r,  is  a  good  de-? 
fenfitive  againft  the  wea(hq:,  worm,  &^.  Oil  of 
walnuts  is  very  good  for  the  putpofe,  but  the  oil 
of  juniper y  or  that  of  ceiar^  is  preferable  to  all, 
but  thele  are  too  dear  to  be  ufed  in  coipmon  \ 
but  for  flood-gates,  and  tbofc  of  locks,  for  fluicea 
alfo,  and  for  preferving  of  wainfcot  that  i^  againft 
a  damp  wall,  i^c.  take  pitch  and  tar  enough  to 
bring  it  to  a  proper  conflftence,  and  with  a  mop,  f^c. 
dipt  in  this  tniictUFc,  daub  the  timber  and  back- 
iidc  of  the  wainfcot  well  over,  apd  immediately 
take  the  grofs  powder  of  cockle,  mufcle,  £*ff. 
(hells  mingl?d  with  a  half  or  third  part  of  feoi 
or  drift  ftnd,  and  throw  it  upon  the  firft  mixturcj^ 
which  hardens  it  into  a  cruftacious  matter,  ^d  arms 
it  againft  all  affaults  of  wind  and  weather,  fo  that; 
by  roafting  that  part  that  ft^nds  in  the  e^rth,  and 
arming  that  part  that  ftands  in  the  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  here  prefcribed  j  fqch  tim.be? . 
will  become  almoft  incorruptible ;  but  if  pitch 
only  be  firft  burnt  in  by  a  hot  iron,  and  then  diQ 
pbpvd  coat  laid  on,  it  wiU  be  ftill  better. 
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*  • 

S  E  E  D  >r    Com. 

Every  Seed  dififefs  ill  nature  from  another,  for 
which' rcafon  it  reqaires  a  different  nourilhmcnt^ 
and  this  being  a  thing  fo  well  known,  that  it  tpay 
be  thought  needlefs  for' me  to  ihfcrt  it;  but  not- 
withftanding,  as  what  I  may  offer  and  advance  may 
not  be  known  to  all,  nor  underftood  by  every" 
fteward  and  farmer,  I  (hall  therefore  proceed :  and 
Firft,  it  is  neceflary  to  change,  and  to  procure 
feed  from  that  land  which  has  been  fo  often  tilled, 
.(which  in  fome  places  is  called  Hock-landy  and  in 
Berkfhire,  every  years  land)  into  land  newly  brokcii 
up,  and  from  dry,  barren  and  hungry  land,  into 
that  which  is  rich,  fat,  and  of  a  better  foil,  viz. 
It  is  common  to  change  the  feed  from  grounds  of 
one  nature,  into-  others  whofe  nature  is  quite  dif- 
ferent to  thofe  the  feed  was  taken  from,  whith 
by  experienced  farmers  is  thought,  nay  found  to 
be  very  advantageous,  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  Buck^ 
inghamfbire  for  thofe  of  the  vak  to  buy  their 
feed  from  the  cbiltern  \  which  feed  is  alfo  bought 
up,  and  fent  into  divers  other  counties,  for  the 
reafons  aforefaid. 

As  to  preparing  the  feed  for  lowing  {wheat 
ifpecially)  fome  fteep  it  in  dung- water,  or  water 
impregnated  flrongly  with  cow-dung,  which  is 
thought  to  be  but  of  little  fervice,  being  too 
cold,  which  rather  retards  vegetation  than  pro- 
n)Otes  it  s  fome  others  prefer  fheep  and  pigeons 
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dung»  which  is  much  better ;  while  fome  others 
would  have  it  ibakcd  in  new  wort  or  ale  (wbub  T 
tbink  too  troybkfome  and  txf€^€.)    Some  farmers 
fteep  their  ieed-com  {wheat  t^dnltf)  is  a  firong; 
brine  of  (alt,  or  fea-water,  flirring  it  often*  erer^ 
time  taking  off  the  light  com  that  fwims  on  tho 
top ;  in  this  brine,  which  is  to  be  flxong  enough, 
to  bear  an  ^g,  it  is  to.  lie   twenty-four  hours^ 
and  by  fcumming  off  the  light  and  fwimmingcom^ 
you  greatly  prevent  the  finut ;  fer  it  is  fuppofcd^ 
that  the  fmuttinels  ariTes  and  comes  from  the  weaker 
and  infirm   grains:  after  the  ami  is  taken  our^ 
it  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  floor,  when  it  is  to  have 
quick  lime  lifted  upon  it,  then  turned,  and  more 
lime  fifted  upon  it,  fb  that  in  fa6t,  the  grain  and 
lime  will  lie  as  it  were  S.  S.  S.    There  is  yer 
another  method  of  fteeping  feed-corn,   which  \% 
this,  pour  as  much  water  into  quick  and  unflaked 
lime,  that  it  may  (land  four  inches  above  the  lime* 
in  which  the  com  is  to  be  foaked  twenty- four 
hours,  and  then  dried ;  and  which,  fteep  it  again  as 
before,  rqseating  it  three  times ;  and  while  it  is  wet, 
lime  it  according  to  former  direflions.     Liming 
of  corn  in  a  great  meafure,  prevents  its  being 
devoured  by  ffrubs^  and  other  pernicious   snfiSs^ 
for  the   lime  wherewith  it  is  dothed,  arms   die 
grain,  and  defends  it  from  fuch  enemies  ;  for  ajl 
fuch  vermine  abhor  lime,  for  the  very  touch  of  ic 
is  mortal.     It  is  likewife  neceffary  every  year  to 
change  the  fpecies  of  grain,  never  fowing  the  fame 
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fort  two  years  together,  which  feems  to  be  an  an- 
cient piece  pf  hulbandry  :  according  to  Virgil, 

There  changing  feafons  thou  ftialt  Barley  fbw, 
Where  pleafant  Pulfe  with  dangling  Pods  did  grow. 
Where  brittle  ft^lks  of  bitter  Lupins  ftood. 
Or  flender  Fetches  in  a  murmuring  wood. 

-  By  chan^g  the  feed,  the  fermentation  in  the 
ground  is  gl^atly  augmented ;  for  every  different 
fpecies  draws  a  different  juice  for  its  fupport  and 
nouriihment,  fo  that  if  land  was  to  be  Town  one 
fort  of  grain  for  feveral  years  together,  the  juice  or 
vegetation  fuitabk  to  the  nourifhment  of  that  fpe** 
ties  of  griiin  would  be  fo  exhaufted  that  the  latter 
years  crop  would  be  worth  nothing,  being  <}ege* 
nerated  to  a  fpecies  hardly  a-kin  to  the  femen  that 
produced  it. 

SEMINARY, 

A  feed-plot  or  nurfery  for  the  railing  of  trees 
or  plants. 

SHACK. 
In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  &^  it  fignifies  the  li- 
berty of  Winter  pafturage;  the  lords  of  ma- 
nors having  the  privilege  to  feed  their  fheep  at 
pleafure  upon  dieir  tenants  lands  for  the  fix  Winter 
months.  In  Norfolk  it  alfo  fignifies  to  have  com- 
mon for  hogs  from  the  end  of  harveft  till  feed 
time  in  all  peoples  grounds  \  whence  to  go  ai  Shack 
in  tKat  country,  is  as  much  as  to  go  at  large,  and 
Shack-time  is  the  feafon  when  maji  is  ripe  and  falls 
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SHARPING  CORN, 

A  cuftomary  prefent  of  com,  which  in  fomc  parts 
of  England,  at  Chriftmas,  every  fanner  makes  to 
his  fmith,  for  (harpening  his  plough- irons,  har- 
row-tines, &fr. 

SHAW. 

A  country  word  for  a  wood  that  encompafles, 
or  goes  quite  round  a  field  or  clofe. 

SHEEP-DUNG. 

This  dung  is  very  good  manure  for  all  forts  of 
tilli^e  land,  and  afibrds  a  very  high  improvement 
to  day  lands,  and  by  fome  thought  to  be  richer 
than  that  of  fwine ;  but  that  cannot  be,  becauie 
fwine  are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  flieep,  ftnd  even 
hotter  than  any  other  domeftic  creature.  And  as 
Sheep-dung  cannot  fo  conveniently  be  gathered 
together  as  other  dungs,  it  is  conveyed  upon  the 
lands  by  folding  the  Jbe^  upon  it,  penned  up  to^ 
gether  by  burdUs^  by  which  means  both  dang  and 
ftfiff^  are  fpent  upon  the  land,  which  ought  to  be 
turned*  in  with  the  plough  as  foon  as  poffible, 
to  prevent  its  virtue  and  richncls  being  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  it  is  certainly  the  beft 
way  to  plough  it  in,  in  hot  dry  weather  more 
efpectally ;  but  lands  £>  manured  in  the  Auiunm^ 
may  be  ploughed  at  leifure.  In  Eflex  it  is  com- 
man  for  the  farmtrs  to  fold  the  iheep  in  covered 
fbldsv  and 'mix  theiidung  with  ditch  earth,  oiud^ 
l^c*  which  caufes  the  dung  to  fpreadi  and  go  much 

further. 
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further.  In  Gloucefterfliire',  fcf^.  the  farmers  houfc 
their  fheep  at  night,  and  litter  them  with  ftraw, 
^od  when  one  quantity  is  converted  into  foil,  they 
add  frefh,  fo  that  a  whole  Winter  affords  a  great 
quantity  of  dung  where  there  is  a  large  flock  kept, 
.  a^d  is  found  by  long  experience  to  gnfwer  the 
trouble ;  fo  that  by  folding  in  Summer,  and  houfing 
ip  Winter,  all  their  dung  and  urine  jlrc'  preferved 
for  the  land,  in  tillage ;  but  this  is  meant  only  for 
breeding  (heep,  and  fat  houied  lamb ;  fheep  in  - 
tended  for  flau^ter,.  are  to  feed  and  lie  ^t  large, 
although  fome  are  fed  at  the  houfe  ^  but  thefe  in 
fpiall  numbers. 

SHEEP -T'S.'SS,  and  the  increafe  of  Sheep. 

Thefe  are  to  be  made  at  Ibtne  convenient  corner 
of  a  pafture,  or  where  leveral  fields,  coronoons  or 
paftures  m^t^  fo  as  to  be  common  to  them  all, 
they  fhould  alfo  be  eredled  on  a  dry  fpot  of  ground, 
^nd  ftones  Uid  at  the  bottpm,  to  keep  the  Iheep, 
^c.  dry  and  clean,  wbilft  they  are  under  examina- 
tion ;  thefe  pens  ihould  alfo  be  divided  into  fmaller 
partitions  to  hold  about;  forty  each,  with  ga^es  to 
them,  th^t  when  they  have  been  drawn  they  may 
be  fafcly  fhut  up  -,  for  when  the  pen  is  divided  in- 
to parts,  the  fheep,  fcf  r.  may  be  the  i>etter  ordered. 
And  as  to  fheep-houfes,  as  they  are  proper  edifices 
to  keep  Ihccp  warm  in  the  Winter-feafpn,  and  to 
prcferve  thejr  foil,  they  arc  to  be  mad^  low,  and  a 
third  part  longer  than  broad,  the  fides  lined  up  with 
fur:ii  or  boards  to  make  them  more  warm,  they 
grp  tQ  be  n)4de  large  r^th^r  than  fmall,  the  bot- 
tom 
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torn  Ihoald  be  hid  wkh  large  ftonc  flabs,  and  very 
level,  that  the  urine  run  not  away,  but  be  dried 
up  by  proper  Utter  for  the  greater  increafc  of  foil. 
yide  Sbeeps'dung.  It  would  be  proper  to  have  the 
fenny  fide  fet  with  fome  fort  of  lined  moveable 
hurdks  that  about  noon,  when  the  fun  fhines,  it 
may  be  kid  open  to  give  the  (beep  a  rcfrefhment 
by  letting  them  into  iomt  little  clofe  or  croft 
wherein  the  (heep-boufc  ftands :  it  b  dfo  neceflary 
that  this  houfe  be  well  covered. 

As  to  the  increafe  of  fheep,  it  is  furprifing ; 
for  fuppofe,  they  bring  one  lamb  each,  and  that 
yearly,  as  appears  by  the  annexed  table,  where 
at  firll  fight  may  be  (een  the  increafe  of  lo  ewesj 
with  each  a  ewe  lamb,  from  the  beginning  for 
any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  21.  This 
table  (hews  alfo  the  increafe  of  any  ftock  beginning 
with  ao,  30,  45,  67,  or  100  ewes;  with  as  many 
lambs,  fuppofing  them  half  ewe  lambs,  half  t^m 
lambs,  for  any  number  ^  years  not  exceeding  20, 
19,  18,  17,  or  16  years  cnfuing.  Therefore  in 
this  table  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the'firfl:  fix  co- 
lumns ftiew  the  number  of  years,  anfwerable  to 
the  increafe  of  each  refpeftive  ftock  according  to 
the  number  begun  with.  The  firft  column  ftiews 
the  increafe  of  that  ftock  begun  with  10;  the  fc; 
'  cond  for  a  ftock  begun  with  20;  the  third  for  a 
ftbck  begun  with  30;  the  fourth  for  one  begun 
with  45  -,  the  fifth  with  a  ftock  begun  with  67  \ 
and  the  fixth  and  laft  for  the  increafe  of  a  ftock 
begun  with  100,  for  any  number  of  years  con- 
tained in  the  table.     The  fevcnth  column  Ihews 
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die  number  of  ewes  increafing  from  each  refpective 
flxxrk  beginning  with  10,  20,  30,  45,  67,  or  100, 
for  any  number^of  years  anfwerajble  to  the  number 
in  their  TC^potftire  columns  of  years.     The  eighth 
column  fhews  the  annual  increaie  of  the  ewe  lambs. 
The  ninth  that  of  the  ram  Iambs  of  each  particu- 
lar and  rcfpoftive  ftock  for  the  like  number  of 
years  :  and  the  tenth  column  (hews  the  fum  total 
of  the  increale  of  the  living  ftock  produced  only 
from  thofe  ewes  capable  to  bring  forth  young,  or 
able  to  bear ;  and  their  numbers  are  proportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  years,  reipefting  the 
number  of  years  they  are  able  to  bear  only,   or 
that  it  is  cuftomary  to  keep  them  for  breeding, 
which  according  to  the  moft  Ikilful  and  dibit  judges 
are  fix  years :  fo  that  fuppofing  a  ftock  to  begin 
with  10  only,  it  has  a  proportional  and  gradual 
incredc  to   the  feventh  year,  in  which  year  it 
falls  ihort    10,   for   then  the   firft    10  ceafe  to 
bear,  or  are  fuppofed  to  leave  bearing,  fb  con- 
fequently  £axted  for  the  knife :    fo  that  the  fe- 
venth year   there  are  only   140  breedii^  ewes« 
whereas  bad  the  firft  i  o  brought  forth  again,  there 
would  have  been  150,    The  eighth  year  there  ar%' 
but  200  bearing  ewes,  the  increa,re  between  the 
firft  add  fecond  years  10  being  fubdufted  as  ceafing 
(o  bring  forth.    The  ninth  year  there  are  but  290 
bearing  or  breeding  ewes,  the  increafe  between  the 
fecond  and  third  years  (10  alfo)  being  fubdufted 
^  ceafing  to  bear.     The  tenth  year  there  are  but 
420  breeding  ewes,  the  increafe  between  the  third 
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and  fourth  years  (being  15)  and  fubdii&ed   Si 
ceafing  to  bring  forth  or  ceaiing  to  bear,  f^c.  Theic! 
differences  every  year  tx>  be  fubdaded  after  thd 
firft  fix  years  are  placed  in  the  eleventh  or  laS 
column  of  the  table,  thofe  numbers  or  differences 
being  only  the  diffferences  of  -each  year's  increaJfe  of 
the  prime  ftock  from  the  firft  year  to  fourteen,  as 
is  ealily  proved  by  fubduftir^  each  foregoing  year 
put  of  the  next  fucceeding  one  i  which  faid  dif- 
ference (being^  every  year  the  number  of  ewc» 
ceafing  to  bear)  is  to  be  fubdu6t:ed  after  the  fixth 
year,  out  <ff  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  as  afore-^ 
f^d,  which  gives  the  true  fum  of  the  increafe ;  fb 
that  the  tenth  column  is  the  total  fum  of  the  livihg 
ftock  (cafualties  alw4^s  excepted)  the  eleventh  co*- 
lumn,  the  total  fum  of  the  ewes  ceafing  to  bear, 
which  two  numbers  added  together  gives  the  entircf 
or  fum  total  of  the  whole  ftock  every  year.    As 
fuppofe  a  perfon  begins  with  a  ftock  of  10  the 
twelfth  year,    the   increafe    will   be  879   ewes, 
439  ewe  lambs,  and  440  withers,  and  the  total 
number  of  the  living  ftock  2819,  befidcs  33  ewes 
ceafing  to  breed  (being  the  difference  between  the 
Jlfib  zndj/xlb  year,  viz.  between  67  and  1 00)  fy 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  live  ftock,  and  ftock 
to  be  killed,  is  28 19  +  33  =  ^852-     Hence: it  ap-* 
pears,  that  the  differences  in  the  eleventh  columit 
are  to  be  fubduAed  (in  the  making  of  this  table) 
from  every  yearns  increafe  of  the  ewes,  to  produce 
the  numbers  in  the  table;  but  to  be  added  to  the 

rcfpeftive  numbers  in  the  tenth  column^  to  fliew  the 

entiror 
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entire  fum  total  of  the  ftock.  And  by  doubling 
20>  30>  45>  ^nd  100,  will  produce  the  increafe  of 
a  ftock  of  40,  60,  90,  and  100 }  fo  alfo  by  uking 
the  half  of  10,  30,  100,  and  140,  gives  the  in- 
creafc  of  a  ftock  of  5,  15,  ,50,  and  70,  all  which 
is  difcoverablc  by  the  table  aloioft  at  fight.  So 
far  the  rati^  of  their  increafe. 

The    TABLE. 
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4ftO  TheXoMPLETE   STEWAlt»; 

In  fevcral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  commpft^ 
In  April  or  May,  if  «irw  be  rank,  to  turn  the  flicep 
upon  it,  wiio  admire  it  beyond  aii  other  food ;  and 
it  not  only  very  much  improves  them  in  flcfh,  but 
alfo  cleanfes  and  frees  them  of  moft  obftru£tions^ 
and  makes  them  ftrong  and  lufty,  for  after  an 
open  and  mild  Winter,  and  where  the  land  is  very 
rich  without  io  eating  the  com  down,  it  would  be 
fo  rank  and  light  as  to  be  but  of  little  value.  It  is 
filfo  common  in  May,  to  turn  them  into  thofe 
fields  or  grounds,  fown  with  beans  and  a  fmall 
mixture  of  pcafe,  for  they  will  eat  up  all  the 
growing  peale,  and  leave  the  beans  untouched  i 
which  cuftom  is  called  Sleeping  thofe  beans  thaf: 
have  a  few  peafe  in  them,  and  which  the  farmer 
intends  fhall  be  taken  out,  in  order  to  have  th^ 
beans  clean,  to  keep  them  to  a  proper  age  &r  pro- 
vender i  for  let  the  rate  of  common  beans  be  never 
fo  low,  the  before- mentioned  ibrt  is  furc  always 
jfo  bear  a  good  price,  viz.  old  b^ans. 

SHELLS. 

AU  Shells,  oyfter-ihells  more  particularly,,  are 
great  improvers  of  land,  but  they  are  but  of  littit 
(ervice  the  firft  and  fecond  years  •,  yet  by  being 
continually  expofed  to  the  weather,  they  will 
flack,  fall  and  mix  with  the  earthy  and  according  to 
4in  experiment  made  by  a  certain  gentleman,  they 
^'  were  found  to  be  excellent  manure,  and  furprifing4 

ly  enriched  the  land  he  laid  them  on  for  feveral 

years 
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years  afterwards,  which  alfo  is  confonant  with  rea- 
fon,  for  the  Shells  of  fea-fifli  {efpecia^)  are  nothing 
elfe  but  fait  congealed  into  fuch  a  form,  lb  that  it 
muft  neceffarily  when  di&lved,  be  endowed  with 
a  mod  fructifying  quality ;  but  if  fuch  Shells  were  a 
little  calcined,  fo  as  to  make  them  flack  and  fall  with 
the  firft  froft,  would  ftill  add.to  their  virtue,  and 
make  them  become  immediately  ferviceable.  They 
are  cfertainly  one  of  the  greateft  improvers  of  coarfe^ 

cold,  lour  land. 

> 

SHINGLE, 

Is  a  tile  of  cleft- wood  to  cover  houfes  or  other 
buildings  with^  inftead  of  clay  tiles,  flate,  thatch, 
iSc.  much  ufed  in  our  plantations  abroad. 

SHORLINGtf»i  MORLING. 

Thcfe  two  words  are  ufed  to  diftinguifli  the  dif- 
ferent fells  of  Iheep :  Sborling  fignifying  the  fell  or 
flcin  after  the  fleece  is  (born  pflT  the  flieeps  back, 
and  Morting^  otherwife  Mortlingy  the  fell  flcad  off 
after  it  is  dead  or  killed  ;  but  in  fome  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  by  a  Sborling  is  underfl:ood  a  flaeep  new- 
ly ih(M'n,  and  by  Martling  a  dead  flieep. 

■ 

S    I    K    E, 

A^  word  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom ' 
for  a  furrow. 

S    K    E    P    E. 

This  is  commonly  pronounced  SKIP,  whicji 

is  a  large  twig  baflceC  ufed  by  miners,  to  put  their 

Vol.  I.  Y  ore^ 
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cre^  codlcy  &r.  in,  and  in  which  they  afe  drawn 
out  of  the  mine,  fcf f. 

SKID. 

To  Jkid  a  wheels  viz.  to  flop  the  wheel  of  a 
coach,  cart,  fc?f.  with  a  bookj  at  the  dcfccnt  of  a 
hill :  and  to  fcoat  a  wbeely  is  to  lay  a  block  or 
flone  behind  it,  to  prevent  its  going  backward 
down  a  hill,  precipice,  &r. 

S    K    R    E    E    N, 

Is  an  infirument  to  fift  ^^r/i,  ^r<w;el  for  walh^^ 
alfo  a  wooden  frame  with  wire,  in  the  manner  of 
a  fieve^  for  feparating  cortiy  maU^  fcf f .  from  duft 
and  Cockle. 

SLAB, 

Is  the  outfide  fappy  plank  or  boards  fawed  oflT 
from  the  fides  of  timber,  by  which  it  is  reduced 
nearer  to  a  fquare,  and  confequently  the  more  fit 
for  fawing  up  into  boards,  ^c.  for  ufc. 

SLATE. 

'  This  is  an  excellent  good  material  for  covering 
of  houTes  and  other  buildings :  fome  kinds  of 
forts  have  lain  upon  houfcs  fome  hundred  years, 
and  yet  continued  to  be  found,  firm,  and  good  j 
but  before  Slate  are  laid  upon  a  building,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  try  their  goodnefs,  unlefs  the  quarry  from 
which  they  are  brought  always  produces  good. 
In  order  therefore  to  try  the  Slate  taken  from  a. 

frcfh 
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jtrefh  quarry,  &c.  take  the  Slate,  s^nd  knock  ic 
pretty  iharply  againft  a  large  flone,  and  .if  it  pro-* 
duces  a  compleac  found,  it  is  a  fign  or  token  of  it4 
goodnefs,  and  if  in  hewing  it  does  not  break  be- 
fore the  edge  of  the  feS  (which  is  the  name  of  the 
if{firuf?ienl  the  workmen  hew  them  with)  there  i$  np 
rooov  to  doubt  of  its  firmneis.    The  goodnefs  may 
alfo  be  guefied  at  by  the  colour ;  for  the  deep  btack 
blue  is  apt  to  take  in  water,  but  the  lighter  blue 
is  al^rays  the  moft  firm  and  clofeft  \  to  this  may  ba 
added  the  touch,  for  a  good ftone  feels  hardilh  and 
rough,  whereas  an  open  one  feels  very  fmooth  and 
fomewhat  oiIy»     Another  way  to  prove  their  good* 
nefs  is,   to  phce  the  Jlone  Fong-ways,  and  perpen- 
diculaV  into  a  tub,  that  the  water  may  ftand  about 
half  a  foot  deep  in  it,  taking  care  that  the  upper 
unimmerfed  part  be  not  accidentally  wetted  by  the 
hand  or  otherwife ;  there  let  one  or  more  fufpefted 
ones  remain  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  ii  be  good  and 
firm  ftone,  it  will  not  draw  water  (as  the  workmen 
call  it)  more  than  half  an  inch  above  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  that  perhaps  but  at  the  edges  only, 
thofe  parts  perhaps  being  a  little  loofened  in  the 
-  hewing ;  but  a  fpungy  bad  ftone  will  draw  water 
to  the  very  top ;  but  there  yet  remains  another 
methodical  and  infallible  way  5  which  is,  firft  weigh 
two  or  three  of  the  moft  fufpecled  Slates,  and  note 
the  weight,   then  immerge  them  jn  a  veflel  of 
water  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  then  take  them  out 
and  wipe  them  as  clean  as  poflible  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  if  it  or  they  weigh  more  than  before, 

Y  a  •  ic 
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it  denotes  that  fort  that  takes  water,  a  drachm  may 
be  allowable  in  teti  or  a  ddzen  pounds,  and  not 
more. 

A  bulhel  and  a  half  of  lime,  and  three  bufhels 
of  frelh  water  fand  will  lay  a  fquare  of  work ;  buC 
!f  it  is  {nn-plaiftered,  or  .plaiftered  to  the  pit),  ic 
will  take  above  as  much  more;  but  good  flate 
well  laid  and  pliuftered  to  the  pin  will  lie  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  <m  good  timber  a  much  longer 
time.  It  is  common  to  lay  the  flates  dry,  or  in 
mofs  only,  when  they  are  to  be  plaiftered  to  the 
pin,  then  about  the  firft  quantity  of  lime  and  land 
will  do. 

SLUICE. 

This  is  a  ffamie  of  wood  fet  in  a  ri^er,  pond, 
canal,  (ic.  to  let  out  the  water  at  pleafure,  or 
on  fome  emergenty;  and  is  very  neceflary  for 
the  command  of  water-,  and  although  fluices 
arc  things  pretty  common,  yet  they  require  an 
experienced  workman,  and  a  good  hand,  to  credl 
and  fix  them  to  perfeAion  :  they  are  to  be 
framed  fo  as  to  iftand  firm  and  immoveable  and 
unfhaken,  notwichflanding  the  rulh  of  a  boat,  &^. 
againft  them  *,  for  a  fmali  ftrain  makes  them 
leaky,  and  in  fo  great  a  height  as  is  needful  in 
deep  waters,  a  fmall  matter  will  do  it,  if  not 
fufficiently  guarded  againft  by  proper  abutments. 
Green  elm  is  the  beft  timber  to  lie  always  in 
the  water,    but  heart  of  oak  to  fiand  above, 

or 
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or  in  wet  and  dry;  the  drawing-^iCce Aiuft  be 
entire,  of  what  length  focvcr  it  be,  and  the  vent 
guarded  with  boxes  of  a  fufficient  fize,  and  bored 
through,  fo  as  the  water  may  freely  pafs,  but 
nt)  fiih ;  all  which  is  to  be  rammed  up  clofe  with 
clay,  or  it  will  undoubtedly  fpring  a  leak.  Sluices 
are  of  very  great  importance,  for  when  neceflity 
requires  a  difcharge  of  a  great  deal  of  water,  either 
engines  are  to  be  applied  (wbicb  are  loo  expenfivi) 
the  bank  to  be  cut,  or  a  fluice  to  be  drawn :  if  the 
bank  is  cut,  the  paflage  is  interrupted,  and  made 
troublefome  by  the  earth,  and  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  it  will.be  to  ram  it  up  again  to  prevent 
its  leaking ;  but  Sluices  *  vent  the  water  without 
any  labour,  trouble,  charge,  or  inconveniency 
whatfoever. 

SMUT, 

This  is  a  difeafe  in  com  proceedmg  chiefly  from 
fowing  fmutty  ieed  \  whether  thofe  fmutty  grains 
grow  or  not  *,  fome  attribute  it  to  tl^  land  being 
over  rank  and  fat ;  this  certainly  cannot  be  the 
thing ;  for  I  have  known  land  that  has  been  ra- 
ther Qpor  than  rich,  produce  a  fmutty  crop,  and 
moft  on  that  fide  the  field  that  was  moft  expofed 
to  the  fun ;  fo  that  what  elfe  befides  the  feed  to 
attribute  it  to,  I  cannot  tell  \  but  fome  others  at- 
tribute it,  to  the  dunging  the  land  with  half  rot- 
ten vegetables,  as  ftraw,  (babble,  fern,  (^c.  but 
this  was  not  the  cafe  above-mentioned ;  for  this 
field  was  dunged  by  penning  fheep  upon  it.     The 
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beft  wl||^^^^ent  it  is,  by  brining  and  liming 
the  J«d  betcrt  it  is  fbwn,  and  by  liming,  or  other- 
trife  <nfiching  the  land  with  (harp  and  fait  dungs 
.  or  ibils.  It  is  certain,  that  the  c^ten  ibwing  of 
X  .^  .  ;land  with  the  fame  grainy  or  hnd  much  out  of 
^V  ^f^  '  hearty  caufb  a  fmutty  crop,  and  againft  which 
1^'  the  afbrefaid  remedies  are  eflfedual ;  but  the  inge- 
nious and  learned  Dr.  Sharrock,  in  his  Propaga-> 
tion  of  Vegetables,  p. 'pp.  fays,  "  Smut  or  Blaft- 
**  ing  is  the  periihing  of  the  tender  kernel,  by 
•^  reafon  of  a  wind  {wbicb  fnm  the  efftH  is  fame- 
times  called  a  red  wind)  that  too  fharply^  and  it 
may  be  with  fome  venom j  bre^hes  on  it^at 
^^  its  firft  beginning  to  kernel  •,  and  I  can  fee  no 
<^  reafon  that  fuch  infuftons  or  apjdications  ihould 
be  any  defence,  for  it  comes  from  an  outward 
violence,  and  therefore  it  is  mod  ufually  feen, 
that  not  half  a  tree  only,  but  half  a  bough  (hall 
<«  be  blafted»  while  the  other  half  of  the  Yalne, 
^^  that  grows  by  one  and  the  lame  nourHhment, 
^^  remains  froe^  found  and  well  coloured*" 


4< 


SNAIL -CODerSNAG-G  RET. 

By  either  of  thefe  words,  is  meant  a  fert  of 
fand  that  is  often  found  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
rivers  :  it  is  full  of  fmall  fhelis,  and  one  load  of 
it  will  go  as  far  as  three  loads  of  dung  in  manu-» 
ring  land,  and  agrees  with  all  forts,  as  bot,  cold> 
fcftr. 
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SOP  E-A  S  H  ES^J^^^ 

Theft  are  an  excellent  manure  after  (K^i 
boilers  have  (^ne  with  them,  both  for  ctfm  a 
grafs :  they  arc  good  for  cold  and  four  lands,  an 
veiy  efFc6hial  for  deftroying  all  forts  of  weeds  and 
trumpery.  I  remember  them  ufed  by  a  fopc- 
4x)iler :  he  laid  them  upon  a  cold  turf,  and  the 
*^fea  was,  that  they  produced  wild  clover  and 
trefoil  in  abundance,  as  much  as  the  ground  could 
beat,  when  the  next  adjoining  lands  had  nothing 
but  blue  fpiry  grafs,  hard  rufhes,  (^c,  growing 
upbn  them*    • 

S    O    I    L.    • 

All  forts  of  land  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing forts  or  kinds,  viz.  fandy,  gravelly,  chalky, 
ftony,  rocky,  hazely,  black  earth,  marih  or 
boggy,  and  clay  land :  it  is  aifo  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  fome  of  thefe  foils  mingled  toge- 
ther, and  are  onuch  better  compounded  than  when 
fimplc,  efpecially  where  hot  and  dry  are  mixed 
with  cold  and  moift ;  for  as  the  animal  body  is 
beft  in  a  temperate  ftate,  fo  is  the  terreftrial  body: 
for  a  temperate  animal  body  ftands  in  no  need  of 
any  thing  to  fupport  its  health,  but  a  proper  tem- 
perate nourilhment,  fo  the  temperate  terreftrial 
body  ftands  in  no  need  of  any  thing  to  produce 
a  crop  natural  to  it,  but  proper,  dungs  to  fupport 
it  againft  the  exhaling  beams  of  the  fun,  which 
draw  off  its  juices  as  the  natural  heat  does  in  the 
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znimif^fjpfLj^  but  when  the  animal  body  abounds 
in  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moi&  humours,  the  phyfi- 
clan  applies  medicines  to  aflfwage  its  diforder,  and 
bring  it  to  a  temperate  fiate  again  :  fo  it  is  with 
\  ^  iht  tcrreftrial  body;  for  when  or  where  land  is 
^^  ••^  too  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moift,  the  hulbandman  is 
^  to  apply  fuch  dun^,  manures,  compofts,  and 
foils,  proper  to  afiWage  fuch  diforder,  and  bring 
it  to  a  temperate  ftate.  A  great  deal  might  be 
faid  upon  this  head  -,  but  a  man  may  fee  by  a 
fprat^  how  a  dolphin  fwims.  But  to  proceed :  clay 
laid  upon  fand  or  gravel,  or  fand  upon  clay,  is 
the  beft  manure ;  and  not  only  the  nature,  but 
alfo  the  depth  of  the  foil  is  to  be  confidered,  and 
alfo  what  foil  lies  belOw  the  upper  Jlratum^  or  that 
foil  that  is  ftirred  by  the  plough :  for  the  beft  and 
richeft  foil,  that  is  not  more  than  half  a  foot  or  a 
foot  deep,  if  it  lie  upon  a  ftiflf  clay,  or  Kard  cold 
itone,  is  not  fo  fertile  as  a  leaner  foil  of  a  greater 
depth,  lying  upon  a  marie  or  warm  lime-ftone, 
fand,  or  gravel,  through .  which  t;he  fuperfluous 
moifture  may  defccnd,  and  not  ftagnate  or  ftand 
vpon  the  clay  or  ftone,  to  chill  the  roots  of  the 
grafs  or  corn.  Great  regard  is  alfo  to  be  had  to 
the  climate  and  fituation ;  for  cold  moift  clays 
are  much  more  fruitful  in  the  foutb  than  in  th^ 
more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  *,  and  alio 
clays  are  more  fruitful  on  the  Jbutb  than  on  the 
Horlb  fide  of  hills  and  downs  5  befides,  the  natural 
produce  of  the  land  as  to  weeds  and  grafs,  is  tp 
be  duly  confidcredj  and  when  made  arable,  whai 
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gfain  agreeii  bcft  with  it,  and  alfo  what  cfFeft 
proper  manure  and  ploughing  has  upon  it.  As 
to  the  judging  of  the  foH  by  its  natural  produce, 
take  the  following  rules.  All  land  that  moulders 
into  duff  with  froft,  with  all  forts  of  warm  foils, 
black  mould,  yellow  clays,  if  not  too  i^un^  and 
wet,  and  thofe  lands  that  turn  black  after  rain, 

are  proper  for  com.  Land  that  produces  large 
and  fine  trees,  with  weeds,  nettles,  black-thorn, 
thiftlcs,  rank  grafs,  t?f.  prove  fruitful,  and  arc 
alfo  very  improveable.  Strawberries,  betony, 
thyme,  fcfr.  declare  the  foil  woodland,  as  camo-* 
mile  does  a  foil  difpofed  for  corn.  All  foils  and 
lands  that  bind  after  froft  and  rain,  that  turn 
white,  and  are  full  of  worms,  and  are  very  moift^ 
that  naturally  produce  holly,  yew,  box,  broom, 
heath,  mofs,  ^c.  are  of  a  cold,  fterile  nature. 
White  earth,  yellow  fand,  and  hot  ftony  gravel, 
are  for  the  moft  part  uncapable  of  much  improve- 
ment, by  the  application  of  proper  manures  and 
compofts,  all  being  found  hardly  enough. 

SOIL   for  ^mbtr, 

I  « 

Moft  timber- trees  profpef-  well  in  thofe  foils 
which  will  produce  wheat,  rye,  beans,  ^c.  if  not 
cxceffivc  ftony  -,  neverthelefs  there  are  fome  fort 
pf  trees  that  delight  to  grow  altogether  on  a  ftpny 
foil ;  but  few  delight  to  grow  on  a  poachy  clay, 
vet  the  oak  often  profpers  in  it,  and  fuch  is.prc^ 
fcrrccj  for  \x.%  tough  ncfs  -,  but  of  all  forts  the  cow^ 

pafturc 
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fn/lmre  otrtaarAj  is  beft  for  planting  wood.  Ycc 
I  have  obferved^  that  heathy  laqds,  and  as  bamba 
hills  and  groonds  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  have 
,  ibnnerly  and  now  do  bear  woods,  groves  and  cop«* 
pices,  which  with  good  management,  may  yield 
as  much  profit  to  the  proprietors  as  when  made 
arable  (Jar  pafture  perhaps  they  maj^  be  very  unfit  far.) 
The  woods  and  coppices  belonging  to  Mrs.  Anin^ 
del,  at  Stoke-Bderne  Park  in  Northampton(hire, 
yield  a  greater  profit  than  the  beft  wheat-land 
io  the  county,  'By  induftry  and  care,  a  proper 
quantity  of  acorns  have  repleniihed  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  with  young  ftocks  and  trees,  and  the 
remainder  left  in  the  nurferies  made  on  fuch  the 
be&ie-menuoned  places,  have  become  delightful 
as  well  as  profitable  grtrves  and  coppices.'  It  is  ob- 
fcrvable,  that  coarfe,  four  lands,  produce  very  well 
the  following  ftocks,  viz.  Oak^  Walnut^  Chefnut^ 
Fine^  Fir^  Afh^  Wild-pear y  and  Grab\  and  that' 
fome  of  them,  fuch  as  the  ?ear^  Fir  and  Pine^ 
and  the  Oak  on  ibme  foils,  ftrike  their  roots  through 
the  hardeft  ftony  rocks.  There  are  fome  others  that 
will  grow  in  any,  foil,  more  efpecially  fo  if  com- 
mitt;ed  to  it  in  the  feed  v  and  in  this  ftate  the  plants 
are  beft  reconciled  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
foil  that  nurfes  thefn  ;  but  they  may  be  very  much 
aflifted  by  ftirring  the  ground  about  them  for  two 
or  three  years  fucc^fllvely.  But  to  prepare  fome 
of  the  worft  foils  for  planting,  a  ftrong  plough, 
a  Winter's  meljowing,  and  a  Summer's  heat,  with^ 
a  proper  afliftance  of  lime,  loam,  fand  Of  rotten 
compoft  difcrcetly  mixed,  or  firpple  and  alone, 

ac- 
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accor<iing  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  foil, 
will  undoubtedly  perform  woftders  «ven  in  the 
moft  fterile  and  unnatural  foils.  Always  reaicm- 
ber,  that  in  fuch  places  where  woods,  (^c^  have 
formerly  grown,  and  are  to  be  plamed  again,  or 
refervcd  for  f'ajiure^  to  dock  and  grd?  up  fuch  old 
roots  and  ftuiftps,  for  they  not  only  four  the  ground 
but  obftruft  the  growth  of  every  thing  the  ground 
is  intended  to  produce  \  aad  no  fpecies  of  plants 
will  thrive  well  upon  it,  if  interrupted  by  the 
rotten  ftumps  and  roots  of  its  own,  or  any  o^r 
kind  :  but  particularly  to  know  what  kermlsy  mts^ 
or  feeds  are  moft  proper  for  fuch  and  fucli  foils, 
fow  fcveral  forts  plentifully,  an4  the  foil  will  point 
out  which  it  likes  beft,  and  is  moft  agreeable  to 
it ;  for  fuch  as  it  likes  beft  it  will  pourilh,  and 
tiioft  of  the  others  ftarve  or  kilL 

SOOT. 

This  is  a  very  good  manure  for  corn  and  grafs^ 

and  is  excellent  for  cold  land  over-run  with  mofs, 

rufhes,  ^c,  but  fea-coal  foof  is  accounted  the  beft  5 

becaufe  this  coal   is  the  moft  impregnated  ysrith 

fulphur,  £2?^.  of  all  other  fewel :  the  quantity  is, 

from  thirty  to  forty  buftiels  on  an  acre,    which 

will  deftroy  all  trumpery  whatfoevcr.     It  is  alfo 

very  good  to  be  fowed  upon  land  five  or  fix  years 

before  fown  with  faint-foyn,  for  it  very  niuch  in- 

creafes  the  crop,   and  caufes  it  to   hold  feveral 

years  longer  dian  it  otherwife  would  do,  and  alfo 

thickens  it  with  fine  fweet  grafs,    and  keeps  it 

(rl^afi  of  all  annoyances  whatfoevcr. 

SOUR- 
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SOU  R-L  A  N  D  S. 

The  bcft  way  to  fwectcn  and  bring  them  into  a 
proper  temper  for  the  producing  of  a  crop,  is  to 
chalk  them  well  while  they  are  grafs,  and  that  the 
year  before  they  are  intended  to  be  broken  up ;   at 
the  ufual  (eaibn,  they  are  to  be  ploughed  up,  and  in 
May,  the  weather  being  dry,  the  land  is  ploughed 
a-crofs  or  athwart,  and  harrowed  with  large  heavy 
and  loaded  harrows,  as  much  as  four  or  five  horfes 
can  compleatly  draw,  which  will  pull  out  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  quitch,    forrel,  mofs,  and  other 
trumpery,  which  are  to  be  burnt,  and  the  afties 
fprcad  upon  the  worft  part  of  the  land,  all  which 
mellows  the  land  furprizingly :  this  fort  of  land 
is  to  be  ploughed  twice  more,  and  once  more  well 
harrowed  before  it  is  Ibwn   with    rye,  fsfr.  but 
fope  of  the  worft^  fort  of  thefe  lands  muft  lie 
the  following  Winter,  and  have  two  tilths  more 
•before  they  will  be  fit  to  bring  a  crop  of  barley  5 
*but  by  being  properly  ordered  in  the  Winter  tilths, 
with  fome  other  proper  manure  added,  they  will 
produce  very  good  crops  for  feveral  years  toge- 
ther.    Where  chalk  cannot  be  had,  lime  is  to  be 
applied,  mixed  with  horfe-'dung ;  but  in  Oxford- 
/Ihire,  about  Chipping-Nonon,   (^c.    The  farmer 
gives  fuch  lands  a  tilth,  according  to  its  nature 
and  condition :  if  it  yields  a  good  deal  of  grafi, 
he  fallows  it  when  the  fun  is  high,  as  in  May, 
which  there  is  called  a  fcalding  fallow^  this  kills 
the  grafs-roots  as  aforefaid,  and  makes  the  land 
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fine  s  if  it  is  light,  and  bears  but  little  grafi,  it  is 
ploughed  more  early  in  the  year,  and  then  fomc 
i^iny  grafs  comes  up,  that  prevents  its  fcalding 
in  the  Summer;  for  if  it  fcalds  when  bare  of 
grafs,  all  that  the  induflrious  farmer  can  do  is  too 
Kttle  to  procure  a  crop. 

SPADE. 

• 

In  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  any  domeftic 
gelt  beaft  is  called  a  Spade.  It  alio  (ignifies  a  tool 
to  dig  the  ground  with,  which  in  fome  parts  of 
the  kingdom  is  alfo  called  a  Spiter',  and  it  is  alio 
common  to  fay  the  foil,  &c.  is  onej  two^  or  more 
fpit  deep.  This  tool  is  made  in  leveral  different^ 
forms  and  fizes,  according  to  the  feveral  ufes  it  is 
intended  for:  the  common  one  is  made  feveral 
ways,  but  the  thinneft  is  the  beft,  fo  that  it  be  well 
wrought,  and  wants  not  its  due  ftrength  at  the 
fides.  In  Northamptonihirc,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  have  obferved  a  fort  of 
Spade  called  a  Banking-iron^  commonly  uied  in  the 
cMX^n^yji^  ant'bills  zxi^mole-caftsy  Cdc.  The  handle 
is  like  that  of  a  common  fpade,  but  the  iron 
made  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon^  and  the  handle 
let  into  it  by  a  focket.  There  is  another  fort 
commonly  ufed  in  digging  of  ftifF  clays  5  but  too 
fmall  for  a  lighter  foil :  the  length  of  the  fpit  is  »^ 
about  nine  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  next 
the  handle  about  feven  inches ;  but  at  the  bottom 
edge,  not  more  than  five  inches  and  a  half.  In 
the  fens,  about  Deeping  in  Lincolnihire,  &r.  there 
is  a  Spade  made  in  form  of  a  heart  upon  the  cards^ 

the 
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the  edges  on  the  fide^  made  as  fiiarp  as  a  knife^ 
which  render  it  eafy  to  cut  the  roots  oiftag^  fiss^f 
and  other  fen  weeds ;  on^  man  with  fuch  a  fpade 
»  will  do  as  much  work  in  a  fenny  .foil  in  one  day, 
as  tWQ  men  would  do  with  a  common  one^  and  do 
the'  work  much  neater  and  better.     There  is  ano- 
ther  fort  of  Spade^  or  Spiter  ufed  in  turbaries  for  the 
cutting  of  peat :  this  is  about  kvcn  inches  wide 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  about  ten  inches  long, 
with  a  fin  at  one  fide  like  a  breaji-plougbj   but 
deeper-,  fo  that  a  compleat  /pit  may  be  taken  out 
at  one  motion  in  form  of  a  brick.     There  is  alio, 
another  fort  of  Spade^  or  rather  knife^  ufed  in  cut- 
ting of  bctf-reeks^  &c.     There  is  yet  another  fort 
of  Spade  called  a  Surfing  Spade,  wl>ich  is  made  very 
thin  and  Iharp,  with  a  focket  to  put  the  ftale  or . 
handle  in,  like  a  hedging-bill,  the  bit  rather  (hort, 
and  not  broad :  this  is  ufed  to  cut  up  turf,  after 
the  edges  of  it  are  cut  by  a  proper  inftrument.     All 
other  forts  of  cutting,  paring,  digging,  fcfr.  ar« 
performed  With  the  common   Spade ,  which' being, 
fo  well  known,  needs  no  defcripcion. 

STADDLES, 

This  fignifies  ftone  columns,  pcdeftals,  £s?^,  on 
which  is  laid  timber,  and  on  that  reeks  and  ftacks 
of  corn,  or  granaries  are  fet.  And  Staddle,  Sam-^ 
pkry  Slandardj  and  Standity  and  i\^t\v  plurals ^  %* 
Tjify  one  or  more  young  tree  or  trees,  referved  or 
kfc  Handing  at  the  felling  ofwoodsy  for  the  growth 
of  timber. 

STEWARD. 
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HERE  are  feveral  dil&rent  Officers  called 
by  this  name,  with  different  appella- 
tions and  names  of  their  ofEces  added  to 
it ;  but  I  fliall  here  confine  myfelf  only  to  that 
Officer  or  Perfin  who  officiates  for  a  NOBLE- 
MAN or  GENTLEMAN,  or  any  BODY 
CORPORATE;  that  lets,  fets,  manages  or 
any  ways  difpofes  of  bis  or  their  eftate  or  eftates^ 
and  all  other  matters  and  concerns  committed  to  his 
tnift,  care  and  charge,  of  what  kind  and  denomi- 
nation whatibever  they  be  of,  to  the  moft^  befty  and 
greateft  advantage  and  intereft  of  thofe  that  employ 
and  intruft  him. 

There  are  io  many  different  forts  of  bufmefs 
that  fall  within  the  infpedtion  and  care  of  a  Stew* 
ard,  that  (I  may  fafely  fay )  no  other  perfon,  let 
his  employment  and  way  of  life  be  what  eUe  it 
will,  has  a  larg^  (hare,  moft  of  ^ich  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  this  Treatife ;  and  un- 
der this  head,  I  beg  leave  more  particularly  to 
addrefs  myfelf  to  the  Steward^  and  give  him  the 
beft  inftru6lions  and  dire&ions  which  my  fmall 
capacity  will  afford  ^  dot  only  that  he  may  aft 

with 
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with -a  view  to  the  inter  eft  and  advantage  oi  hi^ 
LORD  J  which  is  very  highly  to  be  confidered 
(and  that  in  the  firft  place)  but  alfo  to  the  inter efi 
of  himfelf ;  and  which  alfo,  I  beg  leave  here  to 
call  his  cbaraSer^  reputation  and  Jafety  only. 

And  for  the  better  and  more  cafy  under- 
Handing  of  each  feparate  head,  I  {hall  deliver 
the  whole,  divided  into  the  feveral  following 
leftions. 

SECTION    I. 

A  Steward  (hould  not  undertake  more  bufi^ 
ncfs  than  he  can  faithfully  difchargc,  and  honcftly 
and  duly  execute  to  the  advantage  and  intcreft 
of  the  Lordy  and  that  of  his  tenants  ^  for  the  bu- 
finefs  or  employment  of  a  Steward  is  not  of  that 
nature  as  to  be  done  by  the  by ;  for  it  is  the  lead 

# 

part  of  his  trouble  to  collect  the  rents,  although 
too  many  modern  Stewards  make  that  the  only  or 
greateft  part  of  their  trouble  and  bufinefs  ;  which 
may  perhaps  engage  them  about  a  week  in  a  year; 
and  if  this  was  to  be  the  only  employment  of  a 
Steward,  he  that  can  tell  twenty,  and  can  fcrawl  out 
a  receipt,  is  as  compleat  and  as  well  qualified  a  Stew- 
ard as  ^ny  in  the  kingdom  \  but  the  bufinefs  and 
trouble  of  coUeding  the  rents,  is  the  moft  mi- 
nute part  of  it,  as  taking  up  the  leaft  part  of  his 
time,  as  I  fhall  fhew  further  on. 
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S  E  C  T.    II. 

A  Steward   on  the  firft  entering  his   office, 
Ihould  veiy  carefully  look  over  and  examine  all 
bookS)  writings  and  court-rolls,  terriers,  (^c.  de-- 
livered  to  him,  and   maturely  confider  whether 
there  are  all  nec^fl&ry  inftruments  belonging  to 
his  Lord's  eftate  of  eftates,  6?f.  committed  to 
his  truji  and  care^  and  if  any  fhould  be  wanting, 
hejs  CO  make  the  befl:  enquiry  he  can  after  them. 
Jf  not  to  be  found,  he  fhould  not  make  any  great  ftir, 
fo  that  it  may  reach  the  ears  of  the  parifhiohers ;  buc 
ihould  ingratiate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  two  or 
th|^ee  of  the  moft  ancient  and  rational  parilhioners, 
and  make  a  foft  and  gentle  enquiry,  afking  them  to 
drink'  a  pot  of  ale  firft  fingly,  and  if  their  tales  agree 
upon  penning  them  down,  he  need  fay  nq  more ;  if 
xiot,  he  fhould  invite  them  to  come  at  a  certain  time 
all  together,  and  if  they  have  any  peek  among  them- 
felvcs,  he  may  be  fure  to  come  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
but  it  will  be  necefTary,  to  let  fome  words  fall  to 
give  a  hint  that  he  is  not  in  the  dark  himfelf,  for 
if  he  is,    he  may  remain  fb ;    for  if  the  free- 
holders, fcfr.  cannot  agree  among  themfclves,   yet 
they  will  all  agree  in  this,  for  fuch  people  applaud 
it  for  a  piece  of  cunning  and  wit  to  cheat  the  Lord 
of  the  manor,   and   the  Parfon.     If  he  find  he 
cannot  come  at  the  exaft  truth,  at  the  next  court 
day,  or  other  time  when  the  thing  comes  in  quef- 
tion,  he  fhould  take  care  to  be  enough  on  theZL^r/Ts 
fide,  and  then  there  will  be  plenty  or  numbers  of  in- 
VoL.  I.  Z  formers 
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mers  to  tell  him  where  he  err,  but  if  they  gaiH 
but  a  farthing  by  his  ignorance,  they  will  fticer 
zX  him  behind  his  back, 

I  cannot  better  clofe  this  feSiony  than  here  to 
advife  the  Steward  to  be  very  particular  in 
making,  and  keeping  an  exad  terrier  of  all  <^Den- 
field-lands,  and  giving  each  (tenant  another  of  his 
particular  farm;  and  where  the  bounds  and  abut* 
ments  of  any  iingle  acre  or  other  parcel  of  land, 
are  dubious,  to  have  them  fet  out  with  land-marks^ 
by  a  jury  called  and  impannelled  at  the  Courts 
haron  for  that  purpofe.     Vide  Terrier. 

This  not  only  puts  an  end  to  difputes  and  quar* 
rels,  but  prevents  law-fuits  alfo.     And  it  is  likewife 
necefl^y,  that  the  Steward  (hould  every  year  ac 
the  accuftomed  time,  with   the  afliftance  of  the 
ReSor  or  Vicar^  go  round  the  manor  in  proceffion 
or  ferambul(ition  in  Rogaiien  week,  taking  with  him 
old  and  young,   and  to  be  very  careful  and  exacl 
in  taking  in  all  and  every  particular  wafie,  com-*^ 
mon  and  free-board,  belonging  to,   and  within, 
and  accuftomed  and  accounted  to  be  a   part  or 
parcel,  member  or  appurtenance  of  the  faid  ma- 
nor, and  at  all  and  every  particular  place  and  places, 
play  or  caufed  to  be  played,  fome  partkrular  ibrt 
of  trick  with  a  boy,  to  caufe  him  and  the  com- 
pany the  better  to  remember  it  for  time  to  come: 
by  thefe  proceedings,    the  bounds  and  precinifb 
of  a  parifh  are  kept  entire,  and   the  particular 
lands  of  the  Lord  free  from  all  encroachments,  to 
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the  no  fmall  peace,  quiec  and  fatisfaftion  of  the 
Lord  and  bis  faithful  Steward. 

SECT.    III. 

On  a  Steward  entering  on  his  office,  he  Ihould 
carefully  look  over,  and  ftri(5lly  examine  the  coa- 
ditton  of  his  Lord's  woods,  and  fee  whether  there 
has  been  a  competent  and  fufficiepc  number  of 
of  Jlandi^s  or  famfkrs  left  upon  an  acre,  i^c.  on 
cutting  in  times  paft ;  if  not,  there  fhquld  be  left 
more  the  next  time  pf  cutting,  than  ther.e  other- 
wife  would  or  need  to  be.  In  this  cafe,  the  Stew- 
ard is  to  aicquaint  his  Lqrd  of  i(,  anfd  that  he  ]$ 
not  to  fexped  io  grpat  a  return  fucb  and  fucb 
years,  as  he  qthervife  might  hav^e  had:  and  by 
examining  the  ftools  or  flumps  of  the  fpires  cut 
down,  may  guefs  what  management  they  h^ve 
been  under  for  fwenty  years  pafl. 

On  cutting  underwoods,  accprding  to  the  fta- 
tuces  35  Hen,  VIII.  chap.  17.  and  3  Eliz.  chap. 
25.  twelve  Jiandils  or  /ampler s  are  to  be  left  fland- 
ing  on  every  acre.  He  (hould  therefore  order  them 
to  be  left  at  proper  diftances,  and  when  and  where 
he  fees  the  woodward  err,  he  fhould  acquaint  him 
of  it,  and  friendly  admonifh  him,  that  he  be  not 
guilty  of  the  like  for  the  future.  Fide  Wood- 
ward. 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  admonifli  the  Steward, 
that  he  orders  the  woodward  to  look  and  keep  a 
narrow  fearch  after  all  fuch  perfons  that  go  about 
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his  Z^i*s  woods  to  cut  up  hand-fticks,  faggot- 
bands,  &fr..  and  that  he  inform  him  of  it,  that 
they  may  be  profecuted  as  the  law  directs. 

SECT.    IV. 

No  one  fliould  undertake  the  office  of  a  Steward 
unlefs  he  underftands  and  is  pretty  well  qualified 
in  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  archite&ure,  hy- 
draulicks,  mathemadcks,  and  mechanicks,  C^r» 
.fb  as  to  be  able  on  occafion,  to  realbn  with  a 
workman  on  any  common  bufinefs  wherein  he 
may  have  occafion  to  employ  one.  Of  which  I 
Ihall  give  an  inftance.  There  was  a  millef,  te^- 
nant  to  a  certain  gentleman,  of  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  have  fome  acquamtance:  this  gende- 
man  had  an  overfhot  water-mill  and  a  wind-mill, 
at  which  a  mill-wright  was  doing  ibme  repairs, 
at  which  time  he  told  the  miller,  that  when  the 
repairs  were  done,  the  wind-mill  would  not  lafl 
long.  I  would  advife  you,  fays  he,  when  the  mill 
wants  another  repair,  to  prevail  upon  your  landlord 
to  take  it  down  and  ere£k  a  bay  of  building  at  fuch 
a  place  {which  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
below  the  water-mill)  and  there  put  up  another 
water-mill,  the  (tones  and  other  materials  from 
the  wind-mill  will  compleat  the  other,  and  may 
be  made  with  an  eight  feet  water-wheel.  The 
miller  communicates  this  noble  deCgn  to  me,  and 
defires  me  to  look  at  the  fuuation  of  the  new 
projeded  mill.  Only  by  an  ocular  furvey,  I  found 
that  the  fituation  would  carry  no  more  than  an 
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eight,  or  nine  feet  diameter  water-wheel  at  moft, 
otherwife  there  would  not  be  a  proper  draught  to 
take  and  carry  oflf  the  water  from  the  old  mill 
above.  I  acquaint/ed  the  miller,  that  the  mill- 
wright was  right  in  an  eight  feet  water-wheel, 
for  the  reaibns  before-mentioned ;  but  then,  fays 
I,  who  is  to  find  water  to  move  this  eight  feet 
wheel ;  the  wheel  at  the  mill  appears  to  be  piore ; 
he  replied,  that  is  fifteen  feet ;  upon  which,  I 
made  a  fhort  calcus,  and  found,  that  it  would 
require  three  times  the  weight  of  water  to  move 
the  new  projefted  mill,  as  it  would  to  turn  the 
old  one;  but  that.it  might  receive  fome  help  by 
a  fridion  wheel  (or  two  of  tbefe)  to  be  laid  in  the 
gudgeons  of  the  water-wheel;  acquainting  the 
miller  with  this,  at  firft  it  furprized  him,  'till  I 
convinced  him  by  a  bypomocUon^  (or  fulcrum)  and 
leaver.  On  his  acquainting  the  mill-wright  with 
what  I  faid ;  replies  he,  I  never  thought  of  that:; 
I  think  it  muft  take  more  water  ;  but  could  not 
tell  what  quantity.  I  mention  this,  to  fhew  how 
neccflary  it  is  for  a  Steward  to  be  a  little  acquaint- 
ed with  mathematical  demonftration ;  for  too 
many  mechanicks  know  nothing  of  it,  but  do 
their  work  by  rote  like  a  mill-horfe. 

SECT.    V. 

A  Steward  (hould  do  all  things  without  partiali- 
ty in  regard  to  all  men^  and  more  efpecially  among 
the  poor  labouring  fort  of  people  employed  in  and 
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upon  hi3  Tjor£%  cftate :    I  mean,  in  letting  that 
work  that  is  paid  for  by  the  Lord^  whether  it  be 
cutting  wood,  hedging,  ditching,  trenching,  drain- 
ing, or  any  other  labour,  where  there  is  more  mo- 
ney to  be  earned  than  by  other  common .  labour^ 
or  by  the  day  ;  but  he  fhould  partly  difpofeof  it  ac- 
cording to  the  labourers  ncceflity  ;   not  letting  one 
do  all  that  work  which  brings  in  the  moll  money, 
and  another  labourer  or  labourers,  whofe  exigencies 
require  the  fame  or  more,  be  no  partaker  or  par- 
takers with  him,  when  he  or  they  are  as  capable  of 
doing  the  work  as  the  other.     This  I  beg  leave  to 
call  partiality,  becaufe  employing  a  perfon  where 
more  than  common  wages  is  to  be  earned,  is  real 
charity,  and  we  are  forbid  partiality  in  this  parti- 
cular.    I  cannot  better  than  in  this  place  give  a 
hint  of  what  I  have  obferved  praftifed  in  a  manor  I 
have   had   fome  knowledge    of.     A   certain  la- 
bourer   was    fuffercd    by    the    Steward    (or    bi^ 
under  Jgenl)  to  be  an  undertaker  in  the  before- 
jnentioncd  way;  the  Lord,  keeping  the  mounds 
and  fences  in  hand  :  this  under  Agent  lets  them 
to  another  labourer  by  the  pole  or  perch  to  cut, 
plafli,- -ditch,  and  fence,  and  he  employs"  others  un- 
der him  at  twelve-pence  a  day  ('u;bicbis  the  common 
price  in  that  part  of  the  counUy^  inhere  the  labourer 
has  vM  a  fiiggot  at  night  to  carry  home  for  bis  own 
^f^y  ^f^f^^^got^  ten-pence,)  The  labourer  or  labour- 
'ers  hired   by  this  undertaker^   perhaps   earn   him 
fixteen  or  eighteen  pence  a  day  each  :  and  befides, 
this  undertaker  makes  fome  other  additional  pcr- 
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^luilites ;  whcthcrall  to  himfelf,  or  whether  there 
may  be  made  a  divifion,  I  am  not  able  to  de- 
termine ;  but  the  undcr-labourers  are  not  the  bet- 
ter for  them,  which  are,  that  he  gets  all  the  dead 
wood,  flumps,  chips,  and  fuch  like  made  in  cut- 
ting up  the  old  hedge,  and  putting  down  the  new 
fence ;  and  it  has  been  obferved  that  he  makes  the 
fence  hedge  on  the  ditch  fide  before  he  fcours  it, 
fo  never  pares  that  fide  of  the  ditch  under  that 
hedge,  which  is  not  eafily  perceived,  becaufe  the 
hedge  hides  it,  and  as  the  ditching  is  three  half- 
pence the  pole  or  perch,  he  does  but  a  penny • 
worth  of  work  for  it.  He  alfo  makes  another  con- 
fcientious  perquifice,  which  is  that  of  faggot-bands 
at  fix -pence  a  hundred,  which  he  cuts  out  of  hazle- 
ftems,  &r.  on  the  Lord's  lands,  or  boldly  takes 
them  out  of  under-wood  bought  for  fencing  o^ 
young  quick  mounds,  fo  that  the  Lord  pays  for 
bis  own  wood.  If  thefe  perquifites  had  been  ho- 
neftly  and  fairly  divided  among  the  labourers,  they 
would  have  been  a  cpnfiderable  addition  to  their 
daily  wages,  and  a  better  fupport  to  their  indigent 
families,  at  a  time  when  provifions  were  fcarce 
and  very  dear,  and  when  thefe  poor  under-labourers 
worked  from  day  to  day  with  a  piece  of  barley 
brea4  and  water ;  and  this  undertaker,  as  common- 
ly reported,  has  fpent  fome  ftiillings  a  week  in  ale 
to  the  no  fmall  mortification  of  thofe  poor  fellows 
that  earned  it  for  him,  and  the  more  fo,  as  there 
were  no  figns  of  redrefs.  I  beg  leave  to  mentk>n 
one  thing  more  of  this  undertaker,  which  is,  his 
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afiuming  the  power  of  a  Steward,  for,  coming  one 
day  to  one  of  his  under-labourers  that  was  cutting 
a  hedge,  where  grew  a  number  of  young  a(h-trees, 
fays  he,  thefe  trees  (land  too  thick,  I  think  to  cut 
down  every  other  tree,  but  by  the  perfuafions  of 
the  man,  they  were  refpited  for  his  further  pleaftire. 
I  mention  this,  to  prevent  an  unwary  Steward 
from  being  impofed  on  by  a  more  fly,  and  defigning 
fellow,  who  will  try  to  delude  him  with  foft  words 
and  fair  plaufible  fpeeches  and  pretences,  and  at 
the  fame  time  be  ruining  his  character,  and  pick- 
ing his  I>rtf  s  pocket. 

SEC  T.   VI. 

It  is  common  in  a  great^  many  parifhes  and 
places,  for  a  man  that  has  faved  himfelf  fome  mo* ' 
ney  by  fervice,  fc?^..  on  marriage,  to  petition  the 
'Lxird  for  leave  to  eredl  a  tenement  on  the  wafle, 
thinking  it  much  better  than  to  pay  an  annual 
rack-rent  for  a  houfe  {as  it  certainly  is)  but  this 
ought  to  be  maturely  confidered  before  fuch  favour 
is  granted ;  for  in  cafe  there  are  houfes  in  hand, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of  5  but  when  or 
where  there  are  not,  it  may  (and  where  and  when 
the  man  has  a  lawful  fettlement)  but  then  and  in 
this  cafe,  the  Steward  is  to,  or  (hould  appoint  the 
moft  convenient  place  or  ipot  of  ground :  a  place 
that  will  not  interrupt  or  obftruft  a  highway,  and 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  manOon-houle, 
aod  from  theZi^r^s  woods,'  and  that  it  do  not  ob- 
ftruft  any  view,  and  after  all,  to  mark  out  the 
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ground,  and  fet  a  fmall  chief-rent  upon  it,  and  take 
the  dimenfions  in  perches  on  all  fides  (if  fquare  or 
oblongs  on  two  only)  and  afcertain  the  fame  and  the  ^ 
chief -rent  in  the  land  entry  book,  or  the  dimenfions 
may  be  put  in  a  terrier  of  the  eftate :  and  to  take 
care  that  fuch  tenant  performs  fuit  and  fervice  at  the 
Lord's  court  for  the  fame :  and  in  all  and  fuch  like 
cafes,  on  admitting  a  new  tenant,  in  cafe  of  mor- 
tality, ^f.  to  take  a  fmall  fine  by  way  of  acknow- 
^  ledgment,  and  alfo  make  a  referve  of  all  timber 
(planted  for  fhelter)  to  the  Lord^  ufe.  All  to  be  un- 
der covenants. 

SECT,  vn. 

A  Steward  fliould  ufe  his  utmoft  fkiU  and  in- ' 
dufiry  for  the  difeovering  of  coal^  tin^  leadj  cofper^ 
or  iron  mines,  -  within  his  Ijnrds  manors  5  thefc 
commonly  turn  to  a  greater  account  than  the  befl: 
improvements  above  ground,  although  thefe  may 
be  very  great  too.  Therefore  the  careful  and  in- 
duftrious  Steward  ihould  give  a  timely  and  faith* 
ful  account  to  his  Lord  of  (or  even  the  proba- 
bilities of)  the  difcovery  of  fuch  mines,  that  trials 
may  be  made  by  boring,  that  no  great  fums  may 
be  expended  at  venture.  It  is  alio  neceflkry  that  the 
borers  be  narrowly  watched  by  fome  faithful  and 
fkilful  perfon,  that  they  perform  their  utmoft,  and 
and  prevent  if  poffible,  the  prevalence  of  a  bribe  or 
bribes  from  the  coal-owners,  &r.  and  Others  whole 
interefi:  it  n;ay  be  to  ftifie  fuch  enquiries  and  expe- 
riments :  aiiid  who  would  be  glad  to  ufe  fuch  indired 
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ahd  unlawful  arts  and  praiSlices,  as  would  make 
abortive  all  fuch  endeavours  which  tend  to  a  pub- 
lic as  well  as  a  private  good.  The  Steward's  dili- 
gence Ihotild  alfo  extend  to  the  difcovery  of  all 
quarries  that  happen  to  lie  within  his  Lard's  manor ; 
for  if  they  prove  to  be  good  free-ftone,  and  efpe- 
cially  if  near  the  fea-coaft,  or  a  navigable  river, 
fuch  quarry  proves  a  confiderable  advantage  to  his 
Lord's  eftate.  There  is  alfo  another  fbflil  worthy 
the  Steward's  enquiry  and  fearch,  which  is  oker, 
and  lies  under  a  white  clay,  and  is  found  under  no 
other  kind  of  foil ;  but  I  would  not  be  underftood 
that  it  is  to  be  found  under  every  white  clay.  Fide 
Oker. 

It  Ihould  alfo  be  the  care  of  the  Steward  where 
there  is  a  turbary,  or  peat  to  be  dug  upon  his 
Lord's  eftate,  to  promote  £he  burning  of  it  amongft 
the  tenants,  (^c.  (e^ecially  in  a  country  where  other 
fewel  is  fcarce)  not  altogether  for  what  the  peat 
may  be  fold  for,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  alhes. 
for  manuring  of  land.     Fide  Turbary. 

SECT.    VIII; 

A  Steward  (hould  in  all  difputes,  where  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  his  Lord  are  concerned, 
thoroughly  canvas,  examine,  and  enquire  into 
them,  and  then  exert  himfelf  that  none  of 
thefe  be  loft,  but  ufe  his  beft  endeavours  tp^ 
recover  tliofe  that  have  been  loft;  as  for  in* 
ftance,  to  one  manor  may  appertain  fome  par- 
ticular right,  and  to   another   manor  fome  other 
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^uliaf  privilege^  although  Aich  may  be  but  of 
little  fervice,  or  turn  to  little  account,  yet  by  no 
means  (hould  they  be  funk  and  n6t  contended 
for }  fuch  rights  and  privileges  are  fo  many  pearls 
and  flowers  added  to  the  luftte  of  the  Lord^%  conmet. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  in  foitie  places,  where  the 
Lcrd  of  the  manor  does  not  own  the  whole  land  or 
foil,  he  cannot  compel  the  parifhioners,  to  do  fuit 
to  his  mills,  as  in  other  places  where  he  has  only 
the  manor,  he  may,  and  not  only  of  corny  but  of 
PfaU  alfo,  and  likewife  to  bake  their  bread  at  his 
bake-houfe  or  oven.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth 
that  a  great  many  Lords  of  manors  have  thefc  pri- 
vileges, but  for  want  of  exercifing,  or  exerting 
fuch  right  (as  perhaps  being  triflipg)  have  in  a  man- 
ncr  loft  or  funk  it ;  but  where  the  Lord  has  corn- 
mills,  it  would  be  advifeable  for  the  Lord  to  keep 
them  in  hand  {which  was  done  if  all  Lords  of  manors 
formerly)  which  would  in  a  great  mcafure  bridle 
the  rapacious  jaws  of  that  devouring  crocodile  and 
craving  harpy,  the  miller. 

I  (hail  mention  one  inftance  of  privilege  revived 
atDaventry,  a  corporation  town  in  Northampton- 
Ihire,  which  gives  the  title  of  Baroii  to  the  Earl  of 
Winchclfca  as  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  is  alfo 
Lord  of  the  faid  manor,  and  has  the  right  of 
obliging  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  manor  to 
bake  their  bread  at  his  bake-houfe,  and  alfo  to 
grind  their  malt  at  his  mill,  &r.  but  by  a  long  dif- 
ufe  this  right  was  entirely  forgot  by  the  inhabi- 
tants s 
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twits  s  fo  that  upon  the .  Loid's  reviving  the  cu- 
ftom,  the  bhabitants  thought  proper  to  contend  it 
with  him  at  law,  and  pkadcd  exemption  ;  but  to 
their  mortificaiion  were  call  with  coft  of  fuit. 
Thofc  bakers  that  did  not  chufc  to  bake  at  the 
Lord's  oven,  on  gaining,  bis  confcnt,  compounded 
with  him  for  baking  it  at  home.     And  as  to  malt, 
it  is  ground  at  the  Lord's  mill,  who  takes  a  toll 
of  it.     There  is  another  manor  in  this  county  I 
know,  where  the  bake-houfe  is  yet  ftanding,  and 
is  fituated  within  'and  upon  a  certain   piece  of 
ground,  called  the  Hall-clofe,  and  the  place  where 
the  oven  was  or  is,  is  quite  vifible  :  and  there  ii 
ftill  a  certain  green  in  the  town^  called  Malt-mill- 
green :  and  the  ruins  of  the  malt-mill-houfe  was 
vifible  within  the  memory  of  maq,  fo  that  it  would 
be  pradticable  to  revive  the  ancient  cuftom  ;   but 
the  njanor  being  in  three  diflPerent  hands,  and  in 
a  country  village,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  advantage  and  profits  would  be  but  trifling ; 
but  by.fomc  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen^  ^c.  it  would  he 
cftecmed  a  valuable  thing  for  the  firfl:  mentioned 

rcafons. The  infer  ting  tbefe  particular  infianceSy 

may  fuffice  for  all  others. 

S  E  C  T.    IX, 

A  Steward  (hould  be  well  acquainted  with  coun- 
try affairs,  and  thoroughly  undcrftand  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  land,  that  as  occafibn  re- 
quires, he  may  be  able  to  inftrud  fuch  tenants  in 
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improving  their  farms  to  the  grcateft  advantage  of  , 
the  Lord,  as  well  as  themfclvcs :  he  (hould  under- 
(land  what  and  which  manure  is  the  moft  fit  and 
proper  for  every  different  fort  of  land :  he  (hould 
alfo  underftand  the  quality  of  lime,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  forts  of  marie,  Devonfhiring, 
draining,  fsfr,  and  likewife  how  to  make  the  moft 
of  thofe  lands  that  cannot  be  thoroughly  drained, 
and  yet  to  improve  fuch  lands  fo  as  to  make  them 
turn  to  good  account  by  planting  them  with  aqua- 
ticks  ;  but  yet,  every  fort  of  aquatic  plant  does  not 
agree  with  every  fort  of  boggy  land. 

A  Steward  (hould  ]ikewi(e  on  his  firft  engaging " 
himfclf  in  his  employment,  confuk  the  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  of  every  parcel  of  each  tenant's  farm, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  reafon  with  them  when  they 
aft  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  hufbandry,  by 
ploughing  more  than  they  can  get  manure  for 
(where  lime  and  mark  are  wanting)  as  is  too  often 
the  cafe ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  hufbandry,  that  a 
farmer  (hould  keep  but  a  little  more  than  a  third 
part  of  his  land  in  tillage  in  any  one  year,  unle& 
for  juft  reafons,  as  when  land  is  foul  and  over-run 
with  mofs,  ^c.  In  this  and  thd  like  cafe  and 
circumftances,  it  is  a  material  part  of  good  hu(^ 
bandry,  to  plough  it  up  for  three  years  only,  or  (b 
long  as  to  kill  the  mofs,  &fc.  but  as  for  ploughing 
fuch  land  that  is  to  be  alternately  continued  in  til- 
lage, let  the  farmer  take  no  more  than  two  crops 
.  at  a  time  before  the  fame  be  laid  down  again  with 
proper  graft-feeds  {unlefs  fgme  f  roper  piece  or  pieces 

laid 
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tmd  inm  wiib  Smwi  Fwjm,  &c.)  and  the  oioft  pny 
per  ieed&  ibr  land  that  is  £>wii  to  be  broke  up 
Hgiiit,  arc  dovcr,  rcy-g^als,  aqd  tre&il. 

The  bcft  mccbod  to  be  taken  ¥rith  light  indolbd 
hods,  is  ID  pkngb  ir  twoyears,  and  dien  tolay  three 
with  tbefe gnflcs  mizt in  adue  proportion,  and  to 
mew  the  firft  year  after  fuch  fbwing,  becaufe  the 
gpk-tofXs  arc  not  wdl  fafteoed,  and  got  a  proper 
ftreng^ :  the  tvo  ibOoving  years  eat  it,  when  it 
wiD  keqp  a  fiock  alxnc^  as  much  as  can  fland  upon 
it,  whidh  will  manure  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  at 
the  end  of  three  years  to  be^  as  good  a  crop  as 
land  of  the  fiift  quality,  more  efpedally  if  it  be 
dung^  widi  a  proper  ibil  as  foon  as  it  is  inown, 
fb  that  it  will  need  do  other  helps  or  fiqperinduc- 
tions  till  die  £une  time  OMoes  again  on  the  next 
ploughing.     Land  fo  ufed,  will  (hmd  in  no  need 
of  having  Iheq)  penned  or  {pided  upon  it,  which 
is  commonly  done;   and  yet  by  this  methocf, 
grais-mutton  may  be  fed  as  well  as  upon  laiid  of 
twenty  (hillings  an  acre ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
according  to  thefe  my  prefcriptions,  the  fanner  can 
raife  but  little  wheat  ^  for  oats  will  be  mod  pro^ 
per  ibr  the  firfl  year,  and  barley  the  fecond.     I 
know  a  farmer  by  thefe  praftices,  has  raifed  a  con- 
fidcrable  fortune  in  a  few  years,  upon  a  rack-rent, 
and  without  running  his  fingers  in  tlie  dijt. 
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S  E  C  T.    X. 

A  Steward  Ihould  make  the  riioft  ftrift  enquiry 
after  all  poachers  that  deftroy  the  game  within  hlsT 
Ziyi's  manors,  and*  on  difcovery  lay  regular  com- 
plaints before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  that  they 
nuy  receive  due  punifliment;  and  alfo  if  there- b? 
^ny  found  not  duly  qualified,  that  keep  grey- 
hounds, fetting-dogs,  pointers,  guns,  and  other 
engines  deftruftive  to  the  game,  he  fhould  in* 
fornl  againft  them  that  their  dogs,  guns,  nets,  6fr, 
may  be  taken  from  them  as  the  law  direfts :  the 
purfuit  of  thefe  fort  of  diverfions  in  the  lower  fort 
of  people  is  nothing  more  than  the  efFeft  of  idlc- 
nefsf  wljich  makes  them  negledt  their  lawful  callings 
or  proper  bufinefs,  and  generally  ends  in  poverty, 
to  fay  nothing  worfe-,  but  for  particular  reafons 
the  game  is  to  be  preferved  by  the  Steward  and 
game-keeper,  for  their  Lor^^  diverfion,  as  well  a^ 
his  table.  But  I  cannot  forbear  giving  a  private  kn- 
tjment  of  my  own,  which  is,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
indulgence  to  an  eminent  and  credible  tenant,  how 
and  then  to  take  him  into  the  field  for  a  day's  fport; 
and  the  gift  of  a  hare,  &r.  at  a  certain  time,  would 
greatly  gain  the  Lord^  not  only  the  efleem  of  his  te- 
nant or  tenants  at  home,  but  a  popular  name  for  af- 
fability and  good-nature,  as  far  as  the  farmer  goes 
to  buy  or  fell  his  cattle,  and  perhaps  to  ibme  of 
the  mod  diilant  places  in  the  kingdom.' 

In  Summer  time  it  is  common  for  the  mowers 
to  cut  out,  and  others  to  find  leverets,  young 

•  •  • 

partridges. 
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partridges,  eggs,  &r.  and  diipofe  of  them  at  their 
pleafure.  In  this  cafe  it  is  proper  for  the  Steward 
(or  gamC'keeper)  to  fix  up  in  the  moft  eminent  and 
public  place  or  places  in  the  parilh,  an  advertife« 
Qient,  which  may  be  ibmething  like  the  following. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  any  perfon  acd- 
deiitally  finding,  or  mowing  out  leverets,  young 
partridges,  pheafants,  or  their  eggs,  or  any  other 
game,  or  the  eggs  of  fuch  game,  within  the  manor 
of  are  defired  to  bring  them  to 

Steward  {or  game-keeper)  to  Lord  of  the 

laid  manor,  who  will  reward  them  for  their  trou- 
ble ;  but  provided  the  perfon  or  peribns  finding 
the  fame,  (hall  carry  or  deliver  them  to  any  un- 
qualified perfon  within  the  faid  manor,  or  quali* 
fied  perfon  without  it,  or  fhall  themfelves  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  fame :  any  one  or  more  im- 
peaching fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  and  on  his  or  their 
being  convidled  thereof,  fhall  receive 
of  me  over  and  above  the  penalty  and  forfeiture 
fuch  offenders  are  fubjeft  to  by  aft  of  parliament. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
fet  may  hand  this  day  of 

1759- 

P. 

N.  B.  Notice  given  of  fearcbers  for  the  above-men- 
Honed  game^  fhall  be  intitkd  to  the  fame  reward. 

It  has  been  a  praftice,  and  is  to  be  feared  is  ftill 
continued,  that  too  many  game- keepers,  not  only 
connive  ^x,  freeholders^  tradefmen^  and  unqualified  per- 
fons 
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Ibris  poaching  in  thUr  LoriTs  manors  for  ^balf-craam 
at  Cbr0maSj  and  a  jug  of  ak  when  they  call  upon 
them;  but  haVe  alfo  the  knack  of  pleafuiing 
market-towns,  6?r.  tradefmen  wfth  game  for 
-  lucre,  by  which  unjuftifiablc  praftice,  may  make 
near  as  m\ach  per  ann.  as  their  wages.  Therefore 
it  is,  and  fhould  always  be  the  care  and  duty  oF 
a  Steward,  to  keep  a  ftridl  eye  over  the  game- 
keeper. • 

S  E  C  T.    XL 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Steward,  and  he  alio  fhould 
make  it  his  bufinefs,  to  keep  a  ftcid):  eye  over  the 
park-keeper,  to  fee  that  he  performs  his  duty,  and 
faithfully  difcharges  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  his 
IsorJy  and  that  the  walls  or  pales  be  kept  in  good 
order  and  condition,  to  prevent  the  deer  break- 
ing out  and  ftraying ;  for  although  a  great  manyc 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  are  fond  of  out-lying 
deer,  and  are  apt  to  be  too  remifs  in  this  particular, 
yet  they  do  not  confider  the  great  damage  they  do  to 
their  tenants,  who  with  great  care,  cofts  and  pains^ 
have  raifed  perhaps  a  promifing  crop,  and  after  all 
fitfier  great  wafte  and  fpoil  by  the  Lord's  deer  for 
(perhaps)  a.  Jboulder  of  veniibn,  with  giving  half  a 
crown  to  the  keeper :  befides,  out-lying  deer  do 
infinite  damages  to  the  fpring  of  woods  kept  in 
hand,  &r.  The  Steward  fhould  alfo  fee  that  the 
keeper  kills  not  too  many  of  the  female  fawns 
when  the  does  firft  drop  them  j  for  fomctimes  by 

Vol.  I.  A  a  taking 
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taking  a  fawn  too  foon  from  the  doe  it  may  cofl: 
her  her  life,  more  cfpecially  fo,  where  the  park  is 
pretty  good  land, '  by  too  foon  ,  flopping  the 
la£teal  veiTels  :  for  feral  beafts  trannot  be  taken, 
and  have  their  dugs  drawn,  as  xht  domeftic  ones  : 
befides,  as  many  or  more  female  fawns  are  to  be 
prcfcrved,  than  the  number  of  does  intended  to  be 
killed  the  next  feafon ;  becaufe  there  may  be  ca- 
fualty ;  neither  are  they  to  be  fuffered  to  fuck  too 
long  upon  full  aged  does;  (fo  that  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  kill  the  fawns  of  full  aged  does  at  a  proper 
age,  that  the  doe  get  fat  the  next  feafon,)  which  will 
greatly  retard  their  flefh,  that  they  will  not  have  time 
to  gather  fat  againft  the  next  feafon :  but  there  be 
top  many  keepers  inclinable  to  let  the  fawns  fuck 
too  long  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  both  in  the  fawns 
and  their  fkrns. 

It  is  alfo  proper,  and  it  is  alfo  the  duty  of  the 
SteWanl  to  fee  that  the  jiark  be  drove  once  a  year, 
and  that  he  perfonally  attend  it,  and  take  an 
cxa6t  account  of  the  nurtiber  of  male  and  female 
deer,  as  alfo  of  H  A  V I O  R  S;  entering  them  down 
in  a  fmall  book  kept  for  that  purpofe,  drawn  out 
with  proper  columns,  wherein  are  to  be  expreflcd 
feparately  males  and  females,'  with  their  refpeftive 
ages,  from  one  to  five  years  old,  together  with 
the  number  of  bucks  and  does  killed  each  year : 
in  which  it  would  alfo  be  proper  to  infert  cafual- 
ties,  which  in  feme  mcafure  {aUbougb  not  altoge- 
ther) is  to  be  taken  from  the  keeper's  account. 
The  doing  of  this  will  greatly  recommend   the 

Stcward*s 
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Steward's  diligence,  and  undoubtedly  give  great 
fatisfaftion  to  his  Lord^  whereby  he  fees  whether^ 
and  how  much  his  park  every  year  increafes  or 
decreafes^  and  every  way  \he  ftate  and  condition 
of  his  park,  all  which  will  be  a  continual  cheque 
upon  the  keeper  or  keepers,  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  abufe  their  truft ;  and  the  doing 
of  this  is  rather  an  amufement  or  diverfion  to  a 
Steward,  than  a  fatigue  or  trouble.   * 

N.  B.  If  order ^  accuracy  and  exaSnefs  are  inknd- 
ed  to  correjpondy  there  Jhould  be  two  convenient  pieces 
of  land  of  about  eight  or  ten  acres  eachy  more  or  Ufs^ 
taken  out  of  the  far k^  which  may  occafionaUy  be  ft  opt 
up  after  a  fmall  herd  is  drove  in^  viz.  one  to  drive  this 
herd  imt0  to  tell  them^  and  the  other ^  ta  flip  them  into 
while  tBe  next  herd  is  told^  whish  may  alfo  be  driven 
into  the  former  \  and fo  proceed  till  the  whole  are  count  ^^ 
idy  and  told  over,. 
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SECT.    XII. 

It  is  alfo  neceflary,  that  the  Steward  keep  a 
ftrift  eye  over  the  woodward  or  wood-keeper,  for 
otherwile  that  valuable  part  of  an  eftate  lies  wholly 
and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  pcrfon  whofc  care 
and  ftudy  is  to  make  the  moft  perquifites  and  pri- 
vate advantages,  by  taking  in  (/wine  and)  young 
cattle  as  joiftments,  which  do  incredible  damage^ 
and  more  efpecially  upon  the  young  Iprings,  which 
rhey  are  very  fond  of 

There  are  too  many  woodmen  that  make  no 
icruple  of  pillaging  the  underwoods  for  any  (brt 
of  ufeful  fluff  they  produce,  and  another  perfop 
will 'buy;  and  fbme  have  made  no  fcruple  of  cut- 
ting up  ftandils,  famplers^  ^ires,  ^c.  when  op* 
portunity  offered,  as  has  been  praftifed  in  woods, 
to  the  no  little  detriment  and  damage  of  the 
worthy  body  the  proprietors.  And  as  WOODS 
are  fo  confiderable  and  valuable  a  part  of  fbme 
efbates,  fb  much  the  more  it  fhould  concern  the 
Steward  to  be  watchful  and  diligent  to  fee  that 
the  wood-keeper  perform  every  part  of  his  duty. 

And  firfl,  that  he  keeps  and  preferves  the 
fences,  whether  pales,  hedges,  tfr,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  to  keep  out  all  forts  of  cattle,  which  might 
otherwife  get  in  and  fpoil  themj  for  when  a 
young  fpring  is  cropt,  broke  and  trodden  down,  it 
never  recovers  itfelf ;  therefore  it  is  mofl  advifc- 
able,  to  cut  it  up  by  the  bottom  the  next  feafon ; 

Aa  3  but 
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but  a  conftant  and  due  care  in  this  article,  will  be 
a  great  means  to  accelerate  their  growth,  and  by 
occalional  laying  them  down,  promote  their  in- 
creafe ;  but  bad  management,  indolence  and  neg- 
led,  {as  expericHce  can  tefiifj)  retards  the  growth 
of  all  woods,  and  poftpones  the  repeated  fale  to 
a  later  date,  to  the  great  lols  and  damage  of  the 
Cfwntr. 

And  fecondly,  the  Steward  ihould  fee  that  the 
keeper  clears  off  all  forts  of  trumpery  that  grow 
and  cleave  to  the  timber-trees,  ftandils,  fpires, 
6?r.  more  dpecially  njjf,  which  like  a  horfe-leech, 
fucks,  and  never  has  enough,  till  that  which  broods 
it,  is  exanimated  by  its  infatiable  thirft. 

And  if,  thirdly,  by  the  forc^  of  winds,  or  weight 
of  heavy  fnows,  large  branches  happen  to  be 
broken  off,  the  Steward  (hould  order  the  keeper 
not  to  cut  them  clofe  to  the  bole  of  the  tree,  but 
rather  at  three  or  four  inches  from  it,  floping 
them,  the  better  to  caft  off  tKe  wet,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  apt  to  get  into  the  body  of  the  tree, 
to  its  final  deftruftion.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken 
upon  the  cutting  of  underwoods  ;  and  the  Steward 
fhould  not  only  acquaint  the  keeper,  but  (hould 
alfo  infpeft  the  workmen,  that  they  do  not  haggle 
them  at  the  place  of  amputation ;  but  cut  them 
floping  with  a  fharp  tool,  and  the  ilroke  to  be 
made  upwards,  and  quite  clean  and  fmooth,  the 
better  to  caft  off  the  wet,  and  preferve  the  ftems 
from  rotting,  and  after  all,  not  to  cut  them  too 

'  near 
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near  the  furface ;  but  rather  four  or  five  inches 
above  it.  ' 

It  is  cuftomary  in  fome  places  not  to  cut  under- 
wood till  it  has  flood  thirty  or  forty  years  •,  but 
the  beft  way  is,  to  cut  it  at  fuch  a  lize.as  it  is 
moft  wanted  for,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  it  grows,  (Vide  all  places  in  this  Treatife  con- 
cerning woods. 

N.  B.  Underwood  of  more  than  twenty  years 
growth^  pctfs  no  tytbe^  unlefsby  prefcripiion. 

SECT.    xiir. 

I  (hall  now  enter  on  the  moft  difficult  part  of 
the  office  and  policy  of  a  Steward,  viz.  whe- 
ther it  is  or  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Steward,  to  lay 
Itxiall  farms  into  great  ones,  and  likewife  give 
fome  diredtions  ^in  the  letting  and  diipofing  of 
farms  to  the  greateft  advantage  of  the  Lord^ 
and  the  public  community. 

It  is,  and  has  been  the  pra6lice  of  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  6fr.  and  their  ftewards  or  agents, 
in  too  many  parts  and  places  of  the  kingdom,  to 
take  and  make  ufe  of  all  and  every  opportunity 
as  it  offers,  to  convert  and  lay  two,  three  or  four 
fmali  farms  together  to  make  a  large  one,  but 
for  what  reafons  I  am  not  able  to  determine,  un- 
left  the  Steward  do  it  out  of  lazinefs^  to  get  hisr 
bulinefs  into  few  hands  ,  and  a  premium  for  ad* 
fnltrance.  It^  certainly  cannot  be  for  an  advance 
cf  rent,    for  the  renters  of  fmall  forms  do  the 

A  a  4  greateft 
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grcateft  part  of  the   labour  themfelves  and  their 
families ;  but  then  on  the  other  hand  it  may   be 
urged,  that  thefe  fort  of  people  are  lead  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  new  manner  and  methods  of  irn- 
provement,  as  being  more  illiterate,  and  having 
not  fecn  fo  much  of  the  wcrld^  compared  with 
thofe  in  a  higher,  and  more  popular  way  of  life  . 
but  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Steward,   and  he 
Ihould  make  it  his  care  too,  to  inftruft  them,  by 
reafoning  with  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
according  to  their  own  underftandings;  for  thefe 
fort  of  people  {as  I /aid  before)  not  only  do  and 
perform  the  grcateft  part  of  the   labour  them- 
felves }  but  liye  in  a  more  low  and  plainer  man- 
ner, than  thofe  more  polite  and  over-grown  far- 
ijiers  can,  or  would  chufe  to  doj  fo  that  by  a  pro- 
per inftrudlion  and  precept,  thefe  not  only   can, 
but  will  bear  and  pay  an  advance  and  ioiproved 
rent,  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  than  the.  more 
police,  and  over-grafping  ones  will  chufe  to  bear  ; 
befides,  it  is  unjuft  in  the  higheft  degree,  to  turn 
families  into  the  worldy  to  be  no  better  than  fa 
many  flaves  to  thefe  potent  farmers,  or  rather 
Egyptian  tajk-mafiers^  which  is  as  great  an  hardfhip 
on  thefe  fort  of  people,  as  for  a  Nobleman  or 

Gentleman  of thoufand  pounds  per  annum^ 

reduced  -,  to  live  upon  fo  many  hundreds.  But  I 
would  not  be  wrong  underftood ;  that  when  a 
farm  fairly  falls  by  death,  and  the  tenant  has  no 
iflue  left'  capable  of  occupying  it,  or  that  they 
are  ot^ierwife  better  provided  for;   in  this  cafe, 

where 
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where  thiexe  U  a  good  tenant  whofe  farm  lies  coq* 
tiguous,  and  ^  f^efiroiis  of  it,  and  will  give  as 
much  for  it  as  U  would  or  could  otherwife  be  let 
for :  I  fay,  in  this  cafe,  it  may  be  added  to  ano* 
ther ;  but  eyen  then  with  this  provifo,  that  nei* 
ther  it,  nor  a^y  part  of  it  be  let  to  an  under* 
tenant  ii  but  if  there  is  a  promiling  perlbn  with- 
ip  the  manor  that  is  defirous  of  it,  that  will  give 
as  much  rent,  and  has  not  a  farm  to  begin  the 
world  witl^,  he  ought  to  have  the  preference. 

Near  a  market,  or  other  populous  trading  town^ 
it  is  very  proper  and  advantageous  to  the  Lori^ 
to  let  his  lands  out  in  fmall  parcels  to  tradefmen> 
that  want  fuch  fmall  parcels  for  the  keeping  of  a 
horfe  or  two,  and  others  for  keeping  of  cows  to 
(ell  the  milk ;  fuch  people  can  afford,  and  will 
give  almoft  twice  the  value  to  what  a  common 
farmer  can,  or  will  do.  And  Mr.  Laurence  gives 
a  very  remarkable  inflance  parallel  to  this :  fays 
he,  "  I  have  known  very  confidcrable  improve- 
**  ments  made  on  Noblemen  {and  Gentlemen^) 
"  eftates  fituated  near  the  fea,  by  granting  leafes 
of  the  ground  for, building  houfes  upon  the 
wafte,  at  an  eafy  rate,  for  the  firft  term  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  by  way  of  encouragement  j 
and  afterwards  they  have  readily  fubmitted  to 
*'  a  confidcrable  advance  of  rent  for  a  fecond 
*'  term-,  by  which  means  the  place  by  degrees 
**  foon  became  very  populous,  ready  for  a  charter 
•*  to  be  made  a  trading  market-town,  and  at  the 
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"  fame  time  able  to  fix  advanced  rents  (even- 
««  double  to  their  former  value)  on  all  the  ncigh- 
*'  bouring  eftates.  This  noble  example  of  good 
**  hulbandry,  having  been  compleaced  by  that 
"  great  oeconomift  Sir  Walter  Caverly,  near  Leeds 
**  in  Yorkfhire,  fhould  animate  and  encourage 
"  othe/s  to  the  like  improvements,  whoj  by  lay- 
«*  ing  out  confiderable  fums  of  money  in  build- 
*'  ing  fulling-mills  upon  the  river  Ar^  has  tempted 
**  the  cloth-makers  to  come  and  fettle  there  with 
**  their  families ;  infomuch  that  his  eftate  and 
^^  lands  round  about  quickly  advanced,  and 
«  doubled  the  old  rent."     {Vide  letting  to  farm.) 

SECT.    XIV. 

It  is  in  fome  meafure  the  duty  of  a  Steward  to 
keep  a  ftriit  eye  over  the  mole-catcher,  whether 
he  catches  them  by  the  dozen^  or  by  the  year. 
In  Northamptonfhire,  it  is  common  to  give  two- 
pence per  mole,  where  the  mole-catcher  is  paid 
by  tale,  which  is  not  very  common ;  moft  far- 
mers let  their  farms  by  the  year,  then  on  the 
mole- catcher's  firft  entrance,  he  does  his  bed  to 
extirpate  the  whole  as  foon  as  poffible,  that  for 
the  future,  he  may  earn  his  annuity  with  eafe; 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  he  would  rather  leave 
fome  to  propagate,  that  he  may  have  fome  to 
catch  another  day.  But  fome  lazy  and  thought- 
lefs  farmers,  are  apt  to  tliink  moles  do  very  little 
damage  to   the  foil^   for  that  their  calls  being 

fpread 
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fpread  upon  the  land  greatly  iniproves  it ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  mifchief  is  very  great  where 
there  is  a  large  flock  kept ;  for  in  a  dry  Sum- 
mer, little  grafs  will  grow  where  the  foil  is  much 
burrowed  and  made  hollow  by  thcfe  purblind  pio- 
neers. 

It  is  alfo  the  care  of  the  Steward ;  or  at  leaflr, 
it  would  be  neceflary  for  him  to  fee  that  each  and 
every  tenant  levels  his  meadow  and  pafture-ground 
.  as  near  as  poffible  in  the  Spring  \  and  to  fpread 
the  mde-cafls  and  ant-hills,  that  the  ftroke  of 
the  fcythe  be  not  interrupted,  that  the  grafs  may 
be  cut,  as  it  were,  even  with  the  furface  5  it  being 
a  maxim  in  hufbandry,  that  one  inch  at  the  bottom 
is  worth  three  at  the  top. 

Although  it  is  faid  {and  in  fome  meafure  is  fo) 
that  one  inch  at  the  bottom  is  worth  three  at  the 
top ;  yet  on  land  that  is  ta  be  mowed  the  next 
following  year  alfo,  if  the  grafs  is  pared  up  very 
clofc  to  the  turf,  there  will  be  found  the  next 
feafon  as  much  more  wanting  as  was  gained  the 
former  year,  by  cutting  it  up  fo  very  clofc :  this 
I  had  from  an  eminent  farmer,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly hold  good,  when  the  fame  land  is  to  be  paf- 
.  ture  the  year  following.  {My  own  reafon  for  it  is) 
that  the  herbage  by  being  pared  clofe  to  the  turf, 
and  Winter  coming  on,  fo  chills  and  ftarves  the 
roots  of  the  grafs,  that  they  become  fterile,  and  are 
rendered  unfit  for  vegetation.  This  propofition 
will  undoubtedly  hold  in  open  fields  or  inck)- 
Aires,  when  the  grafs  is  cut  late  i  but  when  it  is 

cut 
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cut  about  MJ/ummery  I  think  it  can  be  no  de- 
triment, efpecially  if  the  land  be  dunged  be- 
fore the  approach  of  Winter. 

SECT.    XV, 

When  the  Steward  has  let  a  farm  well,  and  ai 
a  competent  advanced  rent,  as  certainly  moft  farms 
will  bear  or  admit  of,  more  efpecially  thofe  held 
at  an  old  rent,  or  at  what  they  were  let  at  fottj 
or  fifty  years  ago ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  as  money 
fluduates,  conlequently  land  muft  rife  in  value  ^ 
for  it  is  well  known,  and  recent  in  every  aged 
perfbn*s  memory,  that  butter  was  fold  formerly 
at  a  groat  a  pound  upon  an  average ;  but  now  * 
iix-per\ce  has  been  refufed,  and  not  only  butter^ 

,  but  all  other  articles  a  farm  produces,  are  very 
much  enhanced  in  price,  and  labourers  wages  the. 
fame  as  formerly,  or  at  the  old  accufbomed  prices  : 
fb  that  I  look  upon  farming  as  things  now  fbnd, 
to  be  the  beft  of  all  other  employments  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  ellates,  annuities,  &r.  to  be 
worfe  than  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  by 
a  fifth  part;  fo  that  by  the  joining  and  laying 
fmall  farms  into  greater,  ^nd  keeping  them  at  an 
ofd  rent,  the  farmers  will  vie  with  their  landlords ; 
and  their  dependants,  whetKer  in  trade,  or  their 
menial  JIaveSy  be  treated  in  a  manner  very  unbe- 

.  coming. 

A  Steward  in  advancing  or  raiting  a  farm, 
fhould  reafon  and  talk  to  the  farmer  in  his  own 

*  In  the  upper  part  of  Northamptonihire. 

way. 
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way,  by  telling  him,  he  cannot  expetSt  to  reAt  a 
farm,  now  a  pound  of  butter  is. fold  for  fix-p»ce« 
and  all  other  articles  in  pmportion,  as  when  the 
fame  were  fold  for  a  third  part  lefs ;  and  that 
moreover  now  by  the  new  invented  improve- 
ments of  land,  almoft  every  acre  of  indifferent 
and  poor  land  with  a  charge,  inconGderable  to  the 
improvement,  is  made  equal  to  two  or  three.  This 
way  of  reafoning,  will  undoubtedly  make  a  fuc^ 
ce&ful  impreffion  upon  the  tenants ;  for  this  be- 
ing arguing  with  them  in  their  own  way,  ind 
fighting  them  with  their  own  weapons,  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  greater  efieft  upon  them,  than 
all  the  rhetoric  the  moft  able  orator  is  mafter  of : 
£>  that  if  a  Steward  would  gaih  his  point,  he 
muft  not  expe£b  to  do  it  in  a  haughty,  bluftering 
manner,  which  fome  agents  take,  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  value  and  improvement  of  land,  or  by 
that  abominable  and  unjuft  method  of  poundage, 
which  muft  confequendy  fall  too  heavy  upon  the 
ihoulders  of  fome>  whilft  others  hardly  touch  it 
with  thdr  little  fingers. 

If  then  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  will  fufier 
themfetves  to  be  kd  into  this  fummary  way  of 
poundage,  they  may  be  the  ruin  of  feme  families, 
and  yet  not  prejudice  other  fome,  that  have  not 
been  railed  before.  Therefore,  before  any  fuch  thing 
as  an  advanced  rent  is  mentioned  to  the  feveral 
tenants,  the  Steward  is  to  confider  the  value  of 
every  parcel  and  piece  of  land  feparately,  and 
what  ufe  it  may  and  can  be  beft  applied  to>  confift- 

cntly 
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cntly  with  the  farm  in  general,  and  what  will  be 
the  charge  and  confcquence  of  improvement,  and 
then  mention  all  to  the  feveral  tenants,  arguing 
with  them  according  to  the  before-mentioned  way 
of  reafoning,  or  fomething  like  it,  as  the  cafe  in 
hand  may  beft  require:  by  fuch  methods,  and 
fair  calculations,  the  tenant  is  treated  in  an  ealy 
familiar  way,  and  a  conqueft  is  gained,  by  turn- 
ing his  own  weapons  upon  him:  but  then,  there 
may  be  fome  that  will  Hand  oiit  contumacious, 
and  will  not  be  beat  out  of  the  track  of  their 
£>refathers :  In  fuch  cafe,  the  ft'eward  or  2^ent,  is 
to  have  an  ingenious  over-racked  tenant  in  his 
eye,  ready  to  put  in  upon  refufel  of  any  of  the 
principal  tenants,  after  a  fair  calculation  of  the 
value  of  their  farms  have  been  made  appear  to 
them.     This  method  will  undoubtedly  and  in  ge^ 
,  neral  produce  good  efFe(5ts,  and  will  be  a  means 
of  breaking  all  confederacies  and  combinations 
among  them,  when  they  agree   one  and '  all  to 
make  no  advance  of  rent.    Therefore  the  firft  te- 
nant that  refufes  to  liften    to  reaibn   and  civil 
treatment ;  the  Steward  fliould  get  from  under  his 
hand,  that  he  refigns  his  farm,  by  drawing  up 
fomething  like  the  following. 

September  the  12th,  1759.  I  do  hereby  volun- 
tarily declare,  that  I  fhall  leave  the  farm 
which  I  have  rented  of  at  Lady-day 

next,   and  that  I  freely  confent,   that  the 
fame  may  be  let,  and  taken  and  rented,  by 

any 
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any  other  perfon  whatfocver,  and  that  he 
may  freely  enter  Upon  it,  at  the  time  laft 
above-mentioned. 

As  witncfs  my  hand,  the 
Witneffcd,  day  and  year  firft  abovc- 

B,  C.  written, 

D.  E.  A.  Z. 

•  Now,  it  commonly  happens,  that  he  makes 
fome  fcniplc  of  figning  this  his  refignation  ;  and 
defircs  two  or  three  days  to  confider  of  it,  and 
to  confult   Mr.  ^  the  high  {or  chief)  con- 

ftable,  who  is  of  a  fuperior  judgment  and  under- 
ftanding ;  and  more  efpecially  his  wife^  if  he  is 
under  that  fort  of  government ;  and  yet,  this  is 
highly  neceflary,  where  her  welfare  and  interefl: 
arc  fo  nearly  concerned.      The  confcquence  of 
which,  will  be  found  to  be,  that  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  tenant  will  come  again,  and  drive  a 
bargain.     But  if  it  fhould  happien  that  the  tenant 
is  unperfuadable,  and  figns  the  aforefaid  certifi-. 
cate,  this   will  bei  of  fingular  uie  in  procuring 
a  new  tenant,  for  they  make   a  fort  of  ccwifci- 
ence  of  taking  a  farm  over  another's  head,   as 
they  term  it,    although  an  abfolute  refufal  has 
been  given  ;  fo  that  for  want  of  fuch  teftimony, 
a  new  tenant  would  be  hard  to  be  got;  but  upon 
producing  this  paper  properly  attefted,  all  diffi- 
culties vanifh,  and  a  new  tenant  is  eafily  procur- 
ed to  anfwer  all  expedlatioiis  :  for,  as  I  have  had 
occafion  once  before  in  this  treatife  to  fay,  a  farm 

may 
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may  be  too  dear,  and  a  hard  bafgaih  to  one  malt, 
and  a  very  good  and  ch^ap  one  to  another;  fo 
much  difference  there  is  in  makiagiemieirlt. 

This  method  has  alfo  another  peculiar  efFeft } 
for  it  puts  a  final  (top  to  all  further  combina* 
tions  and  rebellions  againft  the  Lord,  which  are 
carried  on  in  a  ftupid  and  clownifh  way,  or  ra* 
ther  in  a  heathenifh  manner;  for  in  (bme  places 
it  is  ufual  with  the  tenants,  (as  Mr.  Laurence  ob^ 
fervcs)  to  aflemble  together  round  a  greai  ft<me^ 
upon  which  they  are  to  SPIT,  believing  this 
praftice  (joined  with  a  promife  of  what  thcf  » 
will  do  and  ftand  to)  to  be  as  iacred  and  bindings 
as  if  they  had  taken  a  corporal  oath ;  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  bind  themfelves  ih  a 
different,  although  in  a  manner  no  It&folemn  than 
the  former,  wz.The  tenants  aflemble  together  at  Ortc 
of  their  principal's  houles,  and  after  a  gbeat  many 
promifes  paft  amongft  them,  what  every  one  will 
ftand  to  and  abide  by,  one  df  the  chiefs  propofe, 
that  they  (hall  all  put  finger  in  HAT:  which  is, 
that  he  takes  his  hat  ofi^^  and  the  others  (landing 
round  him,  every  one  puts  the  fore-finger  of  hltf 
right-hand  into  it :  the  chief  at  the  fame  time  re- 
peating the  affirmdsion^  which  is  looked  upon  to  be 
no  kfs  facredf  and  as  binding  as  the  formen 

S  E  C  t.    XVL 

If  is,  and  ought  to  be  the  ftudy  and  endtevour 
of  a  ftpw:afd,  to  promote  the  eafe  and  comfort- 
able fubfiftcnce  of  his  I^r^s  tenants  and  depend- 
ants ^ 
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dants  i  fo  in  a  particular  manner,  he  fhould  en- 
deavour to  prevent  all  unneceflary  loads  and  in- 
cumbrances falling  upon  them ;  for  by  their  inad- 
vertently^ taking  in  and  harbouring  vagrants  and 
ftrangersy  they  bring  new  families  inhabitants  into 
the  pa;-ifli,  with  additional  charges  upon  them- 
iflves,  and  afterwards  repent  when  it  is  too  late. 

Thefe  inadvertencies  raife  the  poor-rates  and 
feffes  :  of  which  I  (hall  give  an  inftance  in  an  open 
field  parifh  I  very  well  know.  A  yard-land  fomc 
years  ago  was  let  at  twelve  pounds  fer  ann.  and 
is  now  let  but  at  ten,  occafioned  by  the  infcreafc 
of  the  poor's  feffes.  Therefore  in  finall  parifhes, 
and  more  efpccially,  where  the  land  is  moftly 
applied  to  dairying  and  feedings  and  where  there  is 
no  manufafture  carried  on,  it  is  proper  that  the 
tenants  be  reftraihed  by  covenants,  not  to  fettle 
a  fervant  in  the  parifh,  under  the  penalty  and  for- 
feiture of  forty  pounds.  And  indeed  it  isjujiice  to 
the  perfon,  to  prevent  his  Ictriing  in  a  place  where 
his  family  cannot  be  fupported  any  other  way  than 
by  his  own  labour;  and  his  children,  when  capable, 
can  have  no  other  employ,  than  to  eat  the  bread 
their  father  can  earn  for  them  j  neverthelefs  it  is 
neceffary  to  be  always  provided  of  fb  many  inha- 
bitants as  are  fufBcient  to  do  all  the  labour  the 
parifh  requires,  and  that  fuch  be  not  brought 
in  from  other  pariflies  to  do  it.  If  this  was 
fradlifed  throughout,  the  kingdom,  the  poor 
would  be  more  regularly  and  equally  difperfed, 
and  better  provided  for  than  at  prefent ;  but  where 

Vol.  I.  3  b  a  con- 
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^  confiderablc  mamifafture  is  carried  on,  there  » 
no  great  occafion  for  the' before -mentioned  re- 
ilraint^  for  the  greater  the  number  of  inhabitants 
iti  places  where  a  great  trade  is  carried  on,  by  fo 
much  more  will  the  LorJ^z  eftate  be  enhanced  in 
ralue,  and  the  poor  always  provided  for  befides. 

But  then,  manufadures  are  not  carried  on  in 
finall  cotnitry  villages,  (b  that  by  increafing  the 
parifhioners,  the  parifh  rates  are  increafcd,  and  the 
tenants  overburthcned^  and  by  their  being  ovcr- 
burthencd,  arrears  of  rent  enfue,  fo  that  the  Lord 
pays  all  at  laft  5  and  what  is  yet  worfc,  his  farms 
get  a  bad  name,  fo  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure tenants  at  any  rate,  to  take  them  off  his  own 
hands. 

Our  laws  have  well  guarded  againft  the  evil  of 
harbouring  vagrants  and  ftrangers,  but  for  want 
of  due  execution,  through  the  indolence,  and  in- 
aftivity  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  they  are  luf- 
fered  to  fettle  ia  parifhes,  and  confequently  fuh- 
je£t  fuch  places  to  the  before-mentioned  incon* 
veniencics.  Therefore,  the  Steward  or  agent  fhould 
take  the  utmoft  care,  and  be  vigilant  in  putting, 
the  laws  in  execution;  and  have  recourfe  to 
juilice  in  this  and  in  all  other  cafes,  where  the 
property  of  his  Lordy  and  that  of  his  tenants  and 
diependants  are  feparately,  or  mutually  concerned. 

The  Steward  (houki  alfi)  exert  himfelf  in  this, 
that  whenever  there  happens  a  quarrel  or  di4>ute 
between  one  tenant  and  another  about  trifles,  or  in- 
deed any  other  affair  where  property  is  concerned,. 

to 
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to  a£i:  as  a  mediator  between  themi  which  will 
prevent  law-fuits^  unhcccflary  expcnces^  and  loft 
of  time :  for  which  realbn,  I  have  infeirted  ibme 
ufefial  and  plain  copies  for  that  ver^  purpofe,  with 
jTpme  others,  wherein  the  Steward  may  be,  not 
Only  ferviceable  to  his  ZWs  tenants,  but  to  th^ 
neighbourhood  in  general  where  he  refides*  and 
that  inftead  of  a  bu^-kar^  he  may  gain  the  good 
will  of  all,  and  be  reprefented,  and  looked  upon 
as  a  perfon,  not  only  uiefiil,  but  valuable  in  hi^ 
generation. 

SECT;    XVil. 

tn  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  (late,  tile,^ 
and  lime  are  to  be  h^  at  a  reafonable  price,  the 
Sideward  (hould  oblige  4U  hia  Lord*^  tenants,  ta 
tover  their  houfes  with  (late,  or  tile,  as  a  better 
lecurity  againft  accidents  and  misfortunes  of  fire ; 
aiid  which  aUb  prevents  that  great  confumption  of 
firaw,  thatched  buildingjs  always  demand  and  call 
for.  Thatch  is  a  conunoA  covering  in  too  many 
tountry  villages,  but  it  robs  the  land  of  fuch  a 
manumi  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  it  is  leveiiely 
felt,  more  efpeciaUy  on  fuch  farms  where  little 
t\te  is  to  be  procured  bdGkles  what  the  premiiea 
produce.  The  Steward  ihoukt;  niake  ufe  of  all  tha 
rhetoric  and  hgic  he  is  mailer  of,  to  bring  the  te- 
nants into  this  way  of  thinking,  ^nd  demonftrate 
to  them,  how  much  it  Is  for  their  own  good,  as 
Well  as  that  of  the  public  community^    And  the 

B  b  a  Steward^ 
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Steward,  on  letting  his  Lorff^  eftates,  fliould  covtf-^' 
nant  and  agree  with  the  tenants,  that  when  any 
material  thatched  building  Ihilds  in  need  of  ftrip- 
ping,  that  they  cover  the  feme  with  flate,  or  tile 
{that  which  is  neareft  at  hand)  having  rough  timber 
allowed  and  afligned  them  by  the  Steward. ' 

The  Steward  alfo  when  he  draws  up  proper  co* 
venants  to  oblige  the  tenants  to  keep  up  their 
farms  in  a  due  courfe  of  good  hulbandry,  muft  by 
no  means  leave  out  this  material  one,  which  I 
have  inferted  in  its  proper  place,  viz.  not  to  com^ 
mit  wajle  of  any  forty  or  not  fubjeR  it  to  wafte  -,  as 
by  erefting  brick-kilns,  digging  of  clay,  other  than 
for  manuring  the  farm,  nor  to  fink  or  trench  for 
oker,  peate  for  fale,  coals,  ftone,  t^c.  without  en- 
tering into  frefh  covenants.  Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 
ferves,  that  for  want  of  fuch  reftriftions,  he  has 
known  fuch  praftices  as  the  ercfting  of  brick- 
kilns, 6?^.  carried  on,  and  kept  a  fecrct  from  the 
Lordy  and  even  for  want  of  fuch  a  covenant,  he 
has  known'  the  free-hold  tenants  pare  the  'turf  off 
the  beft  land,  and  carry  off  the  rich  mould  for 
ei^bt  or  ten  inches  deep,  to  improve  their  ojin 
land,  laying  the  turf  down  again,  and  after  fuch 
or  other  great  wafte  committed,  have  thrown  up 
the  land  into  the  Lord^i  hand,  to  make  the  beft 
of  it. 

SECT.  XtllL 

A  Steward  ihould  have  both  difcretion  and  judg- 
ment in  letting  his  larff%  farms,  efpecially,  if  he . 

finds 
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£nds  there  is  good  reafon  for  an  advance  of  rent^ 
in  which  cafe  I  chink  there  is  yet  one  circumftance 
remaining  that  nnay  miflead  him^  which  is,  that  he 
(hould  never  parcel  out  lands  to  fnuUl  freeholders 
where  there  are  large  coipmons  without //»/,  not' 
withftanding  they  would  give  twice  the  value 
(which  fome times  they  will  not  fcruple  to  offer)  for 
in  the  end  it  will  prove  a  very  great  prejudice  to  the 
Lord^%  tenants  in  general ;  becaufe  thefe  freeholders 
only  make  uie  of  thofe  lands  io  rented,  to  put 
their  cattle  upon  at  fuch  time  as  the  commons  are 
under  water  5  or  in  Winter,  when  very  cold,  and 
the  commons  being  open,  the  cattle  are  ready 
to  itarve :  fo  that  if  a  freeholder  has  a  houfe  and 
homeftead  of  a  fmall  value,  he  may  improve  the 
fame  by  taking  of  two  or  three  fmall  parcels  af 
land,  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  per  annum :  but  then^ 
if  this  is  fuffered,  the  commons  will  be  flocked  to 
that  degree,  that  the  Lord's  tenants,  who  occupy 
large  farms,  will  not  receive  that  proportion  of 
advantage,  which  perhaps  was  a  principal  motive 
that  induced  them  to  take  fuch  farms:  fo  the 
Steward's  getting  an  advanced  rent,  may  in  the 
end  prove  a  great  hinderance  to  the  improvement 
of  the  eftate  depending  upon  the  commons,  in 
part  or  in  the  whole. 

There  is  alfo  another  misfortune  attending  fuch 
manors  and  places  where  there  is  a  ftinf  of  com- 
mon in  the  common-fields,  which  is,  that  the 
richer  and  more  potent  tenants,  will  be  apt  to  over- 
ftock,  beyond  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  to  the  no 

\     B  b  3  little 
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)lttle  damage  of  the  lower  and  poorer  tenants,  whd 
ate  not  in  a  condition  to  buy  fuch  a  ftotk  as  they 
have  common  for.  In  this  cafe^  jt  is  the  duty  and 
<are  of  the  Steward,  to  fed  that  the  richer  t?enanta 
do  not  common  beyond  the  ftint^  without  paying 
the  poorer  fort  for  fuch  commons,  and  fyc  Qieep 
tommons  more  particularly  j  that  the  richer  tenant 
that  docks  for  the  poorer,  allow  him  his  dUe  Ihare 
Of  the  folding  or  penning  the  Iheep  according  to 
the  number  of  head  he  commons  for  him  *,  for  th6 
lofs  of  the  dung  is  a  very  material  article  to  a  poor 
man  that  wants  it,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  and 
llifficient  ftOck  makes  it  the  more  needful  and  nc- 
teflary.  The  Stewani  need  not  be  at  much  troo«- 
ble  to  find  who  overftocks,  for  .the  tenants  will 
readily  Impeach  one  another,  fo  that  it  will  be  eafy 
for  him  to  take  care  that  the  whole  be  not  over- . 
ftocked,  Thefe  abufes  ufcd  formerly  to  be  very 
JtriBhf  enquired  into  at  the  Ctmrt'-Btxrm^  or  Lord*% 
Omrt  \  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  too  much 
negle  Aed,  except  in  thofe  manors  where  the  Steward 
is  diligent,  and  will  exert  himfelf  by  prcfenting 
the  offenders;  and  it  ought  to  be  ftlll  more  his 
tare  when  he  finds  the  richer  tenants  have  agreed 
ftot  to  pttfint  one  another,  and  by  fomc  means  or 
other  to  crufti  thofe  poorer  tenants  that  dare  offer 
to  do  it,  or  otherwife  to  moleft:  them. 

ftut  in  rmtt  of  the  manors  and  parifties  that  I 
know  of,  where  thefe  is  a  ftint  of  common,  it  is 
pfual  to  let  iand  take  of  one  another.  As  to  Iheep^ 
|t  is  cuftomary  to  |et  a|id  take  them  by  the  head,  a^ 

fuppofc 
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fuppofe  a  peribn  has  common  for  four  hundred 
flieep,  and  puts  two  hundred  only  on  the  common ; 
in  this  cafe  he  has  two  hundred  commons  to  difpofe 
of,  and  it  is  in  his  own  power  to  let  thefe  other 
two  hundred  to  any  peribn  he  chufes,  and  thac 
will  take  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  perfon 
has  commons  for  two  hundred*  (heep,  and  is  de- 
firous  of  commonipg  more,  he  is  to  take  or  hire 
the  number  of  commons  he  wants  of  fome  other 
peribn  or  perfons  who  have  fuch  to  difpofe  of;  for 
if  he  turns ,  more  into  the  common  than  he  has  a 
right  to  do,  upon  intelligence  given  to  the  perfons 
appointed  at  a  veftry  or  otherwife,  to  deteft  fuch 
fraudulent  prafticcs  as  over-commoning,  6?r.  or 
who  upon  fufpicion  will  count  his  (heep,  ^c.  and 
what  are  ovej-commoned,  will  be  impounded,  and 
the  offender  laid  under  a  cuftomary  pecuniary  tnulSt^ 
and  alfo  (b  often  as  the  perfbn  is  found  to  offend  ; 
which  is  a  much  quicker  way  of  redrcfs  than  wait- 
ing till  the  LorcP^  Court  is  held  •,  but  in  this  cafe, 
if  the  offender  fliould  replevin  his  cattle,   it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  get  the  other  farmers  to  bind  them- 
felves  to  ftand  a  trial  at  law ;   but  it  moft  com- 
monly happens  that  thefe  over-commoners  rather 
chufe  to  fubmit  to,  and  pay  a  fmall  fine^  than  to 
ftand  a  trial  at  law,  wherein  they  are  fure  to  be 
calt ;  and  befides  are  fubjeft  to  an  amercement  ac 
the  Lord^%  Court  into  the  bargain. 

SECT.    XIX. 

In  this  feAion  I  beg  leave  to  infert  a  claufe 
which  might  have  been  more  properly  done  when 

B  b  4  I  was 
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I  Was  fpeaking  to  the  Lord ;  but  I  hope  .it  wiH 
♦not  be   thought  improperly   infgted  here,    wst, 
that  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  reftory,  vicarage,  or 
fchool,  &f^.  (fuppojing  them  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the 
Ijord)  where  there  is  no  provifion  made  for  re^ 
pairing  the  premifes,    that  upon  A  prefentation 
to  another  incumbent,   an  agreement  ^  ftridlly 
made  to  oblige  the  new  incumbent   to  plant   a 
confiderable   number  or  quantity  of  oaks^  <tfhs^ 
tlms^  ^c.   round  the  home  clofe,  or  other  pro- 
per place,  fuch  as  may  beft  agree  with  the  foil, 
which  will  be  ready  when  grown  up  to  ^fwer  the 
expence  of  any  new  building,  repairs,  alteration,, 
or  improvement  upon  the  premifes,  without  afr" 
fefting  the  deceafed's  widow,   or  family,  or  the 
new  incumbent ;  for  it  may  fo  happen,  that  fuch 
repairs,  fcf^.   may  coft  hipi  a  year's  income,   bc^ 
fore  he  can  make  things  fuitable  and  agreeably 
to  the  value  of  the  living  \  but  when  there  is  fuch 
provifion  made,  all  thefe  things  vanilh,  and  np 
incumbent  coming  in  upon  the  growth  of  fuch 
imber  will  cut  it  down,  but  for  the  intended  good 
yfe,    and  purpofe  aforefaid. 

But  whether  it  is  fimoqy  in  a  re£ior  or  vicar  tp 
enter  into  fuch  contrad  for  planting,  or  condition- 
ally nof  to.  cut  down,  I  leave  to  their  own  judg- 
pient,  and  to  that  bf  the  canonifts,  &c.  but  it  can- 
pot  be  fimony  with  regard  to  fchools. 

SECT.    XX. 

It  is  neceflary  {as  I /aid  in  fpeaking  to  tjpe  L$rd) 
that  the  Steward  be  always  a  furveyor  of  the  higlj- 

ways, 
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^ays,  in  the  parifti  where  he  refides,  and  that  he 
alfo  keep  a  narrow  and  clofe  look  over  the  fur- 
veyors  in  other  pariflies  where  he  is  concerned  for, 
and  exert  himfelf  in  feeing  that  his  L^^s  tenants 
and  the  freeholders  perform  thdr  dtity,  and  that 
the  materials  be  difpofcd  of  to  the  moft  and  beft 
advantage  5  and  where  he  fees  them  err,  to  give  them 
his  judgment  and  beft  advice,  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  confequence  of  bad  roads,  and  the^nefit 
and  advantage  of  good  cmes  ;  realbning  with  them 
in  a  mild,  not  in  a  heftoring  manner,  ibr  what- 
ever eflfed  a  haughty  behaviour  may  have  upon 
the  tenants,  yet  the  freeholders  will  rather  chufe 
to  be  led  than  drove,  notwithftanding  they  may  be 
compelled  to  do  the  duty  the  aft  of  parliament  re- 
quires. 

It  is  alfo  neceflary,  that  the  Steward  always  at- 
tends the  parilh  veftry,  and  fee  that  juftice  is  done 
to  the  poor  -,  that  thofe  that  are  unable  to  work,  by 
reafon  of  age  or  accident,  and  thofe  overburthened 
with  a  numerous  family  may  be  relieved  in  a  mannej: 
agreeable  with  their  different  neceflities  •,  and  aUb  to 
fee  that  thofe  that  are  able  to  work  get  their  bread 
by  labour  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  according  to 
their  capacity ;  and  alfo  that  thofe  that  can  work, 
and  will  not,  be  committed  to  hard  labour  in  the 
houfe  of  correction,  and  their  receive  the  wages 
due  to  idlenefi. 

N.  B.  I  would  not  be  underftood,  that  the  poor 
and  indigent  are  to  be  opprefTed,  as  in  too  jnaay 
places  an^  pariflies  they  ar^,  and  particularly  were 

fo 
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fo  from  the  be^ning  of  the  year  one  thoo* 
fimd  feren  htindred  and  fifty-fix,  to  near  the  end 
of  the  year  one  thouiand  feven  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  The  avaricious  fanners  always  complainix^ 
of  the  burthen  of  their  poor^  when  they  fold  one 
quarter  of  gram  f^w  near  what  three  were  worrh, 
and  grudged  that  their  poor  flams  fhould  eat  any 
thing  better  than  borfe-beans  and  barley^  and  glo- 
ried in  diis  their  oppreffion  and  poverty^;  but  let 
fuch  hard-hearted  wretches  confider,  diat  the  all- 
wife  Creator,  the  difpofer  and  diflTibutx>r  of  all 
things,  has  wifely  ordered  a  mutabilky  in  the 
world :  that  the  oflFspring  of  the  great  and  noble 
may  become  mean  and  poor ;  and  the  ofl&pring  of 
the  poor  and  needy  be  fometimes  {as  it  xvere  nd/ed 
from  the  dunghill)  to  fit  among  Princes.  So  that 
thofein  power,  and  above  others  (if  f hey  make  a 
proper  n^xion)  have  no  aifoluie  authority  to  domi- 
nter  and  opprefs^  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  poor 
have  as  little  reafoh  to  defpain 

TWs  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  pafl&ge  {to  the  he/t  of 
«5y  Hnmory)  in  Dr.  Heylen's  Geography,  of  a  cerr 
tain  potent  Indian  prince,  that  had  not  only  made 
great  conquefls  over  feveral  other  princes,  but  alfo 
t6c^  feveral  of  them  prilbners,  fo  that  being  lifted 
up  with  dame  Fortune's  favourable  fmiles,  ajxl 
thinking  himfclf  invincible,  ordered  his  chariot  to 
be  drawn  by  fix  of  thefe  his  vaflTal  princes ;  one 
day  being  fo  drawn  in  ilate,  he  obierved  one  of 
tfaem  often  looking  behind  him,  and  ^ed  him 
the  xtafim,  who  fiiid,  he  lodced  at  die  chariot 

wheels. 
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wheels,  ind  that  the  fpokes  put  him  in  mind  of 
ihe  inftability  of  fortune  ;  for  I  obftnre  {fays  be) 
that  that  fpoke  which  was  uppermoft  foon  bixomes 
lowermoll,  and  th«t  which  ia,  loweft  as  foon  be- 
comes uppermoft.  This  fetyrical  reproof  took 
fo  great  efieft  on  the  rifing  prince,  that  he  would 
not  be  drawn  in  that  maimer  afterwards.  And  I 
remember  a  faying  of  a  learned  and  eminent  do£lor 
of  our  church  {wbofi  memory  IJball  dlwsys  revere) 
that  he  obferved,  that  thofe  that  oppreiled  the 
povr,  or  committed  facrslege  upon  the  church, 
(hat  they  themfelves,  or  their  pofterity,  ver^  rarer 
ly  efcaped  impunifhedf 

SECT.    XXI.    , 

From  an  accurate  furvey  of  an  eftate,  the 
Steward  is  co  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  method 
(B^ery  tenant  makes  uie  of  to  pay  his  rent,  aiod 
tp  maintain  and  provide  for  his  i^ily ;  he  is  alfi> 
to  take  notice,  and  make*  a  memorandum  of  the 
crops  and  flocks  of  cattle  that  each  indifierent 
j^nd  fufpicious  tenant  keeps  and  feeds  upon  the 
feveral  forts  of  land,  whether  arable,  pafture,  or 
meadow ;  by  which  means,  he  will  be  not  onl^ 
able  to  judge  of  the  care  that  has  been  ufed  to 
improve  and  advance,  but  aHb  what  negleAs  have 
been  fuffered  to  fink  and  diminifh  the  feveral  pro- 
duces :  he  ihould  alfo  make  an  eftimatton  of  the 
number  of  quarters  of  grain  of  each  fort  the 
ploughed  land  produces ;  and  alio  the  number  of 
|oad^  or  tons  of  hay  that  come  from  the  mea- 

dows. 
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dows.  He  is  likewife  to  eftimate  the  number  g£ 
head  of  the  diffcwnt  forts  of  cattle  each  different 
tenant's  farm  will  maintain,  according  to  the  fize 
and  fpecies  every  different  fort  of  land  and  farm 
is  the  moft  proper  to  be  ftockcd  with ;  by  this 
means  he  may  be  a  conftant  check  upon  the  fuf- 
picious  tenants,  whether  they  keep  a  fufficlent 
flock  or  not,  for  a  deficiency  in  this,  is  as  bad, 
as  over-ftocking,  both  which  are  fatal  and  hurt- 
ful to  the  intereft  of  the  farmer.  There  arc  a 
number  of  farmers  fink  and  fail  through  want  of 
a  fijfficient  flock, .  notwithftanding  a  good  bar- 
gain; and  over-flocking,  and  improperly  flock- 
ing, leads  flrongly  the  fame  road. 

Several  farmers  fail  upon  good  bargains  through 
their  own  negligence,  not  for  the  want  of  fkill 
and  judgment,  but  for  want  of  oeconomy  ;  for  it 
is  the  vanity  of  fome  farmers  on  a  good  bargain 
to  let  all  the  world  know  it ;  thpy  muft  fet  up 
for  gentlemen,  and  vie  with  their  Lords^  till  they 
get  behind  hand,  and  thbn  make  ufe  of  every  in- 
direA  artifice  and  pra£lice  to  make  their  rent,  tQ 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  farm  ;  fo  that  if  thefe  fort 
of  farmers  are  fufFered  to  go  on  in  thefe  praftices, 
the  farm  and  the  tenant  both  pcrifli  together;  the 
farm  will  be  left  in  fuch  condition,  that  a  fuf- 
ficient  tenant  perhaps   cannot  be  procured,    but 
be  left  to  the  Lord  to  lay  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  on  it  (//  a  large  farm)  to  make  it  fit  for 
another  tenant  half  a  do2;en  years  afterwards. 


It 
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'  It  is  a  maxim  in  hufbandry,  that  a  farmer 
fhould  fell  two  rents  one  year  with  another  off  his 
farm;  befides  provifions  the  farm  produces  for 
the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  his  family ;  but 
there  is  more  than  the  difference  of  one  rent  in  ma- 
nagement, and  it  is  hard  for  an  ingenious  tenant 
to  pay  too  feverely  for  his  induftry.  Therefore  a 
Steward  before  he  makes  and  gives  his  laft  judg^ 
ment  of  tiie  value  of  a' farm,  (hould  be  well  in- 
formed what  the  neighbouring  good  landlords  let 
their  land  for^an  acre,  after  which,  by  ji  proper  allow- 
ance for  better  or  worfe,  the  true  value  may  be 
come  at,  or  very  near.  A  true  and  juftreg^  paid 
to  this  and  all  other  given  rules,  will  undoubtedly 
lay  a  proper  foundation  to  come  at  the  true  value 
of  an  eftate  between  Lord  and  Tenant^  which  fhould 
always  be  the  duty  and  care  of  the  Steward  to 
efieA;  for  although  the  Lord*s  land  ought  to  be 
let  to  the  beft  advantage,  yet  the  tenant  fhould 
not  be  racked ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  farming  is  a  fourib  or  at  leaft  a  fifib 
part  better  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ^o. 

Racking  of  tenants  always  tends  (o  the  difler^ 
Tice  as  well  as  the  difcredit  of  the  Lord*,  who  by 
being  led  into  it  inadvertently,  has  often  fuftained 
great  lofs  in  his  rents,  and  in  the  end  is  lead  to  the 
ftool  of  repentance. 

After  an  ellate  is  properly  let  and  covenanted 
for,  the  Steward  fhould  fee  that  the  tenants  keep 
theur  different  farms  up  in  a  due  courfe  of  good 
hufbandiy^  that  there  be  no  danger  of  the  rents 

(ink- 
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ain  to,  or  lefs  than  what  they  were  fof* 

^lin€^'  let  at,    f  o  prevent  this  undcfirable  cir* 

/   ^EHmftanoet  the  Steward  (houki  ice  that  all  the  tc- 

<d^  ^*  ^  Hants  pundually  perform  all  and  ^very  covenant 

;^ .  \^f^  which  they  agreed  to  in  their  leafed  j  and  it  (hould 

#^\«^^         not  be  forgot  to  Uy  a  penalty  to  each  covenant^ 

ili^  as  tfaofe  I  have  drawn  up  in  this  treajafei  for  the 

finking  of  feveial  fine  eftate^,  have  been  owing  to 
irregular  and  uncoveoanted  practices* 

As  CD  fmaU  farms,  it  is  but  of  Iktle  lervice 
to  leale  them»  fi>r  fuch  tenant!  commonly  Iwm 
but  litde  fubftance.  Therefore  the  beft  way  to 
manage  them,  when  they  tranigreia  the  rules  of 
gcxKl  hujfbaadry,  13  to  reprove  them^  and  ^tpo^ 
nifli  them  to  aft  otherwife  for  the  future;  Im^i  '^ 
this  has  not  th^  defired  e&d^  then  it  is  beft  to 
set  rid  of  them  as  foon  as  pollibie,  although  witb 
jbme  lofs.  But  flill  care  (jio^ld  be  taken^  that 
they  be  employed  in  fome  other  bufineis  to  gat 
their  bread  in,  and  that  they  be  not  l^rou^t  to 
utter  d^ruBion. 

SECT.    XXlI. 

1  have  one  reafon  tx>  offer  why  fome  farmert 
fail  in  the  worid  that  are  careful  and  induArtoua 
men,  and  upon  a  cheap  bargain  (  which  is  for  want 
of  (kill  or  judgment,  or  by  being  dilatory  in  keq>« 
k)g  their  accounts,  there  being  but  few  of  theie 
fort  of  people  that  keep  any  account  at  all,  e itheir 
ef  their  income,  or  their  oMC-goings,  which  ihouid 
be  carefully  don^  by  every  perfoo  In  bufitttft/  M 

is 
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is  forprizing  diat  thefe  fort  of  poopk  flioul 

moft  ignorant  and  illiterate  of  all  others  that7fii|i&/% 

any  creditaWe  employ ;  I  would  not  be  undcrftod^  ^^ 

that  I  riican  ail  are  fo,  for  I  know  feveral  very  inge->   ^  Kjk. 

nious  men  of  the  jJrofeffion  j  but  I  meaa  there  are .  ^f^^^ 

very  few  that  underftand  how  to  keep  any  account         ^mJ^ 

at  all,  which  in  a  great  meafure  prevents  their  ^j^ 

fucceedif^  6>  well  as  they  otherwife  might  do; 

for  after  a  £utner  has   been  ibme   time   upon 

a  farm,  it  is  common  for  him  to  iay,  I9y«  ftock 

is  £>  much  heUer  or  wor/e  than  when  I  entered ; 

but  if  be  is  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  improve  his  ftockt 

and  get  a  fum  at  tntereft,  he  is  generally  com^ 

pli^ning  againft  his  farm  9s  a  bad  bargain,  axid  "  ' 

againft  the  fteward  for  being  too  much  in  his 

Z.^^8  intereft. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  would  be  proper 
&r  the  Steward,  and  I  would  adviie  him,  to  ufe 
all  perfuafive  arguments  to  prevail  on  the  tenants^ 
at  the  nioft  leifure  time  of  the  year,  to  put  their 
ibns  to  fchooly  to  learn  writing,  and  ibme  uieful 
accounts,  that  they  may  be  more  capable  than 
their  faihers  of  kee^nng  their  accounts^  and  like^ 
wife  be  more  fit  and  capable  to  diicharge  their 
truft  with  credit  and  reputation,  in  ferving  the 
feveral  pariIh*offices. 

I  remember  psnticularly,  that  being  impannelled 
to  ferve  on  a  jury  on  the  coroner's  inqueft,  that 
there  were  but  three  of  the  twelve  befides  my« 
felf  that  could  fign  their  names  to  the  inquifition^ 

and 
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md^^lM  them  farmer  tenants  to  the  Lordof  tJid 
'  maoo^,  where  the  inquifition  was  made. 
..  N.  B-  A  farmer  in  great  bufmefsj  Jbould  keep  his 
accounts  in  as  good  order ^  and  as  clear  as  a  merchant i 
or  great  tradefman^ 

SECT.    XXIII. , 

Where  the  Lord  is  the  impropriator^  he  corife- 
quently  has  the  great  tythes  to  difpofe  of  at  his  plea- 
fure,  it  fliould  therefore  be  the  care  and  wifdom 
of  the  Steward,  to  let  them  in  SVhole  or  in  par- 
'  eels,  to  fuch  tenahts  as  have  the  word  land,  and 
if  he  parts  them,  to  let  thofe  come  in  for  a  pro- 
per (hare  whofe  lands  lie  at  the  greateft  diftance  . 
from  home*  and  from  the  convenicrtcy  of  dUng  and 
manure,  and  not  to  let  them  to  the  freeholders^ 
though  otherwife  tenants,  on  any  confideration  5 
becaufe  thcfe  will  be  fure  to  enrich  their  own  free- 
hold lands,  and  let  the  Z(?r^s  fhift  for  themfeives, 
more  efpecially  fo  when  their  leafes  are  near  ex- 
piring •,  fo  that  by  being  let  to  thofe  that  are  tenants 
only,  the  Lord's  land  is  fure  to  have  thcf  benefit^ 
although  not  in  proportion  jind  alike ;  but  where 
the  whole  foil  is  the  Lord%  it  is  proper  to  let  every 
one  his  own,  and  every  parcel  of  land  wiU  receive 
a  juft  proportion. 

It  is  cuftomary  in  moft  places  and  parilhes  for  the 
church- wardens  to  pay  for  fparrow- heads,  foxes^ 
and  other  vermin.   Where  the  Lord  is  the  impropri-' 
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tkdfj  and  efpecially  if  he  keeps  the  great  tythes 
in  hand,  not  to  fuffer  fucb  things  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  conjiabte  or  other  parifli-officer  •,  which  is 
now  newly  brought  in  pradticfe  iti  Tome  parilhes, 
where  that  abominable  cuftom  of  down » craft 
prevails,  which  is  done  purely  to  bring  in  the 
great  tythes  to  pay  their  fharej  but  I  do  not 
fchink  that  thefe  clown-craft  gentlemen  would  tak'^ 
it  themfelves  \  for  they  would  bring  this  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  repairs  of  the  chancel  is  a  good 
deal  more  Ihail  equivalent  to  the  repairs  of  the 
church  for  the  other  part  of  the  land,  fo  that  where 
the  great  tythes  are  the  L^ri's,  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  ho  new  incumbrances  ought  to  be 
laid  upon  the  tythes,  for  the  reafon  aforefaid  ;  for 
whatever  new  name  it  may  bear,  or  whatever  fpe- 
cious  pretence  may  be  brought  to  juftify  fuch 
pra6]tice,  it  is  flill  but  a  colour,  and  a  new  name 
for  facrilege. 

The  Steward  (hould  always  be  tipon  his  watch,' 
to  prevent  the  freeholders  iilcloiing  any.  part  of 
their  lands  in  the  common  fields,  which  they  will 
convert  into  fdfiurf^  and  by  this  means  leflcn  the 
tiUageji  and  confequently  the  value  of  xkitjytbes^^ 
and  if  they  b?  not  prevented  in  time,  they  may 
bring  about  a  general  inclofure  on  their  own 
terms. 

r 

SECT.     XXIV. 

It  Ihould  be  alfo  the  care  and  duty  of  a  Steward 

to  fee  that  all  materials  the  eftate  produces  for 
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manure,  or  fuch  as  can  be  converted  into  manure^ 
fuch  as  lime-Jicney  tnarky  cod-ajhesy  htlp-ajhesy  were^ 
Jhellsy  or  fea-fandy  &c.  be  only  ufcd  and  difpofed  of, 
and  diftributed  among  his  Lord^s  tenants,  and  not 
to  and  among  the  freeholders  and  others  in  the 
neighbouring  parijhes.  Thefe  materials  are  very 
valuable  to  the  tenants,  and  being  kept  for  their 
ufe  only,  are  great  improvers  of  the  Lor^s  efl^tes, 
both  in  rent  and  richnefs  of  the  land ;  but  fuch 
things  the  Steward  is  apt  to  difpofe  of  to  others  to 
fill  his  own  purfe ;  and  there  are  many  other  articles 
too  tedious  here  to  mention,  and  which  I  ftiall  for- 
bear faying  any  thing  of,  except  that  lawfu}  one, 
viz.  the  poundage  of  woods  ;  for  every  -perfon  fie 
and  proper  to  be  employed  as  a  Steward,  knows 
jujlice  from  injufticcy  and  right  from  wrong. 

SECT.    XXV^ 

A  Steward  fliould  make  it  his  care  that  rw> 
part  of  his  LorJ^%  cftate  be  flocked  with  rabbits, 
except  on  large  commons^  &c.  and  which  lie  two 
or  three  miles  diftance  from  other  more  profitable 
and  valuable  land.  Mr.  Laurence  obferves,  that  the 
indolent  fteward  on  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
eftates  in  Lincolnfhire,  fuffered  the  tenants  to  ftock 
their  farms  with  rabbits  upon  a  light,  blowing 
fand,  which  when  burrowed  by  them,  became 
cafily  fubjedt  to  the  violence  of  the  winds  j  and 
accordingly  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 

good 
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good  land  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  farm',  have 
been  covered  with  a  deep  fand  in  lefa  than  a  year. 

It  (hould  alfo  be  the  care  of  the  Steward 
that  none  of  the  tenants  gather  up  cow-dung  and 
dry  it  to  burn,  as  is  too  commonly  praftifcd  in 
Buckinghamfliire,  and  fome  other  counties  where 
fuel  is  fcarce,  which  is  no  little  prejudice  to  the 
farm. 

A  Steward  where  his  Lord  is  difpofed  to  pur- 
chafe,  ihould  make  the  beft  enquiry  he  is  able 
among  the  freeholders  within  or  near  his  Lord"^ 
manors,  firft  by  an  indifferent  peribn  to  found 
them,  and  where  there  is  a  likelihood,  to  apply 
himfelf  for  the  ufe  of  his  Lord\  and  when  any 
diftant  ellate  is  upon  fale,  and  his  Lord  is  inclina- 
ble to  purchafe,  he  ftiould  go  to  .every  one  of  the 
tenants,  and  prevail  upon  jthem  to  Ihew  him  their 
acquittances  for  as  niiany  years  paft  as  poflible ; 
by  this  means,  he  will  come  at  the  true  value, 
and  by  the  noble  rule  of  COMPARISON,  will 
be  able  to  know  whether  it  will  bear  an  improved 
rent  or  not,  which  in  a  little  time  it  may,  if  the 
foil  is  of  that  fort  that  will  admit  of  improve- 
ment, and  more  efpecially  fo,  if  it  has  not  felt 
much  of  it  already,  and  moreover,  if  it  is  let  on 
an  old  rent,  and  well  timbered;  and  where  all 
thefe  occur,  fuch  eftate  cannot  well  be  purchafcd 
too  dear,  even  at  cent,  per  cent. 

But  there  is  a  praftice  which  too  much  pre- 
vails when  an  eftate  is  intended  for  fale,  to  rack 
and  fcrew  the  tenants  up  in  their  rents,    more 
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than  their  feveral  farms  will  bear/  in  order  ta  fell 
ic  for  more  than  it  is  worth ;  and  the  landlord  ta 
make  the  tenant  fome  facisfa£tion,  will  pay  all  the 
parifh  rates,  and  perhaps  make  the  farmer's  ^wife 
a  prefent  befidds  ;  but  by  gentle  and  ftrift  enqui- 
ries, the  Steward  may  come-  at  the  trtfth,  and 
prevent  his  Lord  being  impofed  on  in  the  pur- 
chafe. 

Whcrt  the  Lord  repairs  his  tenant's  houfes,  €s?r.r 
or  when  there  isoccafion  to  ufe  a confiderablequan- 
tity  of  lath,  it  would  be  proper,  that  the  Steward  get 
it  run  out  of  the  butts  <^(  oak-fpires,  or  from  the 
hutts  of  Yome  ordinary  ftuflF ;  for  the  bottom  part 
of  ordinary  and  coarfc  ftufF  may  be  good,  when 
the  upper  part  is  of  little  value,  or  three  feet  and 
an  inch  may  be  cut  off  from  fome  pieces  with- 
out lofs,  and  the  other  part  may  be  a  propeir 
length  for  fome  other  ufe  it  is  intended  for.     By 
this  means  tlie  lath  may  be  run  of  a  proper  fizr 
for  all  purpofes,  and  half  the  price  faved ;  for 
three  feet  of  timber  will  run  fix  bunches  of  heart 
and  two  of  fip  lath    of  the  common    fize,  and 
v/ood  of  fourken-pence  per  foot,  will  dp   for   the 
purpofe  :  fo  that  three  feet  of  timber  at   ij.  2^. 
per  foot,  is  3^^.  6d,  and  the  rending  of  eight  bunches 
at  3^.  per  bunch,   is  is.   which  makes   5J.    6d* 
And  fix  bunches  of  heart  lath  at  is.  6d.  per  bunch, 
is  95.  and  two  bundles  of  fap  at  is.  per  bunch, 
is  2S.  and  makes  i  u.    So  that  let  this  be  done  in 
what  part  of  the  kingdom  focver,  where  the  value 

of 
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of  .timber  and  labour  is  different,  yet  the  fanie 
will  hold  good  in  proportion ;  and  by  a  timely 
forefight,  may  always  be  provided  when  fuch  ^ 
commodity  is  wanted.  ^, 

SECT.    XXVI. 

It   is,  and  fhould   be  the  care  and  duty  of  a 
Steward,  to  fee  that  the  feveral  tenants,  whether 
farmers  or  others,  keep  their  feveral  houfes  and 
other  edifices  in  good  repiair.     When  an  improve- 
ment is  made  on  an  eftate,  and  a  new  tenant  ad- 
..    mitted,  the  Lord  commonly  puts  all  the  buildings, 
i^c.  into  tenantablc  repair-,  but  after  that,   it  is 
reafonablc  they  fhould  be  kept  fo  by  the  tenants, 
having  rough  timber  afligned  them  by  the  Stew- 
ard to  do  the  fame,  ,and  not  left  to   their  own 
wills,  to  haggle  and  cut,  and  make   what  fpoil 
they  will,  under  a  miftaken  notion  of  hcufe-bote^ 
plough'bote^  jirt'hoU^  cart-bote.    Thefe  indeed  have 
been  allowed  to  tenants  for  three  lives,  as  alfo  to 
copy-holders  on  lives^  but  hardly  ever  to  tenants 
at  will,  and  on  ftort  leafes.     A  ftridl:  application  of 
thefe  rules,  will  not  only.preferve  the  timber  and' 
woods,   but  alfo  prevent    any  bills    for  repairs^ 
which  are  a  confiderable  burthen  upon  eftates. 

And  with  regard  to  mills  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
nominations, they  are  very  neceffary ;  but  are  th* 
moft  unprofitable  part  of  an  eftate,  more  efpe- 
^ially  fo,  where  the  Lord  finds  all  utenfsls^  ^Jlonef^ 
wheels^  cogs^'  &c.  wliich  are  always  devouring  and 
ftcyer  fatisficd.     In  order  therefore  to  put.  an  end 
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to  this  conftant  demand  and  annqal  rent-charge, 
it  would  be  proper  to  agree  with  the  miller,  or 
occupier  of  fuch  mills,  to  pay  a  certain  rent  agreed 
for  {as  much  as  can  pojfibly  be  got)  and  let  him  a 
leafe,  and  he  to  be  at  the  charge  of  all  repairs 
whatfoever,  having  rough  timber  allowed  him, 
fuch  as  the  eftate  produces,  exclufive  of  coggs, 
and  fuch  trifles.  But  then,  mill  ftones  are  a  con- 
fiderable  article,  and  not  fuppofed  to  want  a  fupply 
'  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years,  or  the  time  the 
mills  are  leafed  for,  and  yet  perhaps  at  the  fame 
time  a  third  part  or  half  of  them  worn  out.  It  is 
hard  upon  the  next  tenant  to  enter  into  the  fame 
articles,  as  he  comes  ih  upon  unequal  terms.  In 
,  this  cafe,  I  would  advife  the  Steward  on  his  firft 
leafing  the  mills,  to  covenant  with  the  miller, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  leafe,  he  (hall  pay  a 
certain  fum  for  the  wear  of  the  mill-ftones  :  then 
on  the  coming  in  of  a  new  tenant,  it  may  be 
agreed,  that  he  (hall  enter  upon  the  mills  at  fuch 
a  rent,  and  that  there  is  fo  much  money  left  by 
the  laft  tenant  in  confideration  of  ftones ;  and  if 
tliis  tenant  enters  into  the  like  covenants  as  the 
former,  and  fo  fuccefiivejy,  the  mills  will  be  kept 
in  a  continual  good  condition  and  repair,  without 
finking  the  Lor^s  rent,  and  without  hurting  and 
affefting  any  one  particular  tenant.  I  know  a 
certain  gentleman,  that  always  lets  his  eftates  for 
fo  much  clear,  and  the  tenants  do  all  repairs 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  having  rough  timber 
allowed  ibem;  and  they^  alfo  pay  all  national  taxes, 
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vnth  all  other  draw-backs  whatfoever ;  and  befides, 
each  tenant,  on  certain  farms  lying  convenient 
for  the  purpofe,  is  obliged  to  find  the  carriage 
of  two  loads  of  coals  in  the  proper  feafon.  Theie 
and  the  above-mentioned  difl^urfements  being  left 
out  of  his  accounts^r  render  them  quite  eafy  in  exa- 
mining,  and  the  Latd  may  fee  at  one  view,  what 
his  eftate  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  And  every 
Steward  in  drawing  up  his  accounts,  fhould  let 
every  thing  forth  in  its  cleared  light,  that  his 
Lor  J  may  fee  that  he  not  only  fludies  his  interefi^ 
but  his  eafe  aIfo« 

SECT.    XXVII. 

When  a  tenant  leaves  a  farm,  the  Steward 
Ihould  fee  that  he  does  not  over-ftock  his  paf- 
tures  and  meadows  the  laft  month  or  two,  by 
taking  in  Joiftments,  which  is  not  only  againft 
reafon^  but  2ig^\n& Jujiice  too;  but  provided  the 
tenant  has  not  entered  into  covenant  upon  it, 
I  cannot  fee  how  he  can  be  prevented  from  doing 
what  he  will  with  his  own.  It  would  be.  therefore 
^dvifeable  in  the  Steward  when  he  lets^  a  farm,  to 
infcrt  a  covenant  to  prevent  this  evil  for  the  fu- 
ture hi  the  fucceeding  tenants,  and  agree  with  the 
tenant  in  pofleflion,  on  as  reafonable  terms  as  he 
cari.  In  fome  places,  and  on  fome  farms,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  leave  at  May-day,  and  even  on 
fome,  to  leave  at  Martinmas,  which  is  worft  of 
all ;  which  makes  the  Steward's  care  the  more  ne- 
ceflary,  to  prevent  the  before-mentioned  abufes  aa 
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jnuch  as  poffiblc ;  for  meadows,  or  Und  of  the 
befl:  quality,  when  eat  down  to  the  turf  at  May- 
day, can  produce  but  very  little  hay  the  Summer 
following,  and  the,  new  tenant  not  be  able  to  make 
half  the  rent  of  them  the  firft  year,  which  is  but 
9>  bad  beginning.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
wifhed  that  this,  cqftom  of  leaving  at  May- day, 
^gnd  Mardnmas,  was  abolifticd,  as  it  vrould  be  no 
bard  thing  to  be  done,  and  bring  in  that  only,  of 
leaving' at  Lady-day.  For  fuppofe  a  perfon  leav- 
ing at  May-day,  Ihould  talce  a  new  farm  which  he 
is  to  enter  upon  at  Lady-day,  for  an  ample  consi- 
deration, he  would  gladly  pack  oflf  to  his  new  farrn 
at  the  time  he  enters  upon  it. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  the  Steward 
a  hint,  that  he  prevents  and  does  not  fuffer  the 
tenants  on  his  Lord's  eftates,  to  fell  off  their  farms 
as  litde  hay  and  ftraw  as  ppffible,   and  that  he 
oblige  them  to  fpend  the  fame  on  the  premifes  : 
but  in  a  fcarce  time,  when  hay  fells  dear,  and 
near  Loiidon,  or  any  other  great  city  or  tow^i^ 
where  a  great  advantage  can  be  made  of  it,  andi 
•which  conftqupntly  enhances  the  value  of  a  farm  3; 
and  at  the  fame  time  dung  and  cqmpoft  are  tQ 
be  had  at  an  eafy   rate,   to  reftore  the   riches,  • 
the  felling  off  the  hay  and  ftraw,   takes  away  \ 
a  tenant  that  makes  ufe  of  this  opportunity  of 
gaifJi   Ihould  be  obliged  under  ftridt  articles  and 
covenants,  to  bring  three  loads  of  dung  in,  for 
pi^  load  of  hay  or  ftraw  carried  out ;   but  where 
jio  dung  can  be  had  but  what  the  premifes  pro-; 
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^ucc,  the  tenants  fliould  be  reftrained  from  felling   . 
any  hay  or  ftraw,  other  than  ftraw  for  covering 
cottages,  fcff.  On  the  LorJ^%  eftate,  in  the  fame 
parifh,  where  the  old  thatch  and  ftraw  pulled  off, 
may  be  had  in  return. 

And  it  is  neceffary  here  to  obferye,  that  con- 
ftantly  and  yearly  mowing  of  meadows,  weakens 
the  foil,  and  produces  tfour  and  coarfc  grafs  5 
therefore  the  Steward  fliould  oblige  the  tenant  to 
alter  the  property,  by  an  alternate  mowing,  and 
feeding,  viz.  mow  one  year,  and  feed  the  next, 
fo  that  the  meadow  Jand  is  to  be  kept  in  two  parts, 
pne  to  ferve  the  other,  which  will  keep  the  foil  firm 
ftnd  fine, 

SECT.    XXVIII. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  fliould  be  the  care  of  a  Stew- 
ard, to  meafure  all  the  work  of  the  feveral  me- 
chanics employed  upon  his  Z^rJ'a  eftates,  com- 
mitted to  his  truft,  and  compare  their  meafure 
with  his  own,  and  upon  any  confiderabledifparity, 
to  re-meafure  the  work  befor?  them,  and  hear  their 
objedlions. 

What  more  immediately  put  me  in  mind  of  this, 
was,  that  a  certain  pair  of  fawyers,  that  worked  for 
a  certain  abfent  Lord^  employed  by  his  under  agent^ 
gave  it  out  for  faft  {and  it  is  generally  believed  to  he 
frutb)  that  they  could  fpend  fix  fliillings  per  week  ' 
f  ach,  and  clear  eighteen  fliillings  a  week  each  man 
befides,  and  would  fay,  that  they  could  earn  three 
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(hillings  and  fix-pence  a*piece  by  one  o'dock  in 
the  afternoon. 

I  think  this  (jpgle  inftance  enough  to  put  every 
juft  and  heneft  steward  upon  his  guard,  and  a  fuA- 
cicnt  hint  for  every  Lord  to  be  a  little  circumlpc6k 
who  he  employs  for  his  agent  in  regard  to  fidelity 
as  well  as  abihty :  to  the  want  of  which  of  thele 
we  ought  to  lay  it  to,  and  attribute  the  great  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  fawyers,  I  leave  with  my  judicious 
readers  •,  but  upon  one  of  them  being  turned  ofi^ 
a  frefli  man  admitted,  he  declared  he  would  ac- 
quaint ,  on  which  he  was  re^admitted  with^ 
out  cerananj. 

I  fliall  therefore  g^ve  a  hint  of  ibme  advantages 
allowed  to  workmen* 

Sawyers  are  allowed  double  mcafure  for  the 
breaking  kerf,  if  the  piece  fquares  eighteen  inches 
and  upwards ;  if  under,  fingle  meafura  only :  as 
fuppofe  a  piece  twenty-five  inches  fquare,  and  there 
are  twenty-four  kerfs,  the  fawyers  are  paid  for 
twenty-five.     Framing  of  buildings,  by  the  fquare 

fuperficial. '^^ Joiners  work,  fuperficial. In' 

ftone  walls,  *  the  mafon  is  paid  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  from  end  to  end,  and  round  the  end  if 
hewn,  and  the  pike  or  the  triangular  end  of  an  end 
{or  bell)  wall  is  allowed  as  whole  work,  more  efpe- 

daily  fo,  if  there  are  pinning,  or  water-tables. - 

All  brick  walls  are  reduced  to  a  brick  and  half 

thick,  which  is  called  the  ftandard  thicknefs. 

In  flating,  tiling,  thatching,  £sfr.  the  operator 
meafures  from  the  center  of  the  ridge  round  the 

eaves 
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caves  to  the  wall,  and  the  line  doubled  makes  the 
breadth,  and  fo  far  as  the  trowel  goes  is  accounted 
the  length,  or  other  fide :  but  when  one  fide  only 
is  covered,  the  breadth  is  accounted  from  the  fur- 
ther fide  of  the  ridge  fo  far  as  the  trowel  goes, 
and  round  the  eaves  to  the  wall,   and  dormant 

windows  the  fame,  although  in  the  roof. Stucco 

work  is  meafured  by  length  running  meafure. 

Painters  work,  fuperficial  meafure,  and  the  line 
crulhed  into  every  part  where  the  brufti  touches. 
—Glaziers  work,  fuperficial. — —Paving,  fuper- 
ficial by  the  foot  or  yard,   with  pebbles  by  the 

£quare. Plumbers  work  by  weight.    ' 

As  the  meafuring  of  work  greatly  depends  upon 
the  judgment,  as  well  as  honefly  and  fidelity  of 
the  Steward  5  fo  it  is  very  improper  for  the  Lord 
to  conftitiite  one  of  his  own  mechanics  to  fupply 
the  place  of  his  Steward,  or  to  be  made  his  under 


agent. 


SECT.  XXIX. 


A  Steward  on  his  furveys,  (hould  ftridtly  obfervc 
whether  his  Lor^s  tenants,  and  the  freeholders,  as 
often  as  there  is  occafion,  and  neceffity  requires, 
fcour  up  and  clcanfe  the  ditches  on  their  feveral 
farms,  in  order  to  carry  08^  the  water  into  the  rilb, 
brooks,  and  fewers,  &r.  and  alio  that  he  take  no* 
tice  of  all  thofe  that  lay  fl:raw  and  compoft  in  the 
ftreets  and  common  highways,  which  greatly  ob- 
ftrufts  the  paflage,  and  alfo  makes  the  good  de- 
signs abortive  in  making  the  ftreets  clear,  pcrfedt, 

and 
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and  pailable :  in  order  therefore  to  put  a  (top  to 
this  unfeemly  and  (lovenly  cuftom,  the  Steward 
fliould  prefent  all  fuch  ofienders  at  the  Lord*^ 
court,  without  rcfpeft  of  perfons,  that  they  may  be 
fined  according  to  Jaw;  in  which  all  others  tAac 
break  the  cuftom  of  the  manor  fhould  be  prefented, 
by  which  means  all  things  within  the  parilh  and 
precinfbs  of  the  manor  would  be  kept  in  decorum 
and  good  order. 

The  Steward  (hould  therefore  by  reafoning  and 
other  pcrfuafive  motives  prevail  upon  his  JLord  to 
hold  a  court  every  year,  even  in  thofe  manors. 
where  fines,  fcfr.  are  very  fmall  and  trifling,  evca 
although  he  is  fomething  out  of  pocket  by  it  j  for 
the  holding  of  a  court,  and  by  the  Steward's  vigi- 
lance, the  pariflf  is  properly  governed  like  a  little 
commonwealth^  and  the  Lord  relpedled  as  the  wor- 
thy head. 

For  the  better  carrying  off  all  ftagnating  and 
(landing  water  from  the  little  trenches,  ditches, 
drains,  t?r.  it  is  neceffary  that  the  Steward  (houl4 
exert  himfclf,  and  fee  that  the  tenants  and  free- 
holders, do  out  of  the  parifh  dock,  provide  a  plough 
of  a  proper  fize,  to  cut  large  trenches  in  the  fields, 
commons,  i^c.  to  take  off  the  water  that  drains, 
from  the  furrows  of  the  lands  and  furlongs,  Cfff. 
and  carry, it  to  feme  adjoining  rill,  rivulet,  6?<?. 
by  thi$  method  the  fields,  ^c.  are  kept  dry,  and 
it  gready  prevents  the  rot  among  the  fheep,  fo 
fatal  in  a  great  many  fields.  'This  plough  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  d::fcription  of  ploughs  j  and  it  is 
-    -  tho 
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the  moft  valuable  of  any  public  thing  belonging  to 
a  parifli,  and  by  being  timely  and  properly  applied, 
may  in  fome  one  year  be  five  hundred  pounds  ad- 
vantage to  the  parilhioners,  in  preferving  their 
Iheep  frdm  that  pernicious  diforder. 

N.  B.  It  is  neceffary  that  the  Lord  keep  at  hk 
tnanfion-boufe  two  or  three  dozen  or  njore  of  leather 
buckets,  with  proper  ladders,  hooks,  tff.  in  cafe 
of  fire  (from  which.  Good  Lord  deliver  us.)  It  may 
ftlfo  be  neceffary  to  be  provided  of  a  proper  fire- 
engine,  or  two,  thefe  will  not  only  be  always 
ready  for  the  ufc  of  the  Lord^  in  cafe  of  an  acci- 
dent it  the  manjion-houfe  (but  alfo  if  fuch  a  thirtg 
fhould  happen  in  the  parifh.)  There  are  fevcral 
inftances  of  this  fort  recent  in  memory  of  foine 
fine  feats  being  burnt  down  through  inadvertency 
and  careleffnefs ;  as  at  Hampftead-  Marefchal  in  Berks, 
a  fine  feat  of  Lord  Craven's  j  at  Fontelle  in  Wilts, 
a  fine  feat  of  William  Beckford's,  Efq;  at  Middle* 
ton-Stony  in  Oxfordfhire,  a  fine  (eat  of  the  Earl  of 
Jerfey's,  &fr. 

SECT.    XXX. 

It  fhould  be  alfo.  the  care  and  duty  of  a  Steward 
to  fee  that  none  of  the  tenants  let  any  part  or  parcel 
of  their  farms  to  an  under-tenant  or  tenants,  which 
tends  much  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  the  land, 
for  the  prior  tenant  commonly  icrews  up  the 
firings  of  rent  till  they  cracky  which  therefore  puts 
th,e  under-tenant  upon^all  indire6t  practices  to  make 
his  rent,  and  to  anfwer  the  private  ends  he  took  it 

for. 


?*?  Tbr  CcM? 

i:r,  7ur  zh=T  i  my  Tr^irrAssziiL,  that  takes  finaU 
— :rci^  - -'  !■--:£,  rrt  ri$  >:qc  priTatr  view  b  k » 
j:  -^^  il  l:  -  -ZL^riTzi^  '±x  li^c  is  fubjcdcd  to, 
fil  iz  ji " r.i  -TIC  11* i^i.  1  'K :'^Ii thoTsibrc  ad- 
vJi  i:  1  Zj*"^  : :  i-i  : :^ « i^i  :"  f-:h  rccifioas,  to  ad- 
enrr^  nr  .tt -lir.Li.i  :'"ji  r^ii:::.  G:i^."irg  him  to 
c;l±  rri  Ilz^  11  il--'zs  z^z.  r.  i: i~z  c7.i of  ihc year, 

^-.^  -.-  :n;r^/r,  jf  uifr*  is  zzl  zivmtis^  in  i% 
z:  -iJv;  _:  ~~  i--,  izi  r^cr.vr  -Ji^  c^t.-lIl  for  his 
Z^rSi  *--  X::izi:ir  ii:.-li  l  Sirrrird  ]ec  a;:y  of 
]:.i  Ijr-.%  -i:!^  ri  -*i  r^^-^liirs,  Trlihin,  or  near 
[^3  Zz^^^  zzszT^irs^  r:c  ':r  is  a  ;r>cr  cf  oinning  in 
liii^c  Ar:  isf  7e:T  ;  t:>  lij  rz:Jr  cf  thf  mzr.ure  on 
CTc-jr  c-in  l^*i  r?  :rs  g^-*^  :~rov£z:-^.r,  and  to 
tii  rtrrirr  :f  li:!"-  L^-rSs^  5o  iXi:  when  by  this 
rjfCi  c:  .'irrz-rr  i^z  .Z^zrz-r.':  "iz±zt^  thev  have 
^:c  -circ  zrrr  irz^mc^  ciz.  bcr;?:^^  their  IjbtI% 
3ij:i^  iT'i  crr.^Jiri  ir.fl-  c^~^  th'j  commonly 
iirc-*r  -I  -T  rcr  Li*c  j_-r'-;  :^  m-^:^  ns  ct:t  ct  it, 

X.  S.  vr-iz  a  'ztz.'xzz  c~  Ici^c  Iris  ro  an  under- 
CfTir:,  ir*i  r.M  trier  ccTt_iirj:  ro  il^.e  concrary, 
ti^r:r  is  r:cl:rg  re  bi  crr-e,  bur  to  fee  that  the 
r-riT-i-t  ;-^T.:3  ^3  li^  I^afi  c:;:erci  into  by 


I:  ^cwi  il.  J  be  a  greir  riece  cr  ceccnomy  in 
ti^  S^T^i,  whrr;  the  Lr-S  is  n:-t  ihe  i:npropria- 
tjr^  :o  p-ocLire  -^.L  Like  the  gr^^i  ryth^s  of  the 
Kcccr,  CT-.  A^'i  If:  ihe.-n  ro  his  L:''^^  teruars,  or 
«&  :hc^c  rhii  hi''^  the  worJi  lira,  ani  Tj^hcrctbeic 

are 
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are  freeholders,  to  exclude  them ;  fo  will  their  tythes 
help  to  enrich  the  Lor£%  farms.  \Vide  5<f^.  XXIII.) 

SECT.    XXXI. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  ceconomy  in  the  hord^ 
where  the  parilh  is  fmall  and  no  manufafture  car* 
ried  on  in  it,  even  if  it  is  ^out  of  his  own  private 
purfe,  to  put  the  poor  boys  out  of  the  parifh  ap* 
prentices  to  Ibme  other  trading  place,  or  where 
there  is  a  confiderable  manufafture  carried  on; 
by  which  method,  in  time,  with  induftry  and  care, 
they  may  become  confiderable  partakers  in  the 
trade,  or  at  leaft  will  be  in  a  way  to  get  their 
bread  in  a  much  better  manner  than  they  could 
by  ftaying  at  home,  in  a  place  where  they  can  be 
of  no  fervice,  but  be  a  burthen  to  it  and  themfelves 
too;  but  my  meaning  is,  not,  but  what  there  ought 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  care  and  circumjpedtion  ufed 
in  a  proper  and  right  placing  them  out,  as,  that 
their  mafters  be  men  of  reputation  and  credit,  and 
that  they  drive  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  their  dif- 
ferent branches ;  fo  that  the  lads  want  neither  work 
to  improve  themfelves  upon,  nor  bread  and  other 
neceffaries  for  their  ufe.    {Vide  Se£f.  XVL) 

SECT.    XXXII. 

I  (hall  in  this  laft  feilion  infert  ibme  little  articles^ 
which  have  heretofore  dipt  my  memory,  but  as 
they  now  occur,  I  Ihall  deliver  them  with  an  in- 
genuous artlcfs  freedom  a$  they  arife. 
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A  Steward  fhould,  where  houfes,  barns,  i^a 
arc  built  offtone^  order  the  mafons  to  ufe  very  litrJe 
mortar  in  the  walls,  but  fill  all  vacuities  with  fmall 
ftones  called  fiUrs^  which  prevents  the  mice,  i^ci 
from  making  their  nefts  in  them,  and  which  are 
their  principal  harbouf ;  and  it  would  be  advifable 
to  make  the  walls  of  dquble  hammered  work^ 
which  entirely  prevents  the  before -mentioned  in- 
conveniencies,  in  barns  more  eipecially;  jind  l?c 
that  the  mafons  and  all  other  workmen,  in  thefe 
and  all  other  inftances^  perform  their  work  ac- 
cording to  agreement^  and  not  that  the  Lordy  his 
beirsj  or  fmcejforsy  have  the  fame  to  re-build  in 
half  a  century^  or  lefsj  as  is  too  often  the  cafe  5  lb 
that  thefe  fort  of  buildirigs  afe  beft  without  the 
A.  Dominiy  in  which  there  is  almoft  as  much  dirt 
as  ftones.     (FiJe  SeSl.  XXVIII.) 

I  think  nothing  more  abfurdj  than  for  IfobknM 
and  Gentlemen^  to  have  their  heef  and  munoH  font 
to  L  O  N  D  O  N,  from  their  county  featsj  whcrt 
a  bundted  or  two  hundred  pounds  ^  year,  is  kept  iri 
hand  for  that  purpofe;  for  thefe  articles  can  be 
bought  cheaper  in  town^  than  the  Lord  dxi  feed 
them  in  the  country  {and  as  good)  confidering  the 
carriage,  porterage,  ^c.  not  to  mention  the  lofs  of 
the  coarfer  pieces  that  are  left  behind  and  on  hand, 
istnd  thzrLord  muft  keep  a  court  in  town  to  Ipcnd 
nil  the  beft  pieces  of  an  ok  or  ctnw^  whilft  in  per- 
fc6bbni 

It  may  be  neceflary  for  the  Lord  to  keep  plea* 
fure-grounds,  &ff.  in  hand,  to  keep  them  more 

clear^ 
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dear,  decent,  and  in  better  order  than  they  other- 
wife  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant ;  but  then 
I  would  advife  the  Lord  and  the  Steward,  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  fat  cattle  in  the  country  after  the  coni- 
mon  method ;  but  that  butter^  cbeefe^  eggSj  poultry^ 
and  game  of  all  forts  be  fent  to  town  (and  venifon 
of  cpurfc)  which  may  be  freftier  and  better  than 
can  commonly  be  procure^  there,  and  undoubted- 
ly as  cheap  or  cheaper* 

A  Steward  Ihould  do  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  inclofing  of  land  in  all  the  manors  of  his 
Lord^  and  particularly  all  indifferent  but  im- 
provable land,  large  commons,  moors^  6fr. 
Ihewing  ^the  oppofite  party  the  difference  between 
the  common  field  and  an  inclofed  piece,  where 
only  a  hedge  parts  them*  (Hde  Inclofures.) 

The  Steward  ihould  keep  a  ftrift  eye  over  ail 
dubious  tenants,  and  occaiionally  make  his  report 
to  his  Lordj  and  proceed  according  to  his  orders. 

It  would  be  proper  for  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen^  ' 
that  have  feveral  feats,  to  refide  fometimes  upon 
one,  and  at  other  times  upon  another ;  or  at  fome 
particular  times  at  leaft  Ihew  th^mfelves  at  th^ir 
other  different  (eats,  befide  their  principal  or  fa-  • 
vourite  one :  it  invigorates  the  fpirits  of  their  te- 
nants to  fee  their  Lord ;  and  if  he  would  indulge 
them  with  an  affable  behaviour,  by  talking  to 
them  in  their  own  language  and  way^  he  would  highly 
gain  their  efleeiti,  and  more  efpecially  if  he  keeps 
up  holpitality  while  he  is  among  them,  and  en* 

Vol,  I.  D  d  courages 
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courages  every  deierving  tenant  according  to  hts 
merits  in  improving  his  farm^  and  not  accordii^ 
to  the  value  of  the  farm  be  rents,  of  which  the 
Lord  is  fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  his  ingenious 
and  faithful  Steward  :  and  that  the  Lord  fignify  to 
bis  tenants,  that  their  induftry  in  improving  their 
feveral  farms  fhall  not  induce  him  to  raife  their 
rents  (on  that  account)  but  that  every  one  may  fads*^ 
fy  himfelf,  that  he  fhall  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
own  labour  and  induftry. 

All  that  I  have  to  add  upon  this  head,  is,  that 
I  heartily  wifh  the  Steward  as  much  fatisfaftion  in 
the  perufal  and  pradice  of  this  whole  tteadie,  as  I 
have  had  pleafure  in  the  compofing  it,  although  I 
more  immediately  intended  it  £>r  the  ufe  of  a  certain 
Honoutable  Family,  which  I  in  a  particular  man- 
ner efteemy  valuer  and  have  the  greateft  regard  for. 

STEWS, 

Are  a  ibrt  of  dimbutive  or  fmall  fi(h-ponds, 
and  are  of  peculiar  fervice  to  keei]p  and  maintain 
filh  in  for  the  more  immediate  ufe  of  the  family. 
By  keeping  a  proper  ftock  of  fiih  in  a  Stew  or 
Stews,  they  are  always  ready,  and  may  be  taken 
at  any  time  with  little  trouble*  It  is  proper  to 
make  thefe  Ttews  in  fome  proper  place  near  the 
manfion-houfc,  in  fome  rccefs  in  a  garden,  6fr. 
where  the  fi(h  will  be  better  defended  from  and 
againft  robbers ;  and  the  journey  being  ihorr,  they 
will  be  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  every 
one  of  the  family,  and  confequently.ftand  a  better 

chance 
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chance  of  being  fed  well;  and  the  Stc^ws  being 
handfomely  nrade,  and  properly  difpoled,  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  ground  they  are  made  in.  If 
there  are  great  waters,  ^s  fuppofe  tSree  or  faur^  and 
of  as  mafr^  acres  each,  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
as  many  Stews,  which  may  be  about  two  perch 
wide,  and  three  long  each.  The  common  method 
of  making  them,  is  to  cut  the  fides  a  good  deal 
floping,  and  to  carry  the  bottom  in  a  continual 
decline  from  end  to  end,  fo  as  there.be  a  conve- 
nient mouth  at  both  ends,  and  deepeft  in  the  mid- 
dle, although  fome  arc  made  in  the  manner  of  a 
common  horfe-pond,  the  deepeft  part  or  eye  being 
at  one  end  ;  but  the  firft  method  is  much  to  be 
preferred ;  but  then  fuch  Stews  fliould  be  made 
about  four  perches  long,  and  by  being  fo  made,  the 
net  may  be  drawn  backward  and  forward,  and  the 
fl(h  will  not  have  fuch  fbelter  as  the  depth  under 
a  head  would  be  j  befides  the  fifli  take  delight  in 
coming  upon  the  (hoals,  by  which  they  will  thrive 
the  better. 

SteWs  are  commonly  made  in  a  circular  form, 
others  in  form  of  an  elipfis  ;  thefe  look  the  moft 
beautiful,  although  not  the  moft  convenient  and 
ufeful,  unlefs  they  are  fituated  fo  that  they  may 
be  quickly  drawn,  and  as  foon  filled  again  j 
for  otherwife,  in  thefe,  the  fifh  cannot  be  cafily 
taken,  but  witha  caft-net.  It  is  alfo  neceflary  that 
thefe  be  made  whh  a  confiderable  flope  from  the 
fides,  and  alfo  confiderably  the  deepeft  in  the  middle, 
ki  form  of  the  fegment  of  a  globe,   and  that 

D  d  a  gf 
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of  a  fj^ieroid  It  is  alfo  necefTary  that  the  fhoats 
be  fcattered  with  ftorxes^  the  better  to  conceal  the 
fifh  in  funning  themfeives.  A  fmall  (luice  is  fuffi^ 
cient  to  drain  one  of  thefe  Stews  in  a  little  time, 
which  is  to  be  made  with  a  great  deal  of  core,  and 
in  the  middle,  as  being  the  lowed  part^  and  a 
handfbme  frame  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  whole ; 
and  for  the  making  it  more  fo,  it  would  be  pro- 
per on  each  end  of  the  frame  to  fix  a  fine  ftatcly 
artificial  water-fowl,  or  a  fmall  water -haunting-bird 
on  the  top  of  the  Hiding  piece.  Stews  are  chiefly 
referved  for  carp,  although  not  abfolutely ;  but  if 
tench  and  perch  are  perceived  to  incfeafe  and  prof- 
per,  other  lefTer  may  be  made  to  feed  them  in  a 
part  at  pleafure,  which  may  be  commanded  with- 
out difturbing  other  filh, 

N.  B.  Perch  will  fcarce  live  id  Stews  and  fmall 
waters  in  hot  weather  \  but  will  pine,  grow  lean 
and  thin>  and  fometimes  die.  Therefore  the  Stews 
fliould  be  their  Winter  quarters,  from  whence  they 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  ufe  of  the  table^  and  in 
Summer  they  fhould  be  removed  to  the  larger  ponds. 
{Vide  Fi/h'ponds.) 

STlRK^rSTURK, 

A  country  word  for  a  young  ox  or  heifer ;  and 
for  a  runt,  a  Scotch  or  Wellh  neat  or  cow  of  a 
fmall  fize. 

STONE-FENCES. 

In  Cornwal  and  Devonfliire,  it  is  common  to 
make,  as  it  were,  two  walls  with  flat  ftones  at  fuch 

diftance 
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diltance  as  the  fence  is  intended  to  be  thick,  lay* 
ing  them  one  upon  another,  firft  two,  and  then 
one  on  edge  betwixt,^  and  as  the  wall  rifes,  the 
fpace  is  filled  with  earth,  which  binds  all  together; 
lb  the  ftone-work  is  continued,  filling  it  up  as  it 
rifes,  till  it  comes  to  a  proper  height,  at  plcafure, 
beating  in  the  ftones  at  the  Ades,  which  makes 
them  lie  firm,  and  is  a  very  good  mound,  where 
fuch  proper  ftones  are  to  be  had,  and  afford;  a 
good  fecurity  to  the  ground  and  cattle.  In  the 
north,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  flat  ftones,  fences  are  made 
of  them,  laying  them  one  upon  another  like  a 
wall,  letting  the  top  or  coping  ftones  in  clay,  to 
keep  them  together,  and  the  better  to  fecure  the 
lower  from  the  wet,  and  by  their  weight  to  make 

the  whole  lie  the  clofer  and  fafter. 

• 

S  T  O  N  Y-L  A  N  D  S. 

They  are  either  fuch  as  irt  full  oi  flints  and 
large  pebbles^  or  fuch  as  have  a  mixture  oifree" 
Jione^  marble,  limi-Jione,  (Sc.  and  their  produce  is 
much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  eanh  they  are 
compounded  of.  Where  the  foil  is  cold  in  nature, 
it  riiay  be  proper  to  pick  the  ftones  out  -,  but  in 
light  and  dry  foils  they  are  better  left.  Where  they 
lie  very  thick  upon  a  hot  burning  gravel,  they  will 
turn  to  good  account  pickt  out  to  mend  the  high- 
ways; but  upon  very  cold  and  chalky  bleak  hills,  that 
lie  much  ^xpofed  to  winds  and  frofts,  the  ftones 

D  d  3  .and 
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and  flints  prove  a  very  good  fafeguard  to  the 
€om^  by  keeping  the  roots  of  it  warm  in  Winter^ 
and  (hading  it  in  Summer  from  the  fcorching  fun. 
And  it  has  been  obfervcd,  that  (bme  of  theie 
lands  that  have  been  cleared  of  ftones,  would 
neither  bear  com  or  graji^  *till  the  foil  was  clothed 
as  before,  by  brin^g  ihtjiones  to  their  piior  ha-» 
bitation. 

STOVER, 

Straw,  or  apy  fort  of  fodder  for  cattle. 

STRAW, 

Wheat  or  barley  Straw,  with  a  proper  mixture 
of  hay,  and  cut  by  an  engine  for  that  purpoic^ 
makes  excellent  food  for  horfes  j  the  fhortcr  it  \s 
cut  the  better.  If  hay  or  ftraw  be  mixed  with 
furz  of  one  year's  growth,  or  the  three  ingredi- 
ents cut  down  together  makes  very  good  food» 
and  may^  be  pradifed  when  other  fodder  iis  fcarcc 
and  dear/ 

STUBBLE, 

The  (hort  flraw  that  is  left  after   the  corn  it 
reaped.    In  fome  places  it  is  called  hawm. 

STUD,    or    S  T  O  D  E, 
A  large  ftock  of  breeding  mares. 

STY, 
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STY, 

s 

A  place  for  the  keeping  or  fattening  fwine  in : 
but  a  boar  is  moft  commonly  fattened  in  a  diiFe- 
rcnt  fort  of  fty,  called  a  frank  :  which  is  made 
about  three  feet  and  an  half  wide  more  or  lefs,  and 
about  ten  feet  l6ng,  and  about  four,  or  four  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  of  flout  oak  planks  hailed 
within  the  cafe,  fo  that  thefe  are  about  thie  clear 
dimenfions.  It  had  better  be  too  narrow  than  too 
wide,  for  if  the  boar  can  turn  himielf  within  it, 
he  will  neither  feed  well  not*  faft.  It  muft  have  a 
ftrong  door  at  each  end,  one  to  come  behind  to 
drive  him  out,  and  another  before  him,  at  which  his 
trough  is  to  ftand.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  fet  it  upon 
four  ftrong,  Aug  wheels,  the  better  to  move  it 
from  one  place  t6  another,  and  the  bottom  is  to 
be  bored  full  of  holes  to  let  the  urine  off. 

N.  B.  Some  franks  are  made  without  boks  in  the 
bottom^  when  foy  lay  the  hoar  upon  [and. 

After  this  manner  a  calves  coop  may  be  made 
to  ftand  in  the  field  \  but  this  is  to  be  roofed  at 
the  top  as  a  wind-mill,  and  by  having  wheels,  it 
is  more  eafily  moved  from  one  pafture  to  ano- 
ther; fo  that  fine  veal  may  be  made  when  the 
cows  are  at  pafture,  as  well  and  as  good  as  when 
at  home»  ^ 

SUIT  of  Court,  or  SUIT-SERVICE, 

Is  an  attendance  that  tenants  owe  to  their  Lor^% 

court. 
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S  U  I  T-S  I  L  V  E  R, 

A  fmall  rent  or  fum  of  money  psad  by  the  frec^ 
holders  to  cxcufe  them  from  appearance  at  the 
Court-barons  y^i^hin  the  honour  of  Clun  in  Shrpp-? 
fhirc, 

S    U    L    L, 

A  word  ufcd  in  the  Weft  of  England  for  9 
plough. 

S  W  A  N  G, 

A  word  ufed  in  the  North  of  Enjgland,  for  9 
green  fwarth  or  furrow  efcaped  ploughing,  when 
idl  the  l^d  is  ploughed  about  it, 

S\yA*RD,  ^r  GREEN. SWEARD, 

Ground  is  faid  to  have  a  fward,  or  to  be  fweardrr 
?d,  when  it  is  well  grown  pi:  cpated  over  with 
grars  and  other  herb^. 

SWARTH  dr  SWATH, 

Is  grafs  or  corn  laid  in  rows  by  the  mower  fron* 
the  fey  the  ;  in  Kent  it  is  called  Swea(b. 

S  Y  C  O  M  O  R  E. 

The  exotic  Sycomore  is  different  from  ours,  a^ 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  mulberry-trcc,^ 
apd  a  fruit  refembling  figs  \  fo  that  ours  is  im- 
properly fo  called,  as  being  a  fpecics  of  maple, 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the.  fig-tree  i  it  makc^  aa 

excel- 
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excellent  ihade ;  but  the  leaves  contrail  a  {6n  o£ 
honey  dew,  and  falling  early  turn  to  flinie,  and 
breed  hurtful  infefts,  that  putrify  upon  the  firft 
moifture,  and  are  apt  to  Ijpoil  the  walks,  gandens^ 
Cff^,  but  it  is  faid,  their  leaves  and  dews  afford 
good  provifion  for  bees.  They  are  raifed  of  keys  ^ 
V  ibon  as  ripe  commit  them  to  the  earth,  and  they 
will  come  up  the  firfl:  fpring :  they  may  be  alio 
propagated  by  layers  and  fuckers  from  the  roots ; 
they  take  delight  in  a  dry,  light  foil,  but  will 
thrive  tolerably  well  oh  any  fort  of  land»  and 
are  to  be  managed  as  the  afh.  According  to  fome» 
the  German  Sycomore  \f  thought  to  be  befl$ 
but  ours  makes  good  cart  and  ploygh  timber,  and 
has  divers  other  ufes,  being  light  and  tough ;  btIC 
i)Ot  quite  fo  good  as  afh.  The  tree,  if  wounded, 
bleeds  a  long  time^  and  the  Uquor  not  inferior  tQ 
that  qf  birch, 

T, 

TARES. 

Thefe  are  a  fort  of  vetches^  and  are  as  advan^ 
tageous  to  land  as  other  pulfe ;  they  are  proper  to 
feed  cattle  with,  and  the  feed  excellent  food  for 
pigeons.  They  ^re  tp  be  fown  in  February,  up- 
on a  dry  ground,  and  require  but  one  plough-^ 
ing,  and  will  do  without  any  other  manure,  than 
the  ploughing  in  the  laft  corn  ftubble,  for  Tares 
themfelves  enjich  land ;  and  no  more  are  to  be 
fown  lA  a  morning  th^  can  be  covered  the  fame 

day» 
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day,  for  the  dews  hurt  them  very  much.  In  &nne 
places  horfe-beans  and  T/tres  are  fown  together, 
which  is  no  bad  method,  and  are  eafily  fcparatcd 
with  the  riddle  after  winnowing. 

TEENAGE, 

In  ibmc  places,   brufh-wood  for  hedges  and 
fences  is  fb  called. 

TENEMENT, 

Properly  fignifies  a  houfe  or  home-ftall,  or  both^ 
but  more  commonly,  a  houfe  or  land  that  a 
man  holdeth  of  another,  and  joined  with  the  ad- 
jeftive  frank  -,  it  contains  lands,  houfes,  and  of- 
fices, wherein  we  have  eftates  for  a  term  of  life  or 
in  fee :  fo  that  frank-tenement  and  bafe-eftatc,  are 
oppofite  to  each  other. 

TENEMENTAR  Y-LAND. 

The  Saxon  Thanes  who  pofleffed  Bockland  (or 
Book-land,  viz.  a  pofleflion  or  inheritance  held 
by  inftruments  in  writing,  divided  them  into  two 
forts,  'inland  and  outland.  The  inland  was  the 
demains  which  the  Lord  kept  in  his  own  hands. 
The  outland  was  granted  put  to  his  tenants  under 
arbitrary  rents  and  fervices,  and  therefore  called 
tenement ary-landy  viz.  the  tenants  land^  or  the  /^ 
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TENANT. 


SECT.    I. 

IGNIFIES  any  one  that  holds  orpof- 
fefles  lands  or  tenements  by  any  kind  of 
right,  either  in  fee,  or  for  life,  years,  or 
at  will.  The  word  in  law  is  ufed  with  divers  ad- 
ditions,  as  Tenant  in  dower^  which  is,  fhe  that 
pofferfes  land  by  virtuer  of  her  dower.  Tenant  per. 
Jiatutt  merchant^  that  holds  land  by  virtue  of  a  fta- 
tutc  forfeited  to  him.  Tenant  in  frank-marriage^ 
he  that  holds  land  or  tenements  by  virtue  of  a 
gift  thereof  made  to  him  upon  marriage  between 
him  and  his  wife.  Tenant  by  courtefy^  that  holds 
for  his  life,  by  reafon  of  a  child  begotten. by  him 
of  his  wife,  being  an  inheritrix,  and  born  alive. 
Tenant  by  elegit^  that  holds  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
called  an  elegit.  Tenant  in  mortgage^  that  holds  by 
means  of  a  mortgage.  Tenant  by  the  verge^  an  an* 
tient  demefne,  is  he  that  is  admitted  by  the  rod  ia 
the  court  of  antient  demefne.  Tenant  hy  copy  of 
court-roll^  is  one  admitted  Tenant  of  any  lands,  fcfr. 
within  a  manor y  which  time  out  of  mind  have 
been  demifable  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Riapor.    Tenant  hy  charter^  is  he  that  boldeth  by 

feoff. 
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fcofiincnt  in  writing,  or  other  deed.    There 
alfo   Tenant  by  knights  fervice^  Tenant  in  burg/zg^^ 
Tenant  infocage^  Tenant  in  frank- fee j  Tenant  in  al- 
ienage.   So  is  there  Tenant  in  fee-fimpUy  Tenant  itM 
fee- tail  J  Tenant  at  the  will  of  the  Lord^  according  to 
the  cufi(m  of  the  manor.     Tenant  at  will  by  the  cohz^ 
mon  law.    Tenant  upon  fufferance.     Tenant  of  eflate 
of  inheritance.     Tenant  in  chiefs  that  holdeth  of  the 
King  in  right  of  his  crown.     Tenant  of  the  King^ 
is  he  that  holdeth  q(  the  perfon'  of  the  King,  or 
has  fome  honour,     Fery  Tenants  that  holds  im- 
mediately of  his  Lord.     For  if  there  be  Lord^ 
Mefne  and  Tenant y  the  Tenant  is  very  Tenant oi  the 
Mefne,  but  not  to  the  Lord  above.     Tenant  pa- 
ravael^  which  is  the  loweft. Tenant,  or  him  that  is 
Tenant  to  one  who  holdeth  his  fee,  over  ano- 
ther, and  is  called  Tenant  perarvqyle  \  becaufe  it  is 
prcfumed  he  hath  profit-  and  avayle  by   the  land. 
So  there  are  alfo  Joint-tenant s^  that  have  equal 
right  in  lands  and  tenements,  by  virtue  of  one 
title.     Tenants  in  common^  that  have  equal  right, 
but  hold  by  divers  titles.     Particular  Tenant^  that 
holds  only  for  his  term :  called  term  for  life  or 
years.     Sole  Tenant^  he  that  hath  no  other  joined 
with   him.     Several  Tenant  is  oppofuc   to  Joint- 
tenant^  or  Tenantt  in  common.     Tenant  al  pracipe^ 
is  he  againft  whom  the  writ  precipe  is  to  be  brought. 
Tenant  in  demefne^  is  he  that  holdeth  the  demeans 
of  a  manor  for  a  rent  without  fervice.     Tenant  on 
fervice^  is  he  that  holdtjth  by  fervice.     Tenant  by 
execution^  is  he  that   holds  land  by  virtue  of  an 

exc* 
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ci^ecution  upon  any  ftatute,    recognizance,   &c. 
ivith  diners  others. 

But  what  I  more  immediately  here  mean  by 
^enant^  is  fuch  a  perfon  that  holds  lands  of  Noble- 
tneriy  Gentlemen^  or  fonte  incorporated  body,  guilds 
or  fraternity^  &c.  {which  I  have  all  along  diftin^ 
guijbed  by  the  appellation  of  Lord)  on  a  rent  cer- 
tain agreed  upon  between  the  Lord  or  his  Steward^ 
and  the  Tenant^  whether  by  leafe  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  at  the  will  of  the  Lord^  viz. 
during  his  pleafure. 

S  E  C  T.    11. 

* 

A  Tenant  (hould  in  all  things  confult  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  Lord^  and  that  of  bimfdf   viz.    he 
ftiould  take  care  that  he  does  not  any  way,  or  by 
any  means  direftly  or  indircftly,  abufe,  or  any 
way  injure  his  Lord*s  eftate  committed  to  his  care 
and  trujly  whether  the  Steward  be  a  man  of  a 
penetrating  judgment  or  not :    cither  by  over- 
ploughing,  {where  he  is  not  rejirained  by  covenant) 
or  by  any  other  way  or  means,  whatfoever.     For 
by  ploughing  more  than  he  can  well  dung  and 
manure,  he  may  foon  bring  his  farm  and  himfclf 
to  poverty  -,  for  in  a  great  meafure,  it  is  a  mif- 
taken  notion^  that  ploughing  a  great  part  of  a 
farm  requires  but  a  fmall  ftock ;  fo  that  when  a 
Tenant  has  but  little  fubftance,  he  commonly  runs 
into  that  too  often  miftaken  notion  of  ploughing 
up  all  land  that  is  any  ways  fit  to  be  converted 
into  arable :  this  may  do  very  well  for  three  or 

four 
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four  years ;  but  then,  if  this  is  done  when  grain 
is  cheap,  little  or  nothing  will  be  laid  up  over  and 
above  rent  ^nd  charges,.  When  this  is  over,  all 
comes  to  ruin  at  once,  the  land  for  wmt  of  nia-- 
nure,  and  the  Tenant  confequently  through  a  defi- 
ciency in  his  crops;  for  nothing  is  more  deftrudivc 
to  land  than  laying  it  down  poor,  this  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  farms,  and  puts  a  flop  to  all  fuch  rea- 
ibnable  advance  of  rent  as  might  have  been  made^ 
by  rendering  it  almoit  impofllble,  without  an  im- 
menfe  charge,  to  reftore  it  to  its  former  riches  and 
ftrength  :  for  he  that  ploughs  a  great  part  of  his 
farm,  ihould  lay  in  a  proportionable  (lock  of  dry 
or  incahed  heifers,  to  eat  the  draw,  slnd  convert 
the  refufe  into  manure  to  keep  up  the  land  in 
heart,  and  to  reftore  thofe  riches  the  plough  has 
taken  away :  fo  that  over  ploughing,  requires 
more  ftock  than  too  many  unflcilful  farmers  are 
aware  of :  fb  that  when  a  Tenant  puts  himfelf  up- 
on this  indirect  pradice,  the  judicious  Steward 
muft  confequcnriy  think  all  is  not  right,  cither 
that  the  Tcniant  is  put  to  his  (hifts,  or  that  he  is 
getting  the  heart  out  of  his  farm,  and  intends 
fpon  to  leave  it. 

/  SECT.   UI. 

Another  thing  is  no  good  fign  of  a  Tenant's 
fucceeding  well,  when  he  keeps  a  greater  ftock 
of  "horfes  than  his  farm  requires,  in  order  to  go 
to  higgle  cart,  taking  carriage  where  he  can  find 
it :  this  is  generally  as  deflruftive  to  the  farmer 

as 
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as '  the  fword  to  the  arwf.  This  occafions  a  neg- 
left  of  bufmefs  •,  for  thofe  that  take  to  this  way  fA 
life,  very  feldom  think  of  home,  or  what  re- 
quires their  perfonal  attendance  there. 

I  {enow  a  Lord  that  has  a  tenant  who  took  to 
this  way  of  life,  and  fom  got  two  years  rent;  or 
more  behind  :  when  he  frankly  told  the  tenant  he 
muft  provide  himfelf  of  another  farm  j  for,  fays 
he,  I  fee  no  figns  of  your  ever  paying  any  rent ; 
which  gave  the  farmer  great  concern,  knowing  his 
Lord\izdi  the  greatefl  regard  for  him.  In  a  week's 
time  the  Tenant  comes  to  his  Lord  with  a  half 
year's  rent,  and  begged  he  would  continue  him  ; 
on  which  his  Lord  told  him,  he  fhouki  continue, 
and  take  his  money  back,  and  pay  when  he  was 
more  at  leifure.    On  the  Tenant's  promifing  obe- 
dience, and  being  reftrained  by  his  Lord  from  his 
former  mcthody  and  every  way  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  his  Lord\  dire£tions  in  the  management  of 
his  farm  \  he  foon  paid  up  his  rent,  and  has  lince 
cpade  a  purchafe  of  a  fmall  freehold. 

SECT.    IV. 

He  that  keeps  a  great  number  of  horles,  and 
more  than  his  farm  requires,  if  he  does  not  take 
to  carting  abroad,  they  eat  up  the  beft  part  of 
his  fodder  at  home,  and  if  he  goes  out,  he  carries 
away  the  beft  part  of  his  manure  from  his  farm ; 
bcfides,  when  they  lie  at  grafs,  they  fpoil  and  turn 
his  land  (//  of  a  good  quality )  ipto  a  very  bad  one, 

making 
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making  the  foil  both'  four  and  coarfe ;  ind  the , 
Steward  mull  be  a  weak  man,  if  he  does  not  £e€ 
that  he  well  dungs  all  land  fo  eaten^  once  every 
three  years  or  oftncr,  and  not  to  fpare  his  other 
for  it  neither  i  if  this  is  not  praftifed,  fuchjand 
will  foon  be  worth  little^  and  reduced  to  zh€ 
utmoft  ruin  and  poverty. 

*  « 

S  E  G  Ti    V. 

Great  impfovements  may  be   mide  on  largg 
4nd  extended   parcels   of  uninclofed  land,  efpe- 
tially  on  a  warm  foil  that  is  well  (hcltered,  by 
having  moveable   hurdles,    pofts    and  rails,  (^c^ 
by  thcfe  artifices,  the  cattle  are  moved  from  one 
frcfti  pafture  to  another,  and  likewife  more  cattle 
may  be  kept,    and  thofe  better  fed  ;   for  a  re- 
peated fucceffion  of  frelh  food  affords  them  bettel: 
nourilhment,    by    which    they  are    obfirrved    to 
fatten  the  fooner:    fo  that  in  cafe   large' ^^rifer, 
cbaces,  (^c.   happen    to  be  kept  in  hand,   the 
Steward  may  have  regard  to  it,  as  a  thing  thdt 
will  turn   to  good  account  with  a  little  charge  j 
and  the  fame  will  hold  good  when  fiich  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  Tenant. 

SECT.    VI. 

Mr.  Laurence  tnentions  in  his  duty  of  a  Steward 
to  his  Lordj  p.  46.  That  a  certain  farmer,  to  pre- 
vent his  hedge-ftakes  from  being  ftolen,  did,  "  by 
"  the  help  of  a  large  nail-piercer,  bore  holes  flant- 

"  wife 


cc 
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wile  in  levcral  of  tlie  faireft  and  moft  temptino: 
flakes,  then  filling  the  holes  with  gun-powder, 
and  pegging  them  very  faft;  and,  to  prevent 
,*•  any  fufpicion  of  a  defign,  he  daubed  the  part 
oyer  with  dirt,  and  then  left  them  (landing  in 
a  carelefs  manner.     The  defign  quickly  took, 
and  the  ttakes  were  gone ;  ib  it  may  be  giieffecl 
**  it  was  not  long  before  the  rumour  of  a  por- 
**  riige^'pot  being  blown  iip,   was  got  about  tHe 
**  parifh*    Aii'd  this  method  was  effeftual,  for  ever 
**  after  his  hedges  were  preferved  from  robbers." 

Mr.  Laurence  purjued   the   above  diredkions, 
which  met  with  the  following  fiiccefs.    At  Yelver- 
toft  in   Northamptohflfiire,    where   the  late  Dr. 
Laurence,  brother  to  Mr.  Laurence,  was  former- 
ly reftor,   R.  B.  of  tKat  'place^  Bought  a  confi- 
derable'  parcel  of  fire-wood,   and  laid  it  in  the 
fereet.     A  neighbour  of  his,  R.  M.  makes  free 
with  fome  of  it,  as  his  occafioiis  required;  and 
particufarly  one  Saturd'ay  night,  in  order  to  boil 
the  pot  on  Sunday,    B.  perfe6Uy  knowing  the 
man,  goes  to  J.  R.  a  carpenter  at  the  next  door, 
and  borrows  a  fmall  auger,  and  bores  one  of  the 
mbft  tem|)ting  and  fuJpicious  pieces,  and  fill^  the 
hole  with  gun-powder,    and  crofs-peggs^  it   up 
and  daiifis  it  over  with  dirt:  onJSaturday  night  the 
bait  took,  for  on  Sunday  morning  B.  going  to 
church  by  M*s  door,  M's  wife  runs  out  and  cries 
murder^  on  which  B.  nms  into  the   houfe,   and 
feeing  hothmg  but  fmoke  and  confufion^  and  the  fire 
fcattercd  upon  the  floor,  6?^,  very  cooly  afks  the 
Vol.  I.  E  e  rcafonj 
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reafon  -,  the  yeoman  in  her  fright,  declares  tbc 
whole  facV,  and  her  bujband  ftanding  by,  looked 
very  foolilhly :  on  which  B.  told  him,  if  he  had 
done  him  any  damage,  he  would  give  him  a  piece 
of  wood  to  make  him  amends :  and  fo  the  affair 
ended,'  only  that  when  the  man  paffcd  the  flreets, 
the  hoys  would  call  out  murdefj  fmokcy  fire^  £s?r. 
N.  B.  I  don't  recommend  the  above  practice, 
but  only  infert  it  by  way  of  caution,  to  let  the* 
unwary  underftand  how  they  may  be  detefted. 

S  E  C  T.   VII. 

A  Tenant,  before  he  takes  a  farmy  Ihould  be 
well  fatis&ed  of  his  own  ability^  as  well  as  the 
Steward;  for  want  of  which  he  muft  certainly 
Vun  behir\d-hand  :  for  a  farpier  fhould  have  thrae 
rents  to  begin  with,  and  the  want  of  fuch  a  fub- 
ftance,  either  forces  him  to  breed  upon  fuch  land 
that  will  feedy  or  to  take  in  joifts  at  any  rate,  till 
he  can  raife  a  flock  of"  his  own,  which  often 
proves  the  ruin  of  a  tenant,  unlefe  he  rents  his 
farm  at  half  the  value. 

A  Tenant  Ihould  alfo  ftock  his  farm  with 
canle  fuitable  to  the  foil,  and  as  a  farm  may  be 
compounded  of  different  foils,  fo  he  Ihould  be 
provided  with  different  forts  of  caule.  The  bcft 
pafture  and  meadows  fhould  be  ftocked  with  the 
befl  and  largefl  cauk^  the  middling  paflure  and 
meadow  with  a  leffer  fize,  and  the  worfe  with  a 
fmaller  fort  {cr  a  breeding  Jlock) -to  go  off  to  better 
land  to  be  made  fat. . 

SECT. 
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SECT.    VIII. 

Farmers   that   have    lands   lying  near  towns^ 
'where  fcvcral  tanners  carry  on  a  <:onfidcrabIe  trade, 
for  at  a  very  eafy  rate  they  may  procure  the  li- 
quor from  the  tan-vats^  and  alfo  the  refufe  bark 
and    all   other   refufe   belonging  to   the  tanner, 
taiver^  or  other  leather- drefler ;    and  alfo  if  the , 
water  on  the  draining  off  malt-cifterns  was  made 
to  find  its  way  to  the  adjacent  meadow-land,  no 
greater  riches  can  be  defired ;  as  alfo  the  draining 
of  the  ftreets,  i^c.   of  large   markct^^towns,    en- 
riches and  improves  land  furprizingly :  and  lands 
properly  over-flowed  by  hrook  or  river  waters  that 
take  in  the  draining  of  fuch  towns,  improves  land 
in  the  higheft  degree.      For  all   other  different 
managements,  I  refer  the  Steward,   fsfr.    to  the 
other  feveral  heads  where  they  are  treated  of. 

TENURE, 

Is  the  manner  whereby  tenements  are  bolden  of 

their  Lordy  is  too  various  here  to  be  mentioned ; 

only  it  (hould  not  be  forgot  that  the  family  of  the 

TJarnham's  hold  the  manor  of  Nether-Bilfington, 

in  the  county  of  Kent,  by  this  Tenure^  viz,  by 

carrying  the  laft  difh  of  the  fecond  courfe  to  the 

King's  table  at  his  coronation,  and  prefcnting  him 

with  three  maple  cups.     And  likewife  the  manor 

of  Scrivelfby  in  Lincolnftiire,   belonging  to  the 

Dymoke's,  is  held  by^the  following  fervice  of 

grand  fearjeantry,  viz.  When  any  King  of  England 

is  to  be  crowned,  the  Lord  of  this  ;nanor  for  the 

time  being,  or  fome  in  his  name,  if  he  fliouki  be 

E  e  2  ^    unable. 
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unable,  (hall  come  well  armed  for  war  upon  a  good 
war  horfc,  in  the  prefcnce  of  our  Lord  die  King^ 
on  die  day  of  his  cx)n>nadon,  and  (hall  caufe  it  to 
be  proclaimed,  that  if  any  one  (hall  fay,  that  our 
]^ord  the  King  has  not  a  right  to  his  crown   and 
kingdom,  he  will  be  ready  and  prepared  to  defend 
with  his  body,  the  right  of  the  King  and  kingdom, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  againfl:  htm  and   all 
others   whatfocver.      There  is  likewife  a  petty 
kind  of  ferjeantry,  of  which  I  Ihall  give  the  fol- 
lowing inftance,   as  being  ^  comical  one,    m%n 
Hemington  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  was  held 
by  ferjeantry  by  Baldwin  de  Pettour,  who  was 
every  Chriftmas-day  to  perform  before  the  King 
of  England,  one  Saltus^   one   SuffletuSy  and  one 
Bumbulus :  or  as  it  is  read  in  another  place,  to 
hold  it  by  a  Saltusy  a  SurffiuSy  and  PettuSj  viz.  he 
was  to  dance,  make  a  noife  with  his  cheeks  puSt 
out,  and  to  let  a  fart.  (Canthden^sBritanniay  p.  372.) 

TERRIER. 

A  TEKKl^R  of  an  ^en  field  manor  /arm. 

Lady-day,  1759. 

A  true  and  perfeft  fchcdute  or  Terrier  of  all 
and  fmgular,  the  arable,  lay-meadow,  pafture, 
and  feeding  commons  and  commons  of  pafture, 
and  all  other  the  known  grounds  and  lands,  lying 
and  being  difperfed  in  the  open^  common,  and 
commonable  fields  within  the  pariih,  manor  and 
precinfts  of  A.  in  the  county  of  C.  belonging 
to  Sir  D.  £*  Baronet,  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Bucknall's-hall  farnr,  accuftomed,  com* 
putedt  and  from  time  immemorial  accounted  to 

be. 
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bcv  and  to  contain  by  eftimation,  fifteen  yard-land^ 
according  to  the  meafure  of  the  lands  of  the  faid 
manor.  Together  with  the  manlk)n  or  manfion- 
houfe,  dove-cote,  bomeftall,  and  two  doles  of 
pafturs^  ac^oining  to  the  'fame  :  as  the  fame  was 
adjufted  and  fet  forth  by  a  jury  of  twelve  honed:, 
fubflantial,  and  fl(ilful  farmers,  jurors  empannel- 
led  at  the  Courtr-boffm^  held  by  the  aforefaid  Sir 
D.  E.  Lord  of  the  manor  of  A.  aforefaid,  on  the 
■     ■   ■■-    ''day  of  and  the        days  follow* 

ing  preceding  the  date  hereof. 

NAMELY, 

In  the  North-field. 

m 

On  Herd-hill  furlong,  ten  ridges      A.    R.    P, 

lying  together,   with  haydes  at 

both  ends.  T.  S.  eaft  and  N.  C. 

weft.  Containing        5       i  ~ 

On  the  fame  furlong,  fix  ridges  more 

together,  with   haydes   at  bpth 

ends.  L.  M.  eafti  and  T.B.weft. 

Containing        422 
On  Crow  furlong  fix  ridges  toge- 
ther,  with  haydes  at  the  fouth 

end  only.     One  of  which  ridges 

being  the  headland,    Herd-hill 

leys  abutting  on  the .  eaft,  T.  B. 

weft.  Containing        5       3  10 

On  Bean  furlong,  the  ten  outermoiit 

ridges  next  Bromwich  leys,  with 

haydes  at  the  weft  end  only,  L. 

S.  north,  and  N.  C.  fouth. 

Containing        6      i   19^ 
E  e  3  On 
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A.   Jl.     P. 

On  the  fame  furlong,  fifteen  ridges 

lying  together,with  haydes  at  both 
ends,T.S.  north,  and  N.C.fouth. 

Containing       lo     —  — 

Behind  Bean  furlong,  a  fingle  head- 
land, with  a  headland  hayde. 
Dockholm  furlong  abutting  on 
the  fouth,  and  L.  M.  north. 

Containing         i     —    14 

On  Ridge- way  furlong,  twenty 
ridges  together,  with  haydes  at 
both  ends.  C.  D.  eaft,  and  T.  M. 
weft. 

Containing        91     — 

On  Bromwich-way  furlong,  two 
ridges  together,  without  haydes. 
T.  S.  north,  and  N.  C  fouth. 

Containing    3     17 

On  Bromwich-way -end,  a  fmgle 
ridge,  fliooting  on  Bromwich- 
ford,  with  haydes  at  both  ends. 
C.  D.  north.  T.  M.  fouth. 

Containing    —     2     — • 

On  Townfend  furlong,  the  eleven 
outermoll  ridges,  next  darkens 
Clofe,  with  haydes  at  the  north 
end  only.  The  lands  of  T.  B. 
eaft.  The  common  highway, 
by  Clarke's  Clofe  on  the  weft. 

Containing        7     3     lO 

On 
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On  Hogflear  furlong,  three  fingle 
ridges,  with  haydes  at  both  ends. 
The  6rft,  neareft  the  Townfend. 
T.  C.  eaft.  T.  M.  weft. 

A.  R.   R^ 
Containing    o     1     16 
The  fecond  from  the  Towpfend. 
The  faid  C.  D.  eaft.  T.  M.  weft. 

A.  R.   P. 

Containing    020 

The    third    from .  the  Townfend. 

The  faid  C.  D.  eaft.  T.  M.  weft. 

A.  R.^  P. 
Containing    o     i     30^ 

On  Green-hill  furlong,  nine  ridges 
together  without  haydes.  The 
Priory  lands  on  the  north.  T.  B. 
ibuth.  Containing 

On  Long  Bromwich-way,  twenty 
ridges  together  with  haydes  at 
the  eaft  end  only.  The  Priory 
lands  on  the  north.  .  T.  S.  fouth. 

Containing 

On  Aftroit  furlong,  five  ridges  to- 
gether without  haydes.  T.  M. 
eaft.  T.  B.  weft.   '        Containing 

On  Stone  furlong,  fix  ridges  to- 
gether without  haydes.  The 
Priory  lands  on  the  eaft.  E.  D. 
weft.  Containing 

E  e  4 
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On  the  Mear  furlongs  a  finjg:le  head- 
land with  a  headland  hayde,  abut- 
ting  on  the  Mear.  *  Eleven  fui:- 
long  abutting' on  the  eaft  ^de. 
L.  S.  weft.  Containing         i     i     — 

On  Eleven  furlong,  the  whole  be- 
ing  eleven  ridge$  with  haydcs 
at  both  ends.  The  Mear  furlong 
abutting  on  the  north,  and  Down- 
dike  on^  the  fputh.  Itfelf  abut- 
ting on  Cut- thorn  furlong  caft, 

and  Doek-holm  wef^. 

Containing         63     il 

On  bocky-Holm  furlong,  fixteen 
ridges  without  haydes.  TheTrio- 
ry  lands  caft  and  weft. 

Containing         7^3 

On  Cut- thorn,  a  fingle  ridge  with- 
out naydes.  The  Glebe  lands  on 
both  fides.  Containing         i     —  — 

On  Whitland,  fifteen  ridges  toge- 

ther  without  haydes.  The  Glebe 

lands  on  the  eaft,    T^e  Priory 

lands  on  the  weft. 

Containing       12     —  — ^ 

On  the  fame  furlong,   two  ridges 

more   together  without  haydes, 

T.  C.  on  the  eaft.  T.  B.  weft. 

Containing        i     1 


II 


Arable     106  '2     34 

GaEiN* 


V. 
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Grehn-s  w  BA  R  D   and   Lay-  '' 

G  R  O  U  K  D. 

A*    K*     Jr. 

On  ^old  furlong,  fifteen  Ifys  to- 
gether. C.  D.  north.  T.  M.  fouth. 

Containing       12     i       x 
On  Plowman's  leys,  fevi? ntecn  leys 
together.    The  Priory  lands  on 
the  eaft.    The  Glebe  weft. 

'  Containing      14    3     16 

On  Long  Wold,  twelve  leys  toge- 
ther. T.  S.  north.  T*  H  fouth. 

Containing        5    — .  i^ 
On  Ford- way,  fixteen  leys  together 
abutting  on  Plownun's  leys  eaft. 

Wattling- ft rpet  weft.    The  Prio- 
ry lands  north  and  fouth. 

Containing        8     i    «— 
On  Hall-grouiyi  leys,  feventeen  leys 
together.  TJie  Priory  lands  north 
and  fouth.  Containing        7     3     -»i 

Leyandgrali   .  38.  .—  36 
Arable     106    2  -  34 

Tot^ofboth     154    3     30 

H  A  Y  N  E    E  I  E,L  a. 

On  Green-hill,  feventpen  ridges  to- 
gether, with  haydes  at  one  end 
only^.  The  lands  of  J.  C.  north. 
T.  B.  fouth. 

Containing      14     x     30 

On 
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On  Mcar  furlong,  fixteen  ridges 
together,  without  haydes.  E.  D. 
caft.  T.  M.  weft. 

Containing 

On  Brokenback  furlong,    eleven 

ridges  together,  without  haydes. 

The  Priory  lands  on  both  fides. 

Containing 

On  Longlands,  twenty  ridges  to- 
gether, without  haydes.  The 
lands  of  T.  S.  eaft.    N.  C.  weft. 

Containif^ 

On  the  Heath  furlong,  two  fingle^ 
ridges,  with  haydes  on  both  ends. 

The  firft  from  Fox-holes.  The 
Priory  lands  eaft.  The  Glebe 
weft. 

A.  R.   P. 
Containing    02     13 
The  fecond.  *  The  lands  of  L.  C. 
caft.    W.  C.  weft. 

A.  R.   P.  I 
Containing     o     3     00  I 

Containing  J 

»  . . . .       ~      •- 

On  the  Butts  on  the  Brook  furlong, 
ten  ridges  with  haydes  at  both 
ends.  The  Glebe  lands  eaft.  The 
Priory  lands  weft. 

Containing 


A.   R.  P, 


8    3     II 


10    —  30 


13 


10 
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On  Stone-hill,  a  fingle  headland, 
without  haydes.  Fox-holes  fur- 
long abutting  on  the  eaft.  The 
Glebe  lands  weft. 

Containing 

On  Wakeling  furlong,  the  outer- 
moft  twenty  ridges,  with  haydes 
at  both  ends,  lying  next  to  Wa- 
ter-furrow leys.  A  ley  of  T.  S. 
north.  The  Priory  lands  fouth. 

Containing 

On  Fox-holes,  a  fingle  ridge,  with 
haydes  at  both  ends.  The  lands 
of  T.M.  on  the  caft/  T.  B.  weft. 

Containing 

On  Oat-hill,  twenty  ridges  together, 
without  haydes.  The  lands  of 
L.  M.  on  the  north.  N.  C.  fouth. 

Containing 

On  Rufli  furlong,  two  ridges  to- 
gether, with  haydes  at  one  end. 
The  lands  of  N.  C.  eaft.  The 
Priory  lands  weft. 

Containing 

On  Lear  furlong,  nineteen  ridges 
together,  without  haydes.  The 
Priory  lands  eaft.  The  Glebe 
lands  weft.  Containing 
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A.   R-    P- 

On  Beak-holm  furlong*  eleyen  ridges 

together,   with  h^ydes   at  both 

ends  abutting  9n   Ch\irch-way, 

weft.  The  lands  of  N.  C.  north. 

The  Pripry  lap^Js,  fpytl^ 

Coniainpfg.        7    3    34< 
Ob  Fat  furlongs  fpiir.  ridges  tQgcr 

ther,  without  ha^.d^s-  The.  lands 

of  T.  M.  eaft.  T.  B.  w.e^. 

On  H^bo^r  furling,  eleven  ridges 
.  together,  with  I>ay<k&.  at  bQ(h. 

ends.    The  Gl(;bQ  l^Ads  north* 

T.  C.  fouth.  Contamug,^       5    -^  -^ 

On^Gobling  furlQng,  twdve  ridges 

together,  without,  haydes,    The. 

Chauntry  lands^north,  ThcPrio- 

ry  lands  fouth.  Containing       lo    — ,  — 

Oo  Fccn-hill,  a  fingle  ridge  with- 
out haydes.   The  lat^d^of  T.  C. 

caft.  T.  M.  weft^ 

Conlfiinrng.   —     i     31 

Arable     117     i     17^ 


Green- 


•  « 
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Green-sweard  anchLEY-  ' 

G  R  ou  ^}  d. 

A.  R,   P. 

On  Water-furrow  lejrs,  t^o  1^  to- 
gether. The  Priory  hnds  nonh. 
The  Chauntry  lands  fbuth. 

Containing  '  - —    ^     n 
On  Fulwell,  feven  leysr , together. 

The  lands  of  W,  R.  eaft.  T.  C.  ^  . ' 

weft.  C&nratning        439 

On  Breach,  fifteen  leys  together. 

The  Priory  lands   eaft.      The 

Chauntry  lands  weft. 

Containing       H     3       7 
On  Chtirch-'way,  four  leys  together. 

The  lands  of  t.  C.  north.  T.  M. 

fouth.  Containing        i   —  19 

Leys  tod  grife      18     a       6 

The  Ha  LL-p  IE  1  ft. 

K.  B.  TBe  Hayne  and  Hall-fields  are 
common  y  and  fivefuVtogetber^ 
as  one  find. 

On  Well-hill,  fiye  ridges  together, 
with  haydes  at  both  ends.  The 
lands  of  T.  S.  north.  E.  B.  fouth. 

Containing        %    x     17 
On  Down-hill,  fevehteen  ridges  to- 
gether,  without  haydes.     The 
Priory  lands  on  both  fides. 

Ontming      13    2      9 

On 
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xik«     Iv*    It* 

On  Batcbcoal  furlong,  fix  ridges 
t<^ther  without  haydes.  The 
©utermoft  beinga1iead-]and>  Oat- 
hill  abutting  upon  it  on  the  eaft, 
the  lands  of  T.  C.  weft. 

Containing  5  i  1^ 
On  Gallows-bank  furlong,  nine 
ridges  together  without  haydes, 
the  outermoft  being  a  headland. 
Golding  fur)ong  abutting  upon 
it  on  the  north,  the  lands  of  T.  B. 
fouth.  ^ 


Containing 

6 

X 

15 

Arable 

28 

2 

14 

Green-sweard    and   Ley- 

« 

• 

ground. 

In  Horfe- croft,  three  leys  together. 

The  Priory  knds  on  both  fides. 

Containing 

— 

3 

3» 

On  Oat-hill,  feventeen  leys  toge- 

ther, one  of'  which  is  a  headley 

' 

to  Golding  furlong.     The  glebe 

on  the  eaft,  the  Priory  lands  weft. 

Containing 

II 

3 

»7 

One  entire  piece  of  land  called  Gold- 

- 

.  ing-piece,  inclofed  with  a  quick- 

hedge,    open  and  common   at 

• 

Lammas. 

Containing 

8. 

I 

3 

On 
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On  Red- hill,  twenty  leys^togethcr, 
the  outcrmoft  of  which  is  head 

A.   R  F. 

4 

ley  to  Oat-hai.     The  Chauntry 

lands  on  both  fides 

Containing 

II      I     30 

Leys  and  grafs 

32      2         I 

*                                  * 

In  the  Hayne-field. 

A.    R.    P. 

.Total  of  arable  lands 

and  haydes  117     i     17 

Total  of  leys  and  grafs    18     2       6 

Hayne-field  135     3     23 

/» /i&^  Hall-field. 

Total  of  arable' lands     A.    R.    P. 

and  haydes              ^28     2     14 
Total  of  kys  and  grafs    32     2       i    ^ 
Total   of  Hall   and  — '- — — 

Hayne-fields  196    3     38 

7/1  /i&tf  M I  L  L  -  F  I  E  L  D* 

« 

On  Larkley-hill,  fifteen  ridges  to- 
gether, with  haydes  at  both  ends. 
The  lands  of  T.  B.  cafl:,    T. 

M.  weft. 

Containing      14    «>«  ix 


^ 


On 
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On  Port-low  farliihg,  riitie  HcTges 
together,  without  haydcis.^  THfe 
How  upon  the  ^aft^ettd  of  the  ' 

middkmoft  hayde.     The  I^ribry 
larids  ildrth.    T.  C.  Ibuth. 

Coniaining        5   *i        1 

On  Sharman's  yards  end  furlong, 

fcven  ridges  with  haydes  at  both 

,    ends.     The  Priory  lands  on  the 

North.     T.  S.  fouth. 

Containing        i     4      ^ 

On  Clay-land  furlong,  fix  ridges  to- 
gether withbut  haj^es.  THe 
Glebe  on  the  eaft,   W.  R.  weft. 

Containing        3     ^       Z 

On  Pypftiolm  furlon^i  nine  fifl^^i 
together  without  haydes.  .  The 
lands  of  N.  C.  north,  T.  C.  fbuth. 

Containing        5    3     3^ 

On  church-way  furlongs  fixteeii 
ridges  together,  with  haydes  at 
both  ends.  The  Glebe  on  both 
fides. 

Containing        8     3     n 

On   High- thorn   furlbng,    elfcven 

ridges,  together  wfthout  ha^deS. 

The  lands  of  N.  C.  north,  W.  R.      . 

finsth 

Containing        6     i     31 

On 
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^  A«    R*    XT* 

.On  the  furlong  behind  the  Church 

head-land,    nineteen  ridges   to-» 

gether,  with  haydes  at  both  ends 

abutting  on  the  head- land  weft* 
The  Priory  lands  north  and  fouth. 

Containing       12     3     21 

On  Silfholm  furlong,  a  fingle  ridge 

without  haydes.    The  lands  of 

E.  D.  eaft,  T*  S.  weft. 

Containing      i     .^    .^ 
On  Three  loaves  furlong,,  eight 
ridges  together,   with  haydes  at 
both  ends.     The  Priory   lands 
.    north,  the  Glebe  fouth. 

Containing        3    3       3 
On     Nealborough     furlong,     five 
ridges  together  without  hayde^^ 
The  lands  of  E.  D.  eaft,  T.  D. 
weft. 

Containing         2     x     il 

On  Crofs-holt  furlong,  nine  ridges 

together  with  haydes   at   both 

ends,  one  of  which  is  a  headland, 

the  Holt  furlong  fhooting  on  it 

.    eaft,  the  Glebe  weft. 

Containing        61     17 


Vol.  1.  F  f  Oa 
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A.   JL   P. 

On  Blakcmoor  forlohg,  two  fingk 
ridges,   one  a  faead'-land  wkhouc 

haydes.  The  Holt  furlong  ihoot* 

ing  on  the  north)  the  lands  of 

T.  M.  fouth.  A*     Ri     P. 

Conlaimng     i     i     ir 

The  other  with  haydes  at  both 

ends.    The  llmds  of  T.  C  norths 

T.  B.  fouth.  A.    R.    P. 

Coniaimfig        t      oia        2123 
On  Bean  furlong,  fix  ridges  toge- 
ther without  haydes.  The  Priory 

lands  eaft,  the  Glebe  wefl. 

Containing        63     14 
On  the  furlong  called  behind  Bean^ 

furlong,  fixtecn  ridges  together, 

with   haydes  at  one   end   only. 

Tlie  lands  of  T.  S.  north,  T.  B. 

fouth. 

Containing       10     i     38 
On  Cockle-hill  furlong,  fourteen 
ridges  together,   with  haydes  at 
both  ends.  The  Priory  lands  eaft 

and  weft. 

Containing      ix     3     14 

On  Shawell-hill  furlong,  nineteen 

ridges  together,  with  haydes  at 

one  end  only.  The  lands  of  T-  C. 

call,  T.  B.  weft. 

Containing      13    i     i 

Oft 
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A.   R,   P, 

On  Gof-hill  furlong,  twelve  ridges 

.together,  without  haydes.  Th« 
Priory  lands  on  the  nprth,  the 
Glebe  fouth. 

Containing        ^    3     59 

On  Kerfcy  furlong.  The  whol;b, 
being  twenty-foui*  ridges,  with 
haydes  at  both  ends,  Gols-bill  fur- 
long abutting  on  ^he  north,  Blake- 
moor  on  the  fouth.     The  Gap- 

.  furlong  on  the  eaft,  and  Hawk- 
ley-hiU  furlong  on  the  weft. 

Containing      13     i     ij 


imm 


^ 


Arable    137    3      3 

Green-sweard  andlaAY'OaoxjKt* 

On  Townfend  leys,  five  leys  toge- 
ther, (hooting  into  the  Bull-pit. 

The  lands  of  T.  B.  north,  T.  C. 

fouth.  Containing        23     18 

On  High-down,  four  leys  together. 

The  lands  of  T.  M.   north,  the 

Glebe  fouttt  1 

Containing        2    3     27 

On  plowman's  furlong,  twenty  leys 

together,  the  outermoft  being  the 

headley.     Hawkley-hill  furlong 

(hooting  on  the  eaft,  the  Priory 

lands  weft. 

Containing      13     i     tij 

Ff2  On 
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A.  R.    P- 

0»  High-leys,  fcvcn  leys  at  the      '       , 

bottom  towards  Well-hill^ending 
in  a  point  at  the  upper  end,'  be- 
ing a  perfeft  thiangle.  The 
lands  of  N.  C.  caft,  the  chantry 
.     lands  weft.  Containing        41     31 

Leys  and  graTs      23    z       8 
Arable    137    3       3 

Total  of  both    i6i     i     ii 


MEADOW-GkOUKDf 

In  the  great  meadow,  twelve  perch 

wide,   the  eafl>end  (hooting  on 
•    Woodway,  the  weft-end  on  Red- 
hill.    The .  Priory  lands  on  both 

fides.  Containing       12     i     13 

In  the  little  meadow,  fix  perches 

wide.   The  Weft-end  ftiooting  on 

Woodway,  the  eaft-  end  on  Barley- 

croft,  the  glebe  on  both  fides. 
K.  B.   The   above   go  the  whole 

length  of  the  meadows. 

Containing        3     S    37 

In  afh-moor,  a  triangular  piece,  the 

perpendicular  ten   perch  and  a 

half,  the  bafe  next  Red-hill  nine 

perch.    The  lands  of  N.  C.  eaft, 

T.  C.  weft.  Contaimng      —    t     7 

Meadow        i6    2     17 


1 
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The  known  land  in  all  tht  fields 
collefted  and  made  one  aggregate. 


or  film  total. 

-     A. 

R. 

P. 

The  North-ficld 

»54 

3 

ID 

Hayne-field 

'35 

3, 

23 

Hall-field 

61 

0 

15 

MiltBeld 

161 

I 

II 

Meadow 

16 

2 

»7 

Sum  total  529    2     3^ 

Lot-Ground. 

A  right  to  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lot  grafi 
on  Fox-bole f^  and  on  Hart -leys r  With  a  right  to  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  kt-furz^  in  the  commm 
woli  and  pen  in  the  Hayne-field. 

As  alfo  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lot-grafi  on 
Blake-moor,  and  in  Cart -way  (lade  in  the  Mill^ 
field. 

N.  B.  In  the  North-field,  there  is  no  lot-groiuid 
to  any  farm  within  the  manor. 

Couuojx  and  Commons  of  Pasture. 

In  Dow-bank  or  Great-fafture. 
.  A  right  of  common  for  thirty- eight  cows. 
In  Red-bill  or  Littk-paftwre. 

A  right  of  common  for  twenty-two  cows.*  At 
four  beafts  for  a  yard-land. 

Alfo  a  right  to  common  a  bull  at  large>  by 
cuftomof  the  manor. 

Ff3  In 
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In  the  y^OhJ)* 

A. right  of  common  for  fifteen  Jhtrks,  at  hil^ 
locks y  at  oTitJlurk  or  iullock  for  a  yard-land ;  but* 
for  one  Jiurk  or  hUock  may  be  paftured  two  year- 
lings, or  beads  of  one  year  old,  or  three  calves. 

N.  B.  ylll  the  fajiute-landi  are  undivided. 

Thefe  commons  commence  the  fourteenth  day 
of  May,  and  continue  till  the  twelfth  day  of 
Auguft,  at  which  time  the  commons  extend  to 
fev;en  beafts  for  a  yard-land,  which  extent  amounts 
to  one  hundred  and  five  beafts,  to  pafture  from 
the  fourteenth  day  of  Auguft  aforefaid,  to  De- 
cember the  eleventh  following,  when  all  horned 
beafts  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  open  fields. 

Alfo  a  right  of  common  the  year  round  for  fix 
Iwndred  ihcep.  The  lambs  to  be  accounted  for 
fych  at  St.  Martin's  day- 

And  alfo  a  right  of  common  for  for  ty^five  hoifes, 
ffom  Auguft  the  twelfth,  to  St.  MartinVday ; 
but  provided  fuch  commons  are  not  ftocked  by 
therr  owner,  "the  remaining  commons,  by  and  ac- 
cording to  the  icuftorn  of  the  manor,  are  not  to  be 
let  or  fef J  but  go  empty,  for  the  benefit  and  good 
of  the  other  commoners  in  general. 

Memorandum. 
.  That^this  fchedule  or  terrier  was  taken  from 
die  mars^  beacons,  and  tokens  of  bounds  frt  tip  hy, 
and  by  the  appointment  of  the  jury,  jurors  em- 
p^iielied  to  fcrwe  at  the  court-baron  held  as  firft  and 
before-mentioned,  who  abfolutcly  and  unanimoufly  ^ 
^,  agreed 
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agreed  in  all  and  every  circumftance  concerning 
the  fame,  and  that  all  and  every  thing  herein  fpe« 
cified,  IS,  and  are  agreeable  to  the  lands  of  the 
other  freeholders  in  the  fame  fiekb,  precinfls  and 
manor  aforefaid. 

In  witnefs  whenec^  we  have  hereunto  fet  our 

hands  this         day  of ^and  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  ^c. 

Jurors  Names. 
From  the  above-mentioned  account,  this  iurrey 
is  taken  in  all  things  agreeable  tbefet09  to  die 
beft  of  my  knowledge. 

As  witnefs  my  hand  this— ^-^ 
day  of— and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  Gfr.  1 

A.  Z.  Land-Survqor. 

It  is  very  nece0ary,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Steward,  to  have  all  his  Lor^%  open  field  manors 
terriered  in  this  manner,  {and  noi  from  a  cmfnon 
furvey  only)  this  will  ftand  the  teft  againft  all  in- 
croachments  whatfoever.  For  when  part  or  all  is 
parted  and  parcelled  out,  and  fome  perhaps 'among 
freeholders,  it  is  poil;ble  an  acre  or  two  may  Jink^ 
and  the  Lord  and  bis  Steward  never  find  any  al- 
teration in  the  foil. 

N.  B.  From  this  terrier,  it  is  vcfy  eafy  to  draw 
thofe  k£  tvttj  particular  farm  parcelled  out  from 
the  whole.  The  preamble  being  omitted  and 
the  furvey,  there  will  remain  a  common  terrier : 
only  it  is  neceflary  to  mention  the  number  of 
yard-lands  where    farms   go    by  that  meafure, 

F  f  4  other- 
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otherwife  fuch  a  farm  with  the  conditions*  of  it. 
It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  give  every  tenant  a  terrier 
with  his.  farm  on  entrance,  and  the  Steward  to 
keep  a  counter-part.  By  this  method  the  hdriz 
land  is  fecured>  and  the  tenanf%  property  in  it, 
ag^nft  all  incroachers  and  ufurpers  whatfoever, 

THATCH, 

This  is  too  common  a  covering  for  houfcs, 
t^c.  in  country  villages.  The  beft  fort  is  called 
helm :  which  is  wbeai  or  rye  flraw,  with  the  ears 
cut  off,  and  not  bruifed  by  threfliing  or  other-* 
wife,'  and  then  boynd  up  in  bundles  for  ufe; 
which  being  well  laid,  lies  (hin,  lafts  a  longtime, 
and  b  much  neater  than  the  common  way  of 
thatching.  Helm  is  the  common  covering  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  (^c.  It  is  bound  on  and  held  together 
by  lathsy  winMingSy  fprays^  and  tbatch-prichj  all 
performed  by  the  thatchcr.  A  good  load  of  com- 
mon threfhed  ftraw  will  cover  about  two  fquares 
and  a  half  of  work  on  bare  lath,' and  a  thoufand 
bundles  of  reeds  will  cover  about  three  fquare,  and 
are  generally  tied  on  with  tvUhies^  but  old  pitched 
ropes  unwound  are  much  more  lafting,  and  con- 
fequently  better  for  the  ufe. 

N.  B.  In  fome  part  of  Northamptonfhire,  the 
thatcher  binds  on  the  thatch  with  ropes  made  of 
hay,  of  which  old  hay  is  to  be  preferred,  well 
IJjrinkled  with  water,  and  beat,  and  then  twitted 
into  a  thrce-ftrond  rope,  and  fixt  to  a  needle  made 
Hfiuch  like  a  krge  and  ttrong  lath  with  a  point. 

This 
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This  is  a  very  durable  way,  and  much  preferable 
to  withy,  fc?f. 

THIRDINGDEAL. 

It  fignifies  the  third  part  of  fonie  integer,  in  the 
meafure  of  land,  as  the  third  part  of  a  yard-land, 
(^c.  but  at  Morton -Pinkney  in  Northamptonlhire, 
it  fignifies  the  third  part  of  a  quartern  of  land, 
and  at  Salifbury,  a  meafure  that  holds  three  pints 
of  beer  is  called  a  Thirdingdeal. 

T  H  I  R  D  I  N  G  a 

The  third  part  of  the  com  or  grain,  growing  on 
the  ground  at  the  tenant's  death,  due  to  the  Lard 
fpr  a  herriot^  within  a  certain  manor,  and  lands 
belonging  to  the  manor  of  Turfat  in  the  county  of 
Hereford. 

THISTLE-TAKE. 

A  cuftom  within  the  manor  of  Halton,  in  the 
county  Palatine  of  Chefter,  that  if  in  driving  beafts 
over  the  common,  the  driver  permits  them  to 
graze,  or  take  but  a  thifUe,  he  Ihall  pay  a  half- 
penny a  beaft  to  the  Lord  of  the  fee.  Artd  at 
Fiflcerton  in  Nottinghamfhire,  by  ancient  cuftom, 
if  a  native  or  a  cottager  killed  a  fwine  above  a  year 
old,'  he  paid  to  the  Lord  a  penny,  which  purchafe 
of  leave  to  kill  a  hog  was  alfo  called  Thiftle-take, 

THORN. 

The  white  bears  the  bell  for  fencing,  and  is 
ralfcd  either  from  feeds  called  baws^  or  plants 

called 
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called  fe/s:  the  moft  fpeedy  way  is  from  fets^  boe 
the  former  is  leaft  chargeable,  but  requires  a  longer 
time  to  come  to  perfedion  -,  but  the  black-thorn 
or  flde-bufh  makes  as  durable  a  fence,  only  this  is 
apt  to  produce  a  great  number  of  fuckers  that  run 
out  of  the  hedge  into  the  ground  or  field,  which 
makes  the  mound  irregular,  and  damages  the  foil. 

T  I  G  H  (?r  T  E  A  G  E, 

In  old  records,  it  means  a  fmall  inclofure  or 
croft,  and  in  Kent  the  word  is  ufcd  in  the  fame 
fenfe  now. 

TILING. 

Tiles  Ihould  be  burnt  till  they  have  a  black 
cruftacious  matter  through  the  middle,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  but  on  breaking ;  fo  that  to  prove 
them,  is  to  take  two  or  shree  at  a  venture,  and 
break  them,  and  if  they  are  found  to  have  this 
black  vein,  they  may  be  depended  upon  as  well 
burnt  •,  or  if  they  look  of  a  very  dark  red,  like 
coagulated  bloqd,  they  may  alfo  be  depended- 
upop,  but  thofe  of  a  light  pale  red,  may  be  faid 
to  be  bad,  and  not  worth  laying  up,  for  the  firft 
Winter  fcales  them  and  makes  them  fly,  and  the 
more  fo  by  being  laid  in  lime  (ibree  hujhels  of  which 
with  proper  fani  will  lay  afqtiare  of  work)  therefore 
fome  prefer. a  mixture  of  loam  apd  horfe- dungy 
tempered  very  high,  and  feid  about  the  middle  of 
the  tik)  ib  as  not  to  touch  pin  or  lath,  nor  yet  fo  near 

the 
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the  point  as  to  be  walhed  out  ^  becauie  lime  being  of 
too  corrofive  and  fretting  a  quality,  is  apt  to  make 
the  tiles  fcale,  and  when  the  fire  is  out  it  gives 
them  fuch  acoldnefs  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
mofs»  In  fome  places  of  Northampconfliire,  there 
is  a  fore  of  brick  and  tile  made^  that  are  of  a 
ftraw  colour,  and  are  preferable  to  all  others  ( 
the  tiles  being  as  durable  as  the  beft  flate  :  I  have: 
feen  fome  that  have  been  uken  off  a  houfe,  where 
they  had  lain  (as  fuppofed)  an  hundred  years,  and 
they  were  as  found  and  firm  as  when  they  were  firft 
laid.  In  Northamptonfhire,  tiles  are  made  with  a  brt 
of  lip  in  the  middle  of  the  end  to  hang  by,  and  not: 
hung  by  a  pin  ^  this  faves  the  trouble  and  chai^ge 
of  pinning,  and  befides  the  tile  hangs  by  the 
middle ;  for  although  thofe  made  for  [nnning  are 
made  with  two  holes,  yet  not  more  than  one  is 
pinned,  fo  that  the  tile  hangs  not  true ;  moreover 
the  pin  is  fubjeft  to  rot,  but  the  lip  is  not  fb. 

TILLAGE. 

This  is  a  moving  or  ftirring  of  ground,  which 
being  performed  on  the  upper  cruft  enters  to  a 
certain  depth,  and  caufes  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  foil  to  change  place.  Anciently  the  fpade 
was  uied  as  well  as  the  plough  (as  it  is  now  in 
Barbadoes^  and  in  fome  other  of  our  plantations 
abroad)  but  with  us  the  plough  is  found  more  eX'^ 
peditious  and  convenient,  and  the  other  is  laid  afide 
{Qur  foil  beif^  deep^  than  tbiirs. )    There  are  fbveral 

difierent 
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different  forts  of  foil  proper  to  be  converted  into 
arMe^ox  fit  for  the  plough;  as  for  inftance,  fuch  asis 
clayey,  ftiff,  cold,  and  moift^  which  is  commonly 
thrice  ploughed,  vix.  in  the  Spring,  Summer,  and 
at  feed-time,  for  wheat,  and  four  times  for  barley, 
if  it  be  the  firft  grain  fown  after  a  long  /^,  which 
16  not  very  common,  though  I  know  a  Gentleman 
that  fowed  feventy  acres  on  the  turf,  in  the  man- 
ner as  oats  are  fowed,  and  fucceeded  very  well. 
Thcfe  ploughings  are  very  advantageous  to  the 
foil,  for  hereby  the  ground  by  degrees  is  laid  in 
fiich  ridges  and  to  fuch  a  height  as  the  nature  of  the 
land  requires,  for  the  more  they  are  in  number,  and 
the  higher  the  ridges,  the  better  they  are  for  wheat, 
which  delights  mod  in  a  moift  foil*,,  fo  that  it  be  laid 
dry,  and  be  not  fubjedt  to  be  drowned  or  over-glut- 
ted with  wet.  It  is  a  means  a)fo  to  make  the  foil 
lighter,  and  fitter  for  the  feed  to  take  root  in,  as  the 
clods  are  apter  to  diflblve  by  being  expofod  to  the 
weather,  and  being  often  broken  by  the  plough, 
iic.  which  kills  the  weeds,  and  brings  the  foil  to  a 
pfoper  temper  to  receive  the  penetrating  and  ni- 
trous dews,  and  other  heavenly  influences,  which 
more  eafily  congeal  and  fix  on  a  light  earth,  than 
on  a  heavy  and  lumpifh  foil  \  for  thefe  penetrating 
falts  not  only  aiftuate  upon  the  feeds  to  promote  ve* 
gctation,  but  alfo  ferve  to  defend  it  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  weather,  efpecially  cold  and  piercing 
winds :  the  unevennefs,  of  the  ground  alfo  greatly 
protedls  the  grain  from  injuries  of  the  weather 
when  it. is  very  feverc,  and  the  feafon  rigorous; 

upon 
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vpoti  which  account,  in  open  champains  where 
the  land  is  dry,  and  the  ridges  not  laid  up  fo  high 
as  in  Tome  other  places,  the  land  is  to  be  left  rough 
by  being  but  lightly  harrowed,  or  not  at  all,  for  no 
other  caufe  but  to  break  the  fleeting  hafty  winds. 
In  cafe  barley  is  to  be  fown  firft  after  a  fallow,  the 
land  Jhould  lie  over  the  Winter  that  the  froft  may 
the  better  temper  it  by  feed-time,  when  it  is  to  be 
ploughed  again  i  if  for  peafe  or  beans,  once  fallowing 
Winter  will  do  :  but  on  light,  poor,  or  cold,  and 
four  land,  that  has  a  turf  upon  it,  or  coarfe  fweard, 
the  beft  way  is  to  denjhire  or  burn-beat  it  the  Sum- 
mer before  it  is  to  be  fown,  being  the  more  expe- 
ditious as  well  as  moD:  advantageous  way  ^  it  not 
only  fpends  the  (harp  moifture,  but  kills  the  weeds, 
and  immediately  brings  the  land  to  a  lively  fine 
temper,  every  way  fit  for  vegetation. 

Secondly,  good  rich  mellow  lands,  fuch  as  a  black 
mould,  or  in  ihort,  any  other  colour,  that  has  been 
a  long  time  pafturc,  and  over-grown  with  mofs, 
prie,  ^c,  (which  infefts  good  kttd  as  well  as  bad) 
are  improved  by  ploughing, "  which  is  zcatbolicon 
for  the  diforder,  and  will  likewife  not  only  prove 
an  immediate  advantage,  but  continue  to  be  fo  for 
the  future,  provided  not  more  than  two  or  threecrops 
are  taken  before  it  be  laid  down,  and  that  it  be  laid 
down  again  well  dunged,  or  fown  with  St.  Foin, 
clover^  or  fome  other  more  agreeable  grafles ;  if 
not,  let  the  dung  be  laid  on  the  year  before  it  is 
laid  down,  that  it  may  yield  good  grals  imme- 
diately 
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diately  after  the  corn  is  off;  if  laid  down  from  wheaf, 
the  ftubble  fhould  not  be  cut  -,  for  it  helps  to  bring 
it  not  only  fooner  to  a  fweard,  but  alfo  improves 
the  land.  The  land  fhould  be  Itud  in  height  as  it 
is  inclinable  to  drought  or  moifture.  New  broken- 
up  land,  if  not  too  rich,  may  be  fbwn  with  peaie 
the  firfl  year  ^  this  faves  one  ploughing,  but  it  is 
generally  fown  with  oats,  which  requires  but  one 
ploughing  to  get  a  crop  j  but  the  fowing  of  peafe 
much  retards  the  weeds,  and  better  prepares  the 
ground  for  other  grain. 

Thirdly,  as  for  the  more  poor  and  barren  land, 
the  beft  and  fpeedieft  way  to  bring  it  to  tillage,  if 
it  has  a  fweard  either  of  four  grafs,  rujh^s^  weeds^ 
ieatbj  gofsj  fern^  &r  broom^  whereby  an  ill  juice  has 
been  contrafted,  injurious  to  vegetation,  is  to  Deii- 
fhire  or  burn-bake  it,  with  this  caution,  that  it  be 
not  too  often  fown,  fo  as  to  draw,  the  heart  of  the 
land  out ;  for  by  being  fo  treated,  it  will  be  (cveral 
years  before  it  gains  a  good  fweard  -,  neither  fhould 
thcrfoil,  produced  from  tlie  flraw,  be  fpent  on  other 
lands,  which  piece  of  occaGonal  CLOWN- 
CRAFT  brings'  an  ill  name  on  this  moft  noble 
branch  of  improvement-,  whereas  if  the  land  was 
foild  well,  and  laid  for  pafturc  after  two  or  three 
crops,  it  would  foon  fweard,  and  yield  excellent 
fweet  grafs,  or  otherwife  may  be  laid  down  with 
the  artificial  fort,  which  will  ftand  till  the  natural 


grafe  thrufts  them  out. 


TILLER 
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TILLER  orTILLAR, 

A  little  young  tree  left  ftanding,  on  felling  otherf 
about  it. 

TOLL, 

A  cuftonury  acknowledgment  paid  for  buying 
and  felling  within  the  bounds  of  a  certain  manor^ 
and  fometimes  for  a  pailage  through  it :  which 
Tolls  moft  of  them  are  pleaded  by  prefcription. 
It  alio  fignifies  corn  taken  for  grinding  at  a  mill. 

TRANSPLANTING  Forejl-trees. 

On  tranfplanting  thefc  fort  of  trees,  the  roots- 
are  to  be  fpared,  and  efpecially  the  earth  that  (ticks 
to  the  fmalleft  fibres ;    and  thefc  likewife  are  noc 
to  be  cut,  as  is  the  too  common  way,  for  they 
are  the  very  mouths  that  fuck  in  the  nouriihmenc^ 
and  transfufe  it  to  the  Whole  tree.     The  pits  and 
fofles  into  which   trees  are   to  be   tranfplanted, 
jbould'  for  fome  time  be  left  open  to  the  rain,  froft 
and  fun,  to  diflblve  the  united,  and  too  compa6t 
fait,   and  to  render  the  earth  more  friable,  which 
better  qualifies  it  for  nourilhing  the  trees  planted 
in  it;  and  to  make  it  more  replete  with  vegeta- 
tion, fome  ftraw,  &f^.  may  be  burnt  in  the  pits, 
i^c.    wherein  they  are   to  be   planted,  drench- 
ing the  mould  with  water  in  an  over  dry  feafon ; 
and  on  poor  land  it  is  proper  to  enrich  it  with 
proper  manure.  {Vide  Nurfery.)    Tranfplant  thofc 
,  that  diiagree  moft  with  their  prefent  fituadoo,  and 
copfe  them  in  a  miore  agreeable  foil. 

In 
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On  tranlplanting,  the  diftanqes  arc  to  be  pro* 
portioned  to  th6  breadth  and  length  of  the  waH 
,and  avenue  in  which  they  are  to  ftand,  and  fuch 
as  are  more  inclinable  to  fpread  than  rife,  as  the 
oak,  beech,  walnut,  ^c.  which  are  to  be  dilpo- 
fed  of  at  greater  diftances ;  but  then  the  quality 
of  the  foil  is  to  be  regarded.  Thofe  trees  that 
afieft  cold  and  moill  foils,  if  planted  od  a  hot 
and  dry  ibil,  may  be  difpofed  of  in  a  clofer  or<ler» 
but  trees  that  like  dry  grounds,  plant  at  a  ftraiter 
diftance ;  the  fituation  is  alio  to  be  confidered^ 
and  whether  they  are  fubje£led  to  the  boifterous 
winds  or  not* 

And  for  the  better  prclervation  and  ftability  of 
tranfplanted  trees,  againil  winds  and  catdc,  tho& 
that  are  difpofed  of  in  copfes,  and  larg^  woods  and 
groves,  their  mounds  andcioie  order  are  a  fufficient 
defence  for  chem,  but  when  planted  in  fingle  nows^ 
they  are  to  be  defended  fomeching  after  the  fol*^ 
lowing  manner.    Eredk  three  fmall  polls  at  about 
a  foot  and  half  diftance  from  each  other  ^  if  thqf 
are  of  fawed  ftuff,  they  need  not  be  more  than 
three  inches  fquare,  otherwife  poles  will  ferve  the 
purpofe,  or  any  other  tolerable  ftraight  ftuff,  and 
if  large  enough,  may  be  cleft  to  a  proper  fizc, 
which  are  to  ttand  about  five  feet  above  the  fur- 
face.     After  they  are  drove  into  the  ground,  a 
crofs  bar  is  to  be  nailed  from  one  to  the  other, 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  top  of  the  pofts, 
to  which  bar  a  pale  or  two  is  to  be  nailed  be- 
twixt each  two  pofts,  and  the  lower  end  drove 

into 
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iinto  the  ground^  or  nailed  to  the  like  crofs-bar, 
within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pofts.     The  fixing  of  the  pofts  in  a  triangula** 
ibrm  Ijas  the  following  advantage,  provided  they 
ore  let  fo  as  the  weft  wind  may  drive  the  tree  in- 
to the  extremity  of  the  angle  towards  the  eaft, 
for  our  moft  boifterous  winds  come  from  the  weft ; 
io  that  placing  the  pofts  in  this  manner,  gives  the 
tree  more  liberty  to  bow  and   bend  without  gall- 
ing, than  *if  the  crols-bar  was  oppofite  to  that 
fide;  befides,  the  trees  may  be  tied  to  a  ftake  for 
a  year  or  two»  or  fome  flag  or  (egg  tied  rotJnd  the 
tree  at  the  height  of  the  pales,  will  alfo  prevent 
their  galling }  whereas  if  they  were  collared  with 
hay  or  draw,  the  cattle  would  be  apt  to  pull  it 
off:  this  method,  v'  more  chargeable  than  tum- 
ping, but  much  more  durable  and  better,  and  is 
ablblutely  neceilary  where  deer,  rabbets,  6fc.  bark 
the  ^eeS)    that  are  planted  on  fuch    land   that 
is  ftocked  with  fuch   creatures,    or  where  they 
come  to  feed.    When  trees  are  planted  on  fuch 
ground  where  great  cattle  do  not  come,  the  beft 
way  to  eftabliih  and  fix  them,  is   to  get  three 
long  poles  to  each  tree,  and  fet  them  in  form 
of  a  triangle  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  bottom, 
and  to  bring  the  tops  of  the  poles  to  the  collar,  and 
bind  them  faft  to  it  with  hay-bands  }  by  being  fb 
ordered^  they  cani>Qt  ftir* 

The  moft  difficult  taflc  on  tranfplanting  is,  that 
of  large  grown  trees,  which  is  fometimes  necef- 
iary  to  fupply  a  defeA  in  a  walk;  avenue,  &fr. 

Vol.  L  G  g  to 
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(o  perform  this,  pitch  vipon  tfao£  trees  tb^t  are 
in  fa  thriving  and  fiourilhing  condition,  aod  lay 
the  root  bare,  and  cut  through  all  the  collateral 
parts  of  them,  'till  with  a  toleraU<:  ftreng^h,  the 
tree  can  be  forced  down  on  one  fide,  ib'  as  to 
come  at  the  top  or  downright  ftraight  root  whidi 
is  to  be  cut  through,  and  then  the  tree  is  to  be 
raifed  into  its  former  .portion,  and  Bxed  toibmc 
flrong  poles  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  where  it  is 
to  ftand  a  year  or  two  with  the  mould  laid  dofe 
to  it  that  was  taken  from  it  in  the  operation' ;  after 
k  has  tiken  freffa  root,  and  at  a  proper  feafen,  it  is 
to  be  removed  into  the  place  it  is  deftgned  for. 
To  affift  the  removal  of  fuch  trees,  a  little  before 
the  hard  frofls  come,  trench  about  the  tree  at  fuch 
a  diilance  from  the  ftem  as  is  thought  fufficient 
tb  comprehend  the  root,  digging  fo  deep  as  almoft 
to  undermine  it,  placing  blocks,  quarters  of  wood 
or  planks,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  fafling  into 
the  pitj  and  cafting  in  as  much  water  as  will  alttioft 
fill  the  pit,  afterwards  throw  in  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  earth  fitft  caft  out,  and  force  it  up  to 
the  flem  of  the  tree.     Let  it  fland  till   a  hard 
froft  comes  arid  binds  it  firmly  to  the  roots,  and 
then  convey  it  to  its  new  flation,  which  may  be 
prevented  from  further  freezing,  by  laying  a  pro- 
ber quantity  of  warm  litter  to  it  in  the  pit  where- 
in it  is  newly  planted,  and  fb  clofe  the  mould  te 
the- flraggling  fibres,  and  then  throw  in  the  re- 
maining mould  firft  caft  out :  always  oblerving  to 
'  place 
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^lace  that  fide  to  the  fouth,  that  ftood  to  that  af- 
pc6t  before  removal :  but  provided  the  mould 
frozen  to  the  ftem  Ihould  be  too  weighty  to  be 
raifed  by  an  ordinary  ftrength,  and  the  tree  other- 
wile  large  suid  weighty,  a  crane,  ginn  or  pulley, 
is  to  be  applied;  by  this  means  a  large  dod  of 
.earth  may'  be  moved  with  the  tree,  which  may  be 
Jaid  upon  a  low  ftrong  carriage  fit  for  thepurpole, 
and  let  into  the  new  pit  perpendicularly,  by  the 
belp  of  the  afbrelaid  engine.  By,  and  according 
to  this  method,  trees  of  a  very  large  fize  may  be 
removed  without  any  diforder,  and  often  times 
without  dilbranching  and  topping  them,  which  is 
of  great  importance,  where  it  is  pra£ki(ed  tofupply 
fomp  particular  defeiSl. 

TR  AYE  or  raiber  T  H  R  AV  E, 

A  cfertain  quantity  or  number  of  flieaves  of 
corn.  In  moft  places,  it  fignifies  twenty-four 
(heaves. 

T  R  E  E  S  /^/  /«  H  E  D  G  E  S. 

The  beft  method  of  planting  trees  in  enclofed 
fields,  is  not  to  plant  them  in  the  mound  hedge, 
as  is  the  common  pradice,  or  where  the  hedges 
are  already  raifed,  and  trees  wanting.  It  is  proper 
to  fet  them  after  the  following  manner,  not  only  as 
being  mod  convenient  and  advantageous,  and  as  do- 
ing leaft  damage  to  the  hedge,  but  affording  good 
ihelter,  and  giving  room  for  the  greateft  number 
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df  trees.  Let  ^  ^  be  the  bank  that  the  hedge 
Hands  upon,  and  1/  i  the.  ditch;  and  let  the  trees 
be  planted  not  on  the  bank  where  the  hedge 
Hands,  as  the  common  way  is^  but  at  the  bottoflfi 
of  the  bank,  about  three  feet  from  the  hedge, 
which  will  prevent  the  planted  trees  dropping  on 
it,  as  at  /  /  /,  and  on  the  other  *  fide  of  the  ditch, 
and  about  a  yard  from  it  not  in  a  diredt  line, 
but  in  the  intervals,  let  anothec  row  be  planted  as 
Sit  p  p  py  and  if  .each  other  of  thefe  trees  be  a 
riling  timber  tree,  and  the  other  between  a  fruit 
tree  that  fpreads,  they  may  be  planted  at  a  cloler 
order,  and  will  afford  the  better  flielter.  {Vide 
flamingo  Nurferies^  fsf^.) 
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TREFOIL  (w^   TR  01  LET. 

This  grafs  is  alfo  called  three  leaved  grafi,  and 
hog-clover,  being  in  the  weft  of  England  fown 
to  feed  hogs  or  porkers  with,  and  is  given  in  the 
fame  manner  as  turnips  are  to  fheep.  It  is  both 
finer  and  fwceter  than  the  common  or  great  cUh 
very  railed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  will  grow  on 
any  foil  whatever ;  it  may  alfo  be  fown  with  or 
without  corn,  as  fuits  beft  with  convenicncy,  or 
being  fprinkled  on  meadow-ground,  will  very 
much  improve  the  hay  in  burden  and  quality. 

TRENCH- 
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TRENCHING. SPADE, 

An  inftrument  uled  in  cutting  trenches  in  wa- 
teiy  days,  and  moorifh  lands ;  as  alio  for  digging  ' 
of  peat  in  turbaries.  The  beft  way  of  making 
it,  is  with  a  languet  or  fin,  like  a  knife,  turned  up 
by  the  fide  of  the  bit  or  fpade-iron^  and  fometimes 
on  both  fides,  as  it  better  divides  the  clay  and  moift 
earth,  and  cuts  the  fmall  roots,  fo  that  all  comes 
oat  clean  together ;  therefore  on  •  fuch  grounds  it 

is  preferable  to  the  common  fpade, 

•  • 

TRUGG-CORN, 

Corn  allowed  to  the  vicar  of  Lemfier^  for  ferv- 
ing  a  certain  chapel  of  eafe  within  his  pariih  \  but 
in  the  black  book  of  Hereford,  it  fignifies  two 
bufliels;  and  the  word  ^rugg^  in  former  times,  was 
commonly  ufed  for  that  quantity. 

TRUNDLE, 

A  ibrt  of  carriage  with  low  fli^  wheels  to 
draw  heavy  burdens  on,  fuch  as  large  trees  up- 
on removal,  ftones,  &r. 

TRUSS, 

It  fignifies  fifty-fix  pounds,  or  half  a  hundred 
weight  of  hay,  made  up  in  a  neat  and  after  a 
particular  manner,  and  is  fold  in  SmithfieW-mar- 
ket  in  London,  by  the  name  of  frufs. 

Gg  3  TUM- 
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TUMPING, 

Is  a  particular  way  of  planting  trees  in  -parks^ 
fields y  i^c,  the  tree  is  fet  in  the  place  defigned  for 
it  almoft  on  the  furfacc  of  the  ground,  and  no 
deeper  than  to  make  it  ftand  j  but  it  is  rieceflary 
to  fet  it  fo  that  all  the  roots  be  juft  covJercd,  or 
not  till  the  tump  or  mould  is  raifed  about  it :  this 
being  done,  one  end  of  a  line  is  to  be  tied  flack^ 
ly  about  the  tree,  fo  that  in  pafiing  round  about 
it  with  the  line  ftrained,  it  may  flip  about  the  tree 
as  the  operapr  circumfrents  it,  at  about  three,  or 
three  feet  and  a  half,  or  lefs,  at  pleafure  to  ir,  is  to 
be  faftehed  an  iron  fetter,  or  (harp  pointed  llick,  and 
as  the  operator  goes  round  the  tree,  the  ground 
is  to  be  marked  :  then  a  ditch  is  to  be  cut  on  tho 
outfidc  of  the  round  fcore,  and  the  turf  laid  hand- 
ibmely  on  two  or  three  hights  on  the  inCde  the 
ditch,  with  the  grafs  outwards,  till  the  work  is 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high :  the  mould  is  to 
be  caft  out  of  the  ditcKi  and  the  beft  of  it  to  be 
throwed  to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  till  it  be  raifed 
within  the  turf  as  high  as  the  outfide.  Then  fet 
the  bank  round  with  fome  (Irong  dead  black-thorns^ 
and  aftei' wards  a  proper  quantity  of  faft  heavy  earth 
is  to  be  laid  clofe  to  them,  treading  it  up  clofe,  the 
better  to  fix  and  faften  them  \  the  earth  is  alfo  to 
be  laid  floping  down  from  the  turf  towards  the 
tree,  and  that  yzft  next  to  the  tree  is  to  be 
Iqweft,  that  the  rain  may  foak  to  the  roots.  It  is 
alfo  proper  to  lay  fome  fmall  thorns,  (Sc,  on  the 

top 
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wp  of  the  tump  when  fini(hed,  and  to  repair  k^ai 
occafion  requires. 

TURBARY, 

Is  a  Tight  to  dig  turfs  in  another  man^s  land. 
Common  of  Turbary j  is  a  liberty  whkh  fotne  cenam 
have  by  prefcription  to  dig  on  the  LoriPs  waft^ 
(Vide  Leafe  and  Covenants  nf  Turbary.) 

T  U  R  N  I  P  S. 

There  are  fcveral  forts  of  Turnips,  as  the  rounJ-^ 
the  long^  otherwife  called  the  narrow^  and  the  yet 
low,  all  which  of  late  years  have  been  found  tb 
be  a  great  improrer  of  land,  and  very  advantai 
geoUs  to  the  farmer :  the  fucccfs  is  founded  oh 
numberlefs  experiments  as  well  as  reafon.  They 
may  be  fown  from  Midfurtimer  to  Lammas,  and 
fometiaies  have  fuccccdcd  very  well  when  fown  later. 
The  land  whereon  they  are  fown  (hould  be  twice 
ploughed,  and  made  very  fine  by  harrowing,  be- 
fore the  feed  is  fown  j  after  which,  it  (hould  be  har- 
rowed in  with  a  harrow  drawn  or  lined  with  thorns^ 
as  a  means  to  dole  the  mould  to  fo  fmatl  a  feed, 
which  otherwife  might  fpend  itfelf  before  it  could 
lay  hold  of  earth  to  nourifli  it  -,  for  which  reafon 
all  fmall  grafs-feeds  are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner\  and  to  make  the  land  lie  yet  more  compadl 
and  clofe,  it  is  to  be  rolled  with  a  decagonical  roll, 
which  is  befl.  After  they  appear  with  four  leaves, 
they  are  to  be  houghed  or  hawed,  and  fet  at  about 
twelve  inches  diflance,  which  is  by  no  means  to 
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be  oegle&ed»  although  it  be  too  often  thought  on* 
necefTary ;  for  on  this  depends  thqr  well  bottom* 
ing;  and  the  bottoms  are  better  for  cattk  than  the 
tops. 

If  the  land  be  very. poor.  It  ibbjefts  the  Tur- 
nip to  the  black  hopping  fy^  which  is  yery  de- 
ftru£l;ive  where  it  t^kes ;  therefore  a  fprinkling  of 
rotten  dung,  or  rather  Toot  (//  it  can  h  fytfd)  on 
the  land  upon  harrowing,  is  not  only  proper,  but 
neceflary.  The  beft  time  for  fowing,  is  juft  be- 
fore or  after  a  fhower.  But  if  they  ihould  mii^ 
carry,  as  fomecimes  they  will,  the  farmer  is  not 
fio  be  difcQuraged^  but  ibw  agai(i,  fpr  the  feed  is 
not  very  dear,  though  valuable  to  the  farmer ; 
a  pound  and  an  half,  at  about  fiur-penci  per, 
pound,  will  fow  an  acre.  TKe  beft  account  that 
Turnips  turn  fo  is,  to  give  them  to  fheep  in  the 
Winter,  for  they  fatten  them  foon  i  and  the  beft 
way  of  giving  them,  is  to  confine  the  fheep  by 
proper  hurdles  to  an  acre  ^t  a  time,  tpore  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  number  of  iheep  to  be  fed,  and 
alfo  to  the  quantity  of  Turnips  tjie  farmer  has : 
and  to  take  off  the  turnip  relifli  from  the  mutton, 
the  laft  fprinighty  the  fheep  fhould  be  turned  to 
fomc  other  good  feeding  paflure,  which  will  effec- 
tually do  ic;  fo  that  the  mu.tK}n  will  not  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  niceft  palate,.-  The  farmer  fhould 
not  fufTer  or  force  the  feeding  fheep  to  eat  them 
up  cIof<%  or  to  clear  the  ground  as  they  go  \  but 
when  the  feeding  fheep  have  eaten  up  the  choiceft 
and  bed  parr,  turn  them  to  frelh  ones,  and  bring 
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in  fbie  flieep  to  dear  the  ground ;  when  k  will  be 
obferved,  thstt  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  fheep, 
together  with  the  rotted  refttfe  of  the  Turnips^  wiO 
have  fo  mellowed  and  enriched  ihc/oil^  as  to  make 
it  fit  for  barley  in  the  iS^^i^,  and  alfo  for  a  crop  of 
iioni  or  peafe  the  following  year,  and  with  ibmo 
other  iiiperinduAions,  will  be  able  perhaps  to  bear 
a  crop  oi  wheat  the  third  year,  ^th  proper  tilths  and 
ploughings.  Tumif/s  are  extraordinary  ufeful  for 
perfedjng  winter^Umh^  for  they  fumifii  the  ewes 
with  plenty  of  xfiilk. 

A  pound  of  ^urmp-Jeed  fown  ( after, Harvefi) 
upon  an  acre  of  light,  (andy,  or  gravelly  land,  that 
\&  poor  or  worn  put  by  over-ploughing,  and  where 
manure  is  wanting,  ("the  crop  of  which  beingplough- 
ed  in  when  grown  high)  will  fntwo  month$  time  die 
away  and  .rot,  and  epiich  the  laqd  fo  as  to  prove 
as  good  a  manuring  as  twenty  loads  of  dung  or 
more  upon  an  acre,  and  is  praftifed  with  much 
fuccefs  in  fcveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the 
farmer  is  more  obliged  to  induftry  to  get  a  crop, 
than  to  the  foil. 

I  would  therefore  advife  all  farmers,  for  their 
pwn  intercft,  to  prapagate  grafs-feeds^  Turnips^  buck'- 
wheat ^  ISstc.  in  a  r^ular  method,  by  fometimes 
Summer-eating,  and  at  other  times  mowing  them 
according  to.  their  different  natures  and  qualities ; 
•not  forgetting  fometimes  to  plough  in  a  whole 
crop  when  in  its  full  pride  and  bloflbm ;  and  he 
will  quickly  find  the  great  advantage  thereof  by 
adding  a  richnefs  to.  his  land^  or  rather  feeing  it  enrich 

re. 
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U^lf^  aiid  tjpis  9iethiod  {aiJbmeJH/mibar  fixe 
eh^ro^d)  is  higWy*pr*)fetoWc,aad  bcocficial,  wbem 
^jag  and  comppft  are  tord  to.foeddme.ar^  or  ace 
to*  be  fctofeed^at  a^gmuc  diftatice; 

:  N,  :B. :  A  gwat  laaany  attcdf^s  havci  bcco  made 
to  preyeWt  tlw  fly  tafehig  of  Turnqw  j  faut  aQ 
as  y^t.h^vsejprovedaboitive;  fbme:. bartpropofed 
ft«epiiig  the  feeds  ih*fome  mcnftruwm ;  which  can 
oeirer  anfwer^  for  htreby  vagetation  nroft.  be  de- 
ftroyed,  if  nert,  the  Turnip  is  ftill  the%ie  thing> 
and  therefore  fubje£b  to  the  fame*  di&rdua'  as  be- 
fore 

TWI-F4LLOW,  Wc. 

\ 

Td  Twi-fallow  ground,  is  to  till  or  pteugh  it  a 
iecohd  .time,  and  trl-fllllbw,  is  to  till  or  plough 
the  third  time,  and  tri,  ot  rhil^  earing,  is  to  crop 
land  the  third  time  before'  it  has  had  a  lay  or  fial- 
low, 

TWITCH-GRASS,  or%/Vfi-Gftf/j, 

Is  a^weed  very  hurtful  to  fuch  land  that  is  in- 

fefled  by  it  *,  as  it  keeps  the  foil  hollow  andlooie^and 

draws  suvay  the  juices  chat  prc^agates  vegetation, 

t0  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cf^m  and  grain  fowed 

'thereon ;  and  which  fhews  the  ground  to  be  of  a 

^d  four  quality :  the  beft  remedy  for  this  difor- 

.&r,  is  good^allowing  in  dry  weather,  ploughing 

the  land  firft  one  way,  and  then  another,  calledr 

cro(6<>p]oughing,  and  harrowing  it  with  loaded  har* 

rows  between  each  time ;  as  alfo  to  manure  it  well 

with  dun^^  lime,  chalky  ajhes^  iSc.  Bum-beating  this 

fort'  of  land  is  an  effeftual  remedy. 

V. 
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V. 
VEAL-MONEY,  or  Veal-nohk  Mann. 

An  yearly  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  of  one  of  the 
tithings  within  the  manor  of  Bradfbtd  in  Wiltlhine, 
to  their  Lor^^  the  Duke  of  Bokon,  inftead  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  Fiol  formerly  paid  in  kind. 

YELLING, 

Ploughing  by  the  turf,  w  Juft  ploughing  the 
turf,  and  going  no  deeper.  A  term  ufed  by  iuf- 
iandmn  in  the  weft  of  England 

VETCHES,  FETCHES,  or  FitCHES, 

A  fort  cfpul/A,  ci  which  there  are  ftreral  Ibrts  ^ 
but  the  Winter  and  Simmer  Vetches  are  the  pritiet*- 
pal;  the  one  being  ibwn  before  fFinter^  will  bear 
the  extremity  of  all  weather : .  the  other  beiag 
not  fo  hardy,  is  ibwn  in  the  Spri9^  %  they  are  very 
good  fodder  for  cattle,  either  given  in  ftraw  or 
without  it,  and  is  die  beft  of  food  for  pigecns^  and 
^re  propagated  vei"  the  fame  noanner  as  peafe. 

V. 
U  N  Df  E  R-W  00  b. 

Is  that  fort  of  wood  that  is  not  counted  dtnber, 
^  coppice:wood.     {Vide  Coppices^  G?r.) 

UNTRIED-EARTH, 

That  earth  which  is  warm,  mellow,  and  rich, 
end  which  lies  next  the  furface  after  the  turf  is 

pared 
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pared  off,  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  in  fuch  places 
where  the  plough  or  Ipade  has  n^ver  difturbcd 
the  foil. 

U  P-L  A  N  D, 

Is  fuch  ground  as  lies  high^  and  is  oppofed  to 
iiich  as  is  moorijb^  inarjhy^  or  low  \  or  pafturc-Iand 
that  lies  fb  high  as  not  to  be  overflowed  by  rivers 
and  land-floods.  Up-tands  are  thofe  lying  on  the  tops 
irfides  of  hills,  or  other  rifing  grounds,  coniifling 
cither  oiebalky  gravely  fond y  rock,  orftene^  orelfe  of  clay, 
hazelly /^i2^,  or  tldck-mould^  which  are  moft  proper 
either  for  grazingy  or  for  cqm^  according  as  they  lie 
dry  or  moift,  which  depends  much,  jf  not  altoge- 
ther^  upon  their  fituadon  and  quality.   Thoie  lands 
that  lie  flat  OR  the  tops  of  hills  are  generally  the 
^fieft,  and  thofe  on  the  fides  more  moift,  occar 
lioned  by  ihe  water  continually  ifibing  out.     So 
fikcwiie  chalky  and  cky-lands  are  m<^  inclined 
to  moifturc  and  wet,  in  Winter  more  efpecially^ 
faecaufe  they  retain  the  moifture  a  long  time,  and 
in  Wipter  the  fun  has  not  ilrength  to  exhale  it. 
And  thefc  fort  of  lands  have  alfo  the  inconvcnien- 
cies  of  the  fandy,  gravelly,  rocky,  and  ftony  ]ands„ 
viz.  to  chap  in  the  Summer,  to  burn  in  hot  weather, 
and  to  poach  in  the  Winter.     Therefore  the  black 
mould  and  feme  of  the  hazelly  loams  are  the  beft 
for  grafs  and  corn,    becaufe  they  neither  chap^ 
burn,  nor  poach. 

URINE. 
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URINE. 

The  Urine  of  beafts  fhould  be  preferved  as  wetf 
'  «s  their  dung :  therefore  all  farmers  yards  fhould 
be  fb  laid  as  to  retain  it,  and  not  be  laid  with  any 
defcent  fo  as  to  let  the  Urine  run  off:  for  there  is 
nothing  that  encreales  the  ftrength  of  manure 
or  helps  the  fermentation  of  dung  fo  much,  and 
in  ib  high  a  degree  as  Urine ;  it  is  commended 
as  a  very  great  improver  of  land,  and  our  good 
Aiends,  the  Dutch,  are  as  careful  in  preierving 
the  Urine  of  thehr  beafts,  as  they  be  in  preierving 
their  dung. 

U    R    R    Y, 

Is  a  kind  of  black  or  blue  clay,  commonly  dug 
out  of  the  coal-mines,  and  ^nerally  is  the  ftratam 
next  above  the  coal:  this  laid  on  meadow  and 
pafture,  makes  a  very  great  impix)vement,  and 
is  very  proper  for  hot  or  warm  grounds. 

W. 

WASTE  and  WASTE-L AND- 

Wafle,  in  a  law  fenfe^  is  the  fpoil  or  decay  of 
houfes,  woods,  lands,  &r.  committed,  made,  or 
occafioned  by  the  tenant,  whether  for  life,  or  years, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  other  perfon  in 
reverfion  •,  and  Wa(te-land,  or  ground,  are  thofe 
lands  which  are  not  in  a  man's  poifeflion,  but  lie 
in  common  J  and  fo  called,  becauie  the  Lord  of 

the 
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the  manor  cannot  make  fo  much  profit  of  them^  af 
of  his  other  lands^  by  Fealen  thot  ochers  have  the  ule 
imd  liberty  of  pafiUig  indDcpftfliQg  i^pQfi  diem :  and 
yet  no  one  may  build  upon  iiiqh  l^n^M  inthout  the 
Lord's  ficence,  or  cut  doyrn  trees,  dig»  &r« 

W  A  T  E  R  ^<7  convey. 

I  (hall  not  go  about  to  ffre  watbetnaikal  or  m£^ 
ehattical  den¥6nftratio«ifi  concetning  conveying  of 
Water,  but  fliatt  only  fhew  liow  it  may  htjimpfy 
and  obftrASedlj  performed  \vuhout  cUtrg?  of  in- 
ftruments  and  the  knowledge  of  them  \  as  it  is 
not  fuppofed  that  every  fteward  underftands  the 
ufe  and  application  of  fuch  inilruments  {but  if  they 
do  J  tbey  will  he  as-  capable  ^f  eiecuting  their  office) 
hox,  to  thoie  that  do,  I  do  not  write  ;  and  yet  to 
fuch,  the  foUowlng  pl^n  inftrudions  may  not  be 
altogether  unierviccable  \  I  ha^re  abftra&ed  inoft 
of  them  from  Mr.  Henry  Wilfon^s  Appendix  to 
to  his  Surveying  \  which  is  lb  familiarly  done,  thac 
were  I  to  infert  my  own  method,  or  that  made  ufe 
of  by  fome  others,  I  Ihould  not  be  more  eafUy 
underftood  by  thoTe  of  narrow  capacities,  nor  in 
the  lead  benefit  thofe  who  have  had  a  mathematical 
education. 

To  know  whether  it  is  pojftble  to  convey  Jf^ater  by  an 
open  rivulety  ,an4  to  perform  it,  if  praSlicable. 

"  To  effeft  this,  take  two  boards  of  about  two 
'^  ieet  over,  or  thereabouts,  of  what  form  or  fhape 
^^  is  not  nuterial,  the  larger  the  better  •,  about  the 

"  middle 
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**  middld  of  etch  of  whkh  boaods  bore  a  hoie^ 
**  injo  which  put  die  cndi,  of  tw>  ftick^, .  fctting 
•*  ihem  up  in  thofe  h6k&f«rpcndiculariy:  tht  ftick« 
"  muA  be  exadly  of  one  kngth,  ^nd  have  at  the 
*'  tops  of  each  01  them  marks  of  white  paper,  or 
"  the  like ;  and  the  fticks  muft  be  of  fuch  length, 
**  that  when  the  two  boards  with  the  fticks  in 
**  them  art*  floating  wpdn  the  Water,  the  marks  of 
"  paper  at  the  t6ps  6f  them  may  be  feen  at  a  com- 
*'  petent  dSffenice  from  the  pond.     The  two  fticks 
**  'being  feated  in  tlie  Wertef,  ahd  in  a  right-Hnc 
**  (as  near  as  yon  can  guefs)  towards  the  place  to 
•*  which  the  Water  is  to  be  conveyed ;  then  at  as 
'*  great  a  diftancc  as  you  can  conveniently,  ereft 
**  a  third  ftick  upon  the  land,   fttting  a  mark 
"  thereupbh  iri  an  ered  level  with  the  two  former, 
^  which  are  in  the  Wdter,  removing  thp  marks  that 
«^  are  eiihier  u|>on  thc^  in  die  Water,  or  that  upon 
*'  the  land.  Which  you  laft  ercded,  higher  or  lower 
^  (as  occ^fiori  offers  iifelf )  rill  you  have  brought 
^^  them  all  three  to  a  right  leveh  then  taking  cxaft 
"  notice  how  high  the  marks  are  above  the  top 
**  or  furface  of  the  Water,  go  on  with  a  fourth^ 
.*'  fifths  or  Jhcth^  &c.  ftaff,  fo  lon^g  as  you  go  in  a 
^^  ri^t«lk^&«,  for  having  placed  two  marks  in  an 
^  exad  level,  it  is  eafy  to  find  as  many  more  as 
you  pleAfe :  and  when  you  are  to  alter  your  courfe, 
that  i^  you  are  to  vary  from  a  ftrait  line,  yoa 
are  to  frvaei  as  at  tU  firft^  er  any  immon  lev  A 
^^  mil  iU^  and  then  proceed  in  a)l  i^eipe^  as  before 
**  direfled :  ^nd  according  as  you  find  the  ground 
at  the  place  to  which  the  Water  is  to  be  con- 

^  veyed. 
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*«  veyed)  either  bigher  or  lower  than  at  the  pond; 
*^  you  may  determine  the  pofiibility  or  impoflibi- 
«^  lity  of  its  being  conveyed  thither.** 

How  to  try  whether  Water  mof  he  cortoeyed  from 
afpring^  or  head^  to  a  deJigHed  placiy  though  at 
a  confiderabU  difiatue^ 

'   ^^  At  the  fpring-head  b^in  to  make  a  little. 
**  trench,  about  Aree  or  four  pole  long,  towards. 
^  the  plaoe  to  which  the  Water  is  to  be  conveyed  ^ 
*'  whether  this  trench  be  ^rait  or  crcx)ked  is  not 
**  material  in  this  cafe.    Then  let  fo  much  Water 
^^  run  as  will  only  fill  the  trench,  letting  none  run 
"  over  at  either  end  of  the  trench  i  but  whca 
*^  either  end  is  full  up  to  the  brink,  then  (lop  the 
**  courfe  of  the  Water.    Now,  if  you  find  the 
**  trench  dry,  or  (hallower  of  Water  at  that  end 
^^  which  is  next  the  head,  than  in  that  end  fartheft 
*^  from,  the  head,  it  declares  the  ground  to  be 
*'  falling.     Then  do  the  like  for  three  or  four 
**  poles  further,  ftill  making  the  Water  to  follow 
"  you.    And  having  filled  the  trench,  fo  that  the 
"  Water  may  ftand  level  at  both  ends  thereof^ 
^'  then  at  both  ends  ere&  two  ftaves  of  about  four 
feet  long^  at  each  end  of  the  trench,  being  bpth 
of  equal  height  from  the  furface  of  the  Water; 
This  done,  go  on  in  the  fame  line  about  ten  or 
♦'  twelve  pole  farther,  where  fct  up  a  third  mark, 
^*  fo  that  you  ftand  behind  it,  and  lookir^  to  the 
^^  middle-moft  mark,  you  fee  all  the  tops  or  all 
^'  ^e  bottoms,  according  to  which  you  meafured 

«  your 
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¥  yoor  jequal  heists,  tnay  all  agree.  And  then 
♦♦  if  ^at  ftick,  which  is  below  the  mark,  be  longer 
^  tftan  the  other  two,  it  fhews  a  defcent ;  but  if 
^  k  be  flisirterr  it  fliews  the  ground  is  higher :  but 
^  if  my  ri&Dg,  place  of  grotmd  be  in  the  way^ 
**  you  may  eafily  find  the  height  of  its  rife  by 
^  ietting  up  a  ftk:k^  and  nieafuring  it  as  befere  ia 

WATERING  (?/ MEADOWS. 

There  are  fevcral  ways  of  performing  this  ufe* 
ful  work,  and  tliere  is  alfo  ibme  mpedinunt  to  it. 
Jt  may  be  performed  either  naturally  by  the  over* 
flowing  of  rivers  {during  land-floods)  over  their 
baoks^  into  fuch  meadows  as  lie  fiat,  on  which  the 
water  is  apt  to  ftand*  which  ibmedmes  by .  long 
cootmuance  may  prove  hurtful,  but  not  equal 
to  the  benefit  in  general.  Meadows  may  likewife 
be  over-flowed  artificially,  either  by  diverting  of 
ftreams  or  rivers^  or  fome  part  of  them«  from  and 
ovit  of  their  natural  courfe,  for  the  over-flpwing, 
drowning,  or  watering  of  fuch  meadows  as  lie  neaj: 
little  ftreams  or  rivulets;  or  othcrwife  by  raifing 
the  waters  by  proper-engines  and  proper  machines, 
as  the  Perfian-wbeely  (^c.  This  noble  machine 
might  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  pro- 
vided the  feveral  obftrudlions  that  hinder  its  pro- 
fitable improvement,  by  diverfions  of  rivers,  ^r. 
were  removed. 

Now  thefc  impediments  proceed  from  the  divcr- 
fity'and  difference  of  intereft  that  are  in  lands 
bordering  upon  rivers,  (jsfc.    For  as  the  wafer  can- 

VoL.  I.  H  h  not 
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not  be  brought  over  fevcral  quantities  of  land  £bi 
the  purpofe  of  improvement^  but  through  the  lands 
belonging  very  often  to  ignorant  and  prgudlced 
perfons,  who  perhaps  will'  not  ^ve  their  confent* 
although  to  their  own  advantage,  but  upon  un*** 
reafonable  terms,  and  {perhaps)  Ibme  others  not  at 
all,  while  others  {as  tenants^  &r.)  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  give  conient  to  others.     Sicmdfy^ 
mills  (landing  on  a  number  of  fruitful  and  im* 
proving  flreams,   prevent   the   more    ingenious 
farmers  receiving  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
fuch  ftreams  and  rivers,  which  carry  in  their  bowels 
fo  great  riches  to  the  feas^  and  the  mills   not 
yielding  a  tenth  part  of  the  profit  to  their  oy^ners, 
when  com  may  be  as  wtllgrcund  by  the  wind,  and 
the  water  improved  to  a  greater  advantage ;  befides 
the  dead  weight  they  are  of  by  preventing  rivers  be- 
coming navigable,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  higheft  fenfe.  And,  ThinifyjThc  ignorance  of  too 
many  country  farmers,  is  alfo  an  obftru£tion  in 
this  great  improvement,  who  are  not  of  capacity 
enough  to  apprehend  the  advantage  or  the  caufc 
of  it  s  but  that  fome  certain  farmers  have  over- 
flowed their  lands  for .  a  time,  and  being  little  the 
better  for  it,  they  will  therefore  perhaps  think  much 
to  be  at  an  expence  for  fo  little  purpofe,  or  perhaps, 
they  are  of  an  opinion,  that  the  water  leaves  all  its 
riches  on  the  ground  it  firft  flows  over,  and  conle- 
quently  does  not  improve  the  next ;  which  is  a  falfe 
notion  :  for  I  have  obferved,  that  inBerk  and  Wilt- 
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Ihire,  that  lands  over  flown  by  the  river  Kennet, 
for  fonri'e  miles  together,  with  almoft  an  equal  im- 
provement, and  with  the  fame  diverted,  Cffc.  ftream, 
notwithfl;anding  this  is  one  of  the  moft  cryfial  and 
tleareft  ftreams  in  the  kingdom  ;  fo  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  even  pure  and  clear  water  has  a  ferti- 
Hzihg  quahty  in  it,  although  feme  may  advance 
the  contrary ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  rivers 
whofe  waters  are  mofe  thick  and  muddy,  and  like- 
wife  frclhcs,  may  improve  more ;  not  but  that  I  have 
obferved,  that  very  great  improvements  have  been 
iriade  by  the  former,  fo  that  land  not  otherwife  worth 
idx>ve  fixteen  or  feventeen  (hillings  an  acre,  is  by 
this  tranfparcnt  ftream  improved  to  forty  (hillings 
an  acre ;  which  Ihould  put  all  Lords  and  their  ftew- 
ards  and  agents  upon  this  noble  improvement. 
'Attd;  laftly,  fuch  is  the  greedy  and  covetous  prin- 
tiple  of  fomc  avaricious  faf  mers,  that  they  fuffer 
the  gtafs  to  grow,  or  Tather  ftand  (b  long  on  fuch 
-grounds  till  it  is  grown  hawny,  and  become  fo  dif-r 
coloured,  that  it  is  riot  fo  palatable  or  wholefome 
as  that  on  unwatered  land,  which  often  brings 
^an  ill  name  on  the  hay ;  whereas  if  fuch  land  was 
laid  early,  it  might  be  mown  twice,  which  would  be 
much  better,  and  the  hay  as  good  as  that  growing 
on  other  land. 

Yvi  overflowing  lands  from  ftreams,  rivers,  &?r« 
it  fometimes  happens,  diat  they  may  lie  low  enough 
10  be  overflowed  and  compleatly  watered  and  im- 
proved without  the  wheel  or  other  mechanic  en- 
gine •,  for  as  Mr.  Wilfon  rightly  o'bfervcs,  that  it 
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is  impracticable  to  overflow  any  of  the  land  tlutf 
confines  the  river  Lee^  by  the  w^ter  of  the  fiud 
river;  yet  the  New  Rivery  although  taken  out  of 
the  river  Lee,  and  confined  more  horizontally^  and 
to  an  eafier  delcent,  its  farface  lies  not  only  muc^ 
above  that  of  the  river  Lee,  but  above  the  kod 
by  which  the  river  Lee  is  bounded,  when  at  a 
confiderable  diflance  from  Ware ;  fo  that  it  might 
be  capable  of  overflowing  the  faid  grounds;  ip 
that  when  land  lies  near  fome  river  that  has  in  it 
a  confiderable  fall  or  defcent,  th^n  althou^  that 
part  of  the  river  that  lies  neareft  the  land  to  be 
overflown,  whofe  furface  is  fb  far  below  the  &r«* 
face  of  the  land,  that  it  cannot  be  conveyed  db* 
rt&\y  from  that  part  of  the  land,  yet  by  going 
higher  up  the  river,  efpecially  above  a  faU  (Jf 
there  be  one)  in  the  river^  it  is  poflible  tha{  wacfir 
may  be  conveyed  from  thence  by  aa  eafy  deiceltt 
to  the  higheft  part  of  the  land  imended  to  ht 
overflown  •,  but  as  I  faid  before,  this  depends  up- 
on  the  humour  of  your  neighbour,  that  lies  be^ 
tween  the  fully  or  fiattky  and  yourfelf. 

N.  B.  Fmr  inches  and  an  half  defcent  will  d$  {aih 
though  five  inches  nwy  be  better)  to  convey  'water  s 
mile. 

W  A  T  E  R  /a  cUanfe,  and  foften. 

Make  a  trench  three  or  four  perches  long  (but^ 
five  or  fix  better)  of  a  6>ot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet 
deep  more  or  lefsy  and  of  fuch  a  breadth  as  ^ill 
be  found  lullicicnc  for  the  quantity  of  water  to 

be 
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lie  tdeanfed,  or  more  properly  accorcfing  to  the  fwift- 
Bofs  of  liheftreaGD  i  fiU  this  trench  about  afoot  thick 
2X,  bottom  with  the  rub)>ifh  of  chalk,  or  where  that 
is  waotingp  chippings  of  free-iione  will  fupply  the 
place^  either  of  which  are  to  be  btokc  to  about 
the  lize  of  an  egg }  then  .fill  it  three  or  four  inches 
higher  with  petUes  orfiints^  and  afterwards  quite  to 
the  top  with  gravel,  which  is  beft,  although  earth 
may  do  i  over  which  lay  turf^  and  it  is  .done ;  and  the 
water  by  running  or  rather  draining  through  this 
compofition,  will  become  quite  cleanled  and  pu-i^ 
rifled  if  foul,  and  foftencd  if  hard,  as  Ipring- 
water  fometimes  is,  that  it  will  be  fit  for  wajhing 
and ,  brewngy  i^c.  when  foft  water  is  required* 
It  is  proper  to  {often  water  that  runs  into  a  fifli- 
pond  th^t  lies  near  the  fpring-head,  ^c. 

V  A  T  E  R-ME  A  S  U  R  E. 

Sea*coal  in  the  pool^  fait,,  6?r.  arc  meafured  by 
the  corn-bufhel,  and  are  afterwards  heaped  j  other- 
wife  five  ftrikc  or  qvcn  pecks  are  allowed  by  cuC-  * 
torn  to  the  buOiel ;  but  PTater-meafure  is  fuch,  as 
generally  exceeds  the  Winchefter  bu(hel»  by  about 
three  bufhels  in  a  quarter. 

W  A  T  E  R-P  O  O  L  S  /tfr  caiile. 

The  beft  way  to  make  thefc  on  Btlls^  Jowm^ 
6?^.  is  to  lay  a  bed  of  clay  five  or  fix  inches  thick, 
and  after  this  is  well  rammed,  trod,  6?^.  another 
firatum  of  clay  of  the  fame  thicknsfs  as  the  for- 
mer is  to  be  laid,  being  firft  tempered  very  high, 
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which  is  alfo  to  be  well  rammed  and  trodden,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  well  fet  with  flints,  pebbles,  as 
other  pitching  or  paving  materials  ^  which  preferves 
the  clay  from  the  treading  of  cattle,  and  alfo  from 
the  choppings  of  the  fun  and  wind,  for  great  care 
is  to  be  taken  that  it  does  not  chop,  for  if  it  does, 
it  is  difficult  and  hard  to  make  the  pond  hold  till 
all  is  repeated  again. 

N.  B.  IVbere  clay  is  not  to  be  badj  chalk  will  fup^ 
fhf  the  place ;  hut  only  this  is  to.  h  laid  eightetn  or 
twenty  inches  thick. 

WATTLES, 

Spleeted  grates  or  hurdles,  or  folds,  pens,  6?r. 
for  (heep  or  other  cattle  •,  and  the  dewlaps  hang- 
ing under  a  hog's  jaw  are  called  Wattles,  ot 
jewels, 

WEIGHTS, 

There  are  two  forts  made  ufe  of  in  England, 
fc?^.  viz.  Avoir dupoize  ^nd  ^roy-weigbt.  Avoiixlu- 
poize  weight  has  fixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  by 
which  are  weighed  butter^  cheefe^ftejh^  grocery  wares^ 
and  eyery  other  thing  fubjeft  to  wafte,  or  that 
contains  any  rcfufc  or  wafte :  and  in  a  law  fenfe^ 
it  fignifies  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  weighed  by 
this  weight,  and  not  by  STr^jy,  which  contains 
only  twelve  ounces  to  the  pound ;  but  then  the 
Troy  ounce  is  larger  than  the  Avoirdupoize  ounce, 
for  twelve  ounces  Troy  are  equal  to  about  four- 
teen ounces  Avoirdupoize,    This  weight  is  made 
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ufe  of  in  weighing  pearly  precious  Jiones^  eleSua- 
ries^  and  drugs  of  fomc  forts ;  as-  alfo  golJj  filver^ 
and  formerly  brtad  was  weighed  by  this  ibrt  of 
weight. 

WELD. 

,  This  rich  commodity  is  alfo  called  Dyers-weed^ 
and  grows  wild  in  Ibme  parts,  of  the  kingdom  % 
but  it  is  propagated  in  Kent,  and  will  grow  on  any 
ordinary,  barren  fort  of  land,  provided  it  is  dry 
and  warm :  it  may  be  (own  with  a  cafl:  on  barley 
or  oats^  after  they  are  fown  and  harrowed,  or  ra- 
ther before  harrowing ;  fo  that  the  two  feeds  may 
be  harrowed  together,  or  if  fown  after  harrowing, 
this  is  to  have  a  buih  drawn  over  it.  The  feed 
bei/ig  fmall,  a  gallon  will  fow  an  acre ;  but  it  is 
beft  to  mix  fomething  with  it  in  fowing,  becaufe 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  feed.  It  will  not  grow 
much  the  firft  Summpr,  but  when  the  corn  is  cut 
and  carried,  the  land  is  to  be  made  feveral,  and 
the  next  Summer  the  crop  will  come  to  perfec- 
tion, when  it  is  to  be  gathered  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  and  that  before  it  is  over  ripe,  that  it  may 
pot  (bed  its  fedd;  and  yet  not  "before  it  is  pretty  ripe, 
otherwife  the  ftalk  and  feed  will  bcTpoiled.  It  is 
to  be  pulled  and  bound  up  in  fmall  handfuls,  and 
fet  to  dry  aa  flax,  and  then  carefully  houfed.  The 
feed  which  js  valuable,  is  to  be  beat  out,  and  the 
ftalk  and  root  fold  to  the  Dyer,  which  is  of  a 
peculiar  property  in  dying  of  the  yejlow  and  lemou 
(plour. 

11  h  4  WELL, 
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WELL. 

A  Jhaft  funk  in  the  earth  to  attraa:  and  hold 
Spring- water,  or  other  water  lodging  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

On  fome  forts'  of  ground,  it  is  very  dangerous 
finking  them,  efpecially  through  a  fand  and  gra^ 
vely  fuch  ground  being  pory,  &nd  not  compaA 
and  folid,  but  apt  to  cope  and  fall  in ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  of  perfons'lofing  their  lives 
in  fuch  attempts  and  undertakings. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  the  finking  of  Welfs^ 
on  fach  unfolid  ground,  as  fafe  as  on  the  more 
compaA  and  firm  grounds,  ,as  clays^  6fr.    I  fhall 
give  the  following  method,  as  praftifed  by  one  of 
the  mbfl:  ingenious  mechanics  in  Northampton-? 
(hire,  and  to  which  I  have  been  more  than  once  ai| 
eye-witnefs.     Firft,  the  ground  is  opened  on  the 
furface  to  fuch  a  circumference  as  the  lower  pare 
or  ciftern  of  the  well  is  intended  to  be  of,  as  thi^ 
fhould  be  confiderably  wider  or  larger  than  the 
fhaft,  that  it  may  hold  and  contain  the  greater 
quantity  of  water.     This  being  done,  the  ground 
is  funk  to  the  depth  of  eigb^  or  nine  feet,  or  to 
fuch  a  depth  that  does  not  endanger  its  falling  in. 
When  a  large,   ftrong,  green  elm  frame  or  kerb 
made  of  four  pieces,  well  and  flxongly  jointed,  13 
to  be  laid  round  the  circuniference  aforefaid,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  ground  another  of  any  fort  of 
wood,  for  this  is  only  temporary  j  bpt  it  is  to  be 
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toleiabfy  ftn>ng.  This  being  done,  a  pit^per  quan* 
tity  of  &roTi%  Jlaks^  fomething  longer  than  the  di« 
ftance  between  the  two  kerbs ;  one  end  of  which 
Jlal^s  or  planks  are  to  be  placed  behind  the  lower 
keriy  and  ftrongly  pegged,  or  otherwife  made  very 
fd&  to  the  upper  kerbj  fo  that  the  fiafi  be  lined 
with  thefe^^j  or  planks :  then  the  workmen  begin 
walling  on  the  lower  kerb^  till  they  raife  their 
.work  ibree  feet  high ;  this  'done,  they  dig  a  foot 
4or  two  lower,  then  with  a  maUcc  or  pick-ax  un^ 
dermine  the  kerb,  and  the  weight  lying  upon  it^ 
will  (ink  it;  this  done,  the  workmen  raiie  the 
walling  as  before,  which  done,  fink  again,  and  fb 
proceed  by  fmking  the  bottom,  and  railing  the 
wall,  till  the  whole  is  compleated :  always  obierv- 
ing,  as  the  Well  finks,  to  draw  the  Jbafi  in  nar- 
rower, and  lay  feme  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  hot* 
(om  between  the  walling,  and  the  fblid  ground  tD 
iill  up  the  vacuity,  prefling  it  in  cloje :  by  this 
method,  a  fafe  foundation  is  laid,  and  a  Well  may 
be  funk  a  foot  or  two  deeper  by  having  the  bot- 
tom laid  in  this  manner,  than  when  a  loofe  ibun«* 
dation  is  to  be  laid  after  water  is  found :  ib  that 
if  the  windlaSy  and  all  tackle  be  good,  the  work-* 
men  arc  4s  fafe,  ?fi  if  they  werb  laying  a  floor,  &fr, 

WHEAT. 

There  is  no  other  grain  in  England,  nor  in  EUf 
rope,  fo  univerfally  ufeful  and  neceflary  as  JFbeat^ 
of  which  there  are  divers  {ons^  zs  red  Jlraw  ff^eat^ 
^olf  Jiraw  fVbeat^  Pollard-ivbeat^  white  and  red, 

great 
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great  and  fmall  Rivet-wbeaty  white  and  red  ;  Tur-^ 
kiy-wbeaty  Grey-wheat^  Parkey-wbeatj  Lammas-' 
wheats  alfo  called  Flaxen-wheat^  Orgrave-wbeaf^ 
Saracens-wheat^  and  Typh-wbeaty  which  As  very 
much  like  rye.  There  is  alfo  Cbiltern-wbeat  j  but 
this  is  called  fo  from  the  foil  it  grows  on,  viz.  on 
the  chiltem  lands  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and 
HcFtfordihire.  Thefe  forts  of  Wheat  are  not  equal- 
ly proper  for  all  forts  of  land,  therefore  z:  farmer 
fliould  well  underftand  what,  fort  of  grain  agrees 
beft  with  each  fort  of  land,  for  a  right  under- 
ftanding  of  this,  conduces  much  to  his  profit  and 
advantage.  The  great  Pollard  takes  delight  in 
ft\S  lands,  and  fo  does  .  the  Orgrave.  The  Larn^ 
masy  red  or  white,  delights  in  indifferent, .  and  iS«- 
racens-wbeat  on  any  land,  and  it  is  a  common  fay- 
ing, that  Bearded-wbeat  is  not  affefted  by  mildew; 
being  defended  from  it  by  its  beard  or  awns. 
Wheat  is  moft  commonly  fown  in  September  and 
Oftobcr,  and  has  been  fown  in  November,  and 
fucceeded  very  well-,  but  I  know  a  Gentleman 
that  fowed  a  great  many  acres  of  Wheat  in  March, 
and  the  cpnfequence  was,  that  he  had  as  good  a 
crop  as  his  neighbours  who  fowed  in  Autumn ;  and 
it  is  faid  that  it  proves  beft,  fown  in  w^/ weather, 
or  rather  in  the  dirt.  Wheat  is  fown  in  inclofcd, 
as  well  as  on  champion  grounds ;  but  it  is  faid,^  that 
that  fOwn  in  inch  fur es  is  more  fubjedt  to  mildew 
and  the  llafly  than  that  on  champions^  thofe  lying 
more  under  the  wind,  and  confequently  lie  more 
moift  thap  the  other  •,  but  I  have  pbferved,  that 
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ihampitms  have  alfo  been  affefted  by  mildews  and 
the  blaji ;  fo  chat  it  appears,  inclofures  cannot  be 
the  occafion  of  this  diforder  %  And  I  think  the  oc- 
cafion  of  this  diforder  is  now  pretty  well  difco- 
vcred,  for  which  the  world  Is  indebted  to  a  wor- 
thy Gentleman  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  His 
difcovery  and  manner  of  prevention  was  printed  ^ 
in  the  Gentleman's  Mdgazi?ie  for  Oftober,  1 759,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  I  fhall  infert  verbatim. 
^'  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  greatelt 
*'  misfortune  which  can  poflibly  happen  to  a  crop 
**  of  wheat,  is  that  of  its  turning  black  or  fmutty, 
**  and  as  the  real-caufe  of  fuch  blacknels  (I  fear) 
has  not  been  found  out,  the  remedy  againft  it 
hath  not  been  generially  and  conftantly  made 

^*  ufe  of The  caufe  afligned  by  all,  or  moft 

of  the  writers  on  agriculture,  is,  that  at  certain 
feafdns  a  denfe  glutinous  vapour  delcebds,  be- 
••  tween  the  fetting  and  riling  of  the  fun,  upon 
^'  the  ears  of  corn,  and  fo  binds  up  the  valves 
(commonly  called  the  chaflf)  in  which  the  grow^ 
ing  corn  is  inveloped,  that  vegetation  is  there 
"  obftrudted ;  becaufe  on  fuch  circumftances,  it 
^'  cannot  imbibe  thofe  nirrqus  particles  of  the  air, 
which  tend  to  its  maturation,  and  of  confe- 
quence  it  becomes  a  mere  rotten  heap  of  pu- 
*'  trefaftion.  From  this  method  of  realbning,  we 
^'  obferve  the  Englilh  farmers  frequently  in  a 
"  Suii>mer*s  morning  hauling  a  rope  extended  by 
"  two  perfons  along  and  through  their  corn-fiields, 
^'  to  Ihakc  off  ;his  ?on4cnfcd  air  or  dew  i  but  I 
^        '  '  "humbly 
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*^  humbly  apprehend,  from  the  following  reafons, 
^^  that  they  are  much  miflaken  as  to  the  real  cauie 
<«  of  that  diftempcr. 
^^  It  being  a  difficult  matter,  ibme  time  ago,  to 
procQj^  clean  good  feed  wheat,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  I  occupy  a  farm,  I  ^prevailed 
upon  a  friend  to  obtain  for  me  three  barrels  of 
*^  the  red  Lammas,  wheat  from  Eng^d ;  when 
^^  I  had  it  home,  it  carried  the  appearance  of  as 
'^  fine  gr^Mn,  and  as  clean  and  clear  of  dirt  and 
*^  finut,  as  ever  fprung  from  the  earth ;  but  upon 
cafting  a  few  bufhels  of  it  into  my  veflel  of 
pickle,  I  found  that  at  leaft  a  fixth  part  fwam 
at  top,  and,  notwichftanding  the  frequent  itir-* 
ring  of  it^  I  could  not  force  it  to  fubfide ;  there- 
^^  upon  I  ikimmed  it  oflf,  but  to  my  ^great  afio« 
^^  niihment,  it  had  the  appearance  of  as  plump  and 
^  ^round  grain  as  that  which  fell  to  the  bottom ; 
*^  I  fpread  it  upoi^  a  table,  and  examined  it  more 
*^  minutely,  and  could  not  perceive  the  leaft  dc- 
^  fedl  in  it,  but  iipon  opening  it  with  my  pen- 
**  knife,  1  found  it  was  concaved,  or  made  hoi- 
*•  low  on  the  one  fide  of  the  grain,  and  not  in 
•'  the  centre,  which  I  apprehend  was  pccafioned 
**  by  fonie  animalcula  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
*'  eye ;  whereupon,  for  experiment's  fake,  I  fbw- 
ed  the  whole  of  what  I  fo  fkimmed  off,  cm  one 
part  of  my  fallows  by  itfelf,  and  fowed  what 
fubfided  on  another  part,  and  the  coniequence 
of  that  experiment  was^  that  the  greatei):  part 
^*  of  .that  fwimming  corn  at  the  enfuing  fcafon^ 

**  pro- 
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^  produced  a  fmutty  crc^^  and  I  had  not  a  fingte 
*^  fmutty  head  on  that  part  of  the  field  whem 
^^  the  fubfiding  com  Was  fbwed :  but  not  being 
^^  fadsfied  with  what  then  appeared,  I  exaouned 
*^  more  ftriAly  that  finutty  crop^-and  I  found  not 
^^  only  there,  but  in  any  neighboor'a  fields,  wiodl 
<^  I  alio  examined,  that  where  two  or  niort  fta^ 
<^  mina  or  ftalki^  were  produced  from  one  grain  of 
^^  corn  (which  I  diicovered  by  tracing  them  down* 
*^  ward  to  the  root)  they  were  all  fmutcy  *,  andth^ 
f '  dififerent  found  ftamina  proceeding  from  one  aird 
^^  the  feme  root,  were  all  found ;  from  whence  it 
*'  may  be  reafbnably  inferred,  that  vegetatio)?!  is 
'^  principally  produced,  and  plants  are  fuftained 
*^  and  grow,  by  the  ridots  or  fibres  colledtihg  dieir 
*^  nutridve.  juices  from  the  moxft  eanh,  which  ar6 
^  carried  up  through  the  perpendicular  tubes  by 
^  the  power  of  attradion,  but  by  the  lofs  of  one 
^  part  of  the  grain  fb  maimed,  and  confequently 
•♦  by  a  proportional  deficiency  in  the  roots  or  fi- 
^  bres  (which  arc  fo  many  mouths  to  coifed:  nou- 
f^  riihment  for  the  ftamma  or  new  grain)  they  fex- 
"  tradt  only  fo  much  ftrength  as  to  throw  out  the 
•*  ftalks  and  heads,  but-  cannot  collcft  fufficient 
nutriment  to  compleat,  or  maturate  the  defe- 
rent ears  of  corn  ;  and  it  may  likcwife  be  rea- 
**  fonably  fuppofcd^  that  thofc  animalcula  which 
took  up  their  lodgment  in  the  fingle  grain,  arc 
in  vegetation  communicated  upwards  through 
**  the  tube  of  the  ftamen  to  the  head  of  the  corn, 
'^  where  they  are  coUcftcd  and  mukiplied  into  an 

"  heap 
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**  heap  of  black  corrupted  matter-,  as  a  proof  df 
**  which,  every  fu^le  fmutty  hcad^  upon  a  nice 
^^  furvey^  is  found  to  abound  with  little  living 
"  creatures. 

^^  This  I  take  to  be  a  more  rational  hypoth^- 
*^  lis ;  for  if  fuch  fmilkttinefs  were  produced  firoiri 
^^  the  air,  it  is  to  be  piefumed,  that  it  would  par- 
dally  ftrike  thofe  heads  only  which  grow  from 
one  root,  when  promifcuouQy  interiperied  with 
heads  proceeding  from  other  roots  ?  Wherefore 
I  apprehend  it  may  juftly  be  recommended  X!^ 
all  good  huibandmen,  to  be  careful  in  making 
a  ffacong  pickle  for  their  feed  wheat,  and  td 
*^  fkim  off,  and  caft  away  all  the  com  which  floats^ 
^^  as  a  fure  means  of  preferving  it  from  iinut ; 
^^  but  let  them  be  cautious  not  to  let  it  ftand  tod 
** .  long  in  their  pic^ling-tubs  before  the  fwimming 
^^  corn  be  taken  off,  for  if  it  is  permitted  to  flanc! 
**  long,  thole  hollow  or  concavtti  grains  will  foort 
**  imbibe  the  water,  and  fubfide  with  the  found 
'^  corn ;  an4  as  I  have  gone  fo  far,  I  will  alfo 
^^  give  you  the  pickling  receipt  underneath,  in 
hopes  it  may  be  of  utility  to  the  public,  which 
is  the  principal  motive  of  this  trouble  given  to 
f *  you  by.  Sir, 

Yours,  H.  CARMICHAEL/* 

Saw-Mount y  near  Dungarvan^  Irelandy  SepL  28,1759. 

The  R  £  c  E I  p  T.— — •"  Take  as  much  dunghill 
^'  or  rotten  water  which  diltils  from  a  dunghill 

"  as 
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*^  as  will  m^e  your  quantity  of  corn  fwim ;  put 
•*  therein*  as  much  fait,  with  -a  pound  of  pulve- 
**  rized  nitre,  commonly  called  lalt-petre,  or,  *  in 
*^  lieu  thereof,  two  pounds^  of  copperas,  as  will 
•*  caufc  it  to  bear  an  egg ;  ftcep  your  .c!orn  twelve 
*^  hour^  after  having  (kimmed  off  the  light  corn 
*'  as  above }  (train  it  out,. and  dry  it  with  flacked 
**  lime,  or  dry  turf  aflies,  and  fow  it,  but  be  care- 
^^  ful  to  ibw  it  the  next  day,  or  the  day  foUow* 
**  ing }  for  if  wet  weather  happens,  and  ix  be  kept 
**  four  or  five  days  out  of  ground,  the  corn  peels 
•*  and  will  not  grow :  as  the  pickle  decreafes  it 
^^  may  be  augmented,  by  adding  more  water  and 
**  fait,  &?r,  until  all  the  feed  intended  to  be  fown, 
*'  is  pickled/* 

.    N.  B.  Dunghill-water  is  not  always  to^he  hadj  J 
therefore  apprehend,  that  atg  other  liquid  ftrongfy  im^ 
prepuued  with  falts  may  do  as  well. 
,    Wheat  being  the  tendereft  of  all  other  gram, 
is  the  mofl:  difficult  of  all  others  to  be  kept  fweet, 
and  according  to  common .  f^sie,  great  quantities 
were  Ipoiled  in  the  late  dear  years  by  thofe  har^ 
piesy  who  being  not  contented  with  the  then  high 
price,  with-held  it  from  the  poor,  and  to  their  own 
lofs  •,  for  by  keeping  it  up  clofe,  being  over  fond 
,  of  it ;    they  kept  it  till  it  was  rendered  ufelefs  to 
themfelves,  and  their  poor  fufFering  brethren  •,  if 
fuch  creatures  can  be  reckoned  of  kin  to  any  othcjr 
but  thofc  of  their  own  tribe. 

Wheat  threjhed  before  March  is  not  fit  to  he  hepi 
long  {if  it  .he  not  kept  in  fir  aw  or  chaff)  it  is  therefore 

proper  to  turn  it  once  a  week. 
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WHIT  E-T  HOR  N. 

This  is  the  moft  convenieiit  qctidc  to  plant  a 
hedge  ^hb,  being  efteemed  the  molt  handibme  and 
beft  fence,  and  agrees  with  almoft  anj  {^  fathac 
a  new  ditch  and  bank  be  made ;  it  has  thegreate({ 
diflike  to  a  dry  gravel  or  land ;  but  will  often 
grow  upon  them  if  a  wee  ieaicm  eniues.  It  is 
raifed  of  feed,  and  carefully  nurfed  after  it  rifes ; 
but  the  feed  lies  two  years  in  the  ground  before  it 
Iprings,  and  after  two  or  three  years  grows  very 
fall.   Vide  Hdws^  &V. 

WILD-OATS. 

.  Thefe  are  one  of  the  greateft  annoyances  to  ht/^ 
iamhyy  and  one  of  the  moft  hurtful  weeds  to  the 
farmer^  therefore  the  greateft  care  and  pains  can-' 
not  be  too  much  to  deffavy  and  root  them  out^. 
Thdir  increafe  is  thought  to  be  chiefly  owing  to 
a  long  and  continued  courfe  of  plowing  and  til* 
lagc;  but  Ibme  fort  of  land  is  more  fubjedtto 
breed  and  harbour  them  than  other;  the  fol- 
lowing method  if  purfued  (aldiough  in  a  regu-^ 
lar  courfe  of  hufbandry)  is  the  beft  and  moft« 
effedual  method  that  is  yet  known  to  defhoy 
them,  viz. 

After  the  firft  time  of  Summer-fallowing,  as 
fuppofe  in  March  or  April,  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month's  time,  and  after  a  fhower,  harrow  the  fal- 
low well  over,  and  the  wild  oats  will  quickly  b^ 

found  * 
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found  to  fpripg  and  rife :  which  fuffer  to  conti- 
nue till  they  ear^  and  then  mow  them  down,  and 
the  firft  dry  day  plough  them  all  in,  which  will 
mellow,  and  enrich  the  ground* 

It  is  poflible  this  firil  experiment  tnay  not 
efFeftually  and  totally  dcftroy  this  pernicious  weedy 
on  account  of  wet  feafons,  or  other  accidental 
caufe ;  but  this  is  known  to  be  an  excellent  re- 
medy, and  therefore  a  frequent  repetition  will  not 
fail  of  a  compleat  cure ;  but  then  here  ariles 
an  objeftion,  that  the  Midfummer  follow  is  here- 
by loft,  and- that  the  land  wants  a  fufficient  til- 
lage  for  wheat  about  Michaelmas :  in  anfwer  to 
this,  if  it  will  not  do  for  wheat,  it  will  do  for  bar* 
ley  at  Spring,  by  the  help  of  an  Autumn  or 
Winter  ploughing ;  fo  that  the  trial  need  be  made 
only  on  land  intended  for  barley.  Sheeping  them 
is  alfo^vcry  proper, 

W  I  L  L  O  W,  W I  T  H  Y,  fcfr. 

Willow^  mthy^  ozier  and  fallow^  are  different 
plants,  although  much  of  the  fame  fpecies  and 
kind.  They  are  promifcuoufly  reckoned  up  thus. 
The  common  white  willow^  the  llack^  and  the  hard 
blacky  the  rofe  of  Cambridge^  the  black  withy^  the 
round  long  fallow^  the  longeft  fallow^  the  crack-wiU 
loWy  the  round  eared Jbining  fViUoWy  the  lejfer  broad 
leaved  Willow^  JUyer  fallow^  flight  broad  IVtlloiWy 
Repent  broad  lea^edy  tht  red  ftone,  tht  iej/ir  fFiUoWj 
the  ftraight  dwarf y  the  yeOow  dwarf y  the  long  leaved 
yellow  faU&w J  the  creeper y  the  blacklow  ff^illowy  the 
lyillow-bayy  the  ifzier^  and  the  hopping  faUoivs, 

Vol.  I.  I  i  Tlj* 
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The  ff^iiy  fo  calkd^  is  ^  qoii&derabU  ktge  tiec, 
proper  to  be  planted  ^^i\  high  baoks.  and  ditch 
fides,  but  within  the  reach  of  water,  and  alfo  on 
the  weeping  and  ouftdg  fides  of  hills  \  they  may 
be  planted  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  diftapce,  bit 
grow  the  Qoweft  of  all  twiggy  trees ;  and  yet 
they  make  amends  for  this  with  a  large  crop  ; 
the  wood  is  tough^  and  rery  fit  for  ba&ets,  &V. 
The  two  principal  forts  of  thefe  Willows  arc  the 
hoary  (not  tefare-mmiioned)  and  the  red^  the  ]a£b 
being  tbe  tougheft  and  fitoefl:  to  bind  whilft  green » 

Sallows  grow  the  falleft,  planted  withki  roach 
of  wat^r,  or  in  amoorifh  Ibaor  plain,  and  whetx: 
the  foii  is^  marjhyy  and  unfit  fii>ttclie  piot^gb  o^fytkti 
where  land  is  unfit  fi>r  tl)ie&  purpoi(es»  it  is  a 
very  great  improver.  Befbre  tfeey  are  phintedft.  it 
is  proper  to  turn  up  the  gcound  with  a  i^adc,  eil^ 
pecially  on  a  fiat.  The  comnion  r^und-leaved 
fallow  prpfpers  beft  on  drier  banks.  The  hop- 
ping fallows  ttelight  moft  in  a  moifter  Ibil,  and 
on  which  they  grow  very  haft'dy.  There  is.  a^  fort 
of  a  dif5h-ent  colour,  the  twigs,  ate  reddilb,  the  leaf 
not  fo  long  as  the  Ibnner^  and^  of  a  nu>ie  duflcy 
green^  ai^d  brittle  in  the  twig,  but  tx)ugh  when, 
gpowq  to  a  competent  Czg^ 

The  hopping  fallows  are  beft,  and  of  a  dear 
grain,  but  require  a  moifi:  foil  *,  they .  ane  t<D  be 
plantieS  a  foot  deep^  and  a  fisot.and  ^n  halfabovc 
the  fwfecij.  At  thne*  years  .growth,  they  Ri^he 
cropped  or  cut,,  for  the  firfl:  y^ear  (tw,  a,  prosper /o^)- 

thcSi  wJl  ftoot  fromoi^t  to  twelve- fcep- in.  longdv: 
and  ths  third  year  th?y  wiii  be'  l^OQg  gaoV^  tQ' 
njalje  rakes,  tft\  on.    Spme  plant  thenji  ^  i^itll 

height. 
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height^  end  others  at  about  fouryeard  growth,  bM 
then  thejr  are  not  fo  u£sful,  nor  grow  fo  faft,  and 
yet  cvea  then  they  ttffi?  to  good  accownt.  They  arc 
beft  planted  at  about  five  feet  diftance,  and  in  the 
qsuHcum  order  {"uAiih  fee  under  heans.)'-^ — The  worft 
foUovos  may  be  fet  for  (lakes  in  a  dead  hedge* 
on  land  proper  for  them,  and  wili  turn  to  better  ac* 

coM%  tba»  famany  oaks. Of  the  bopping  falltyafs 

at  three  years  growth,  each  plant  will  yield  about 
twenty  ftaves  at  6gbt  feet  long  each.  In  a  good 
rich  foi!,  they  may  be  planted  at  about  eight  feet 
diftance. 

•Setlings  of  the  fifft  year  nmy  be  planted,  but 
thofe  of  the  fecond  year  are  better,  and  the  third 
yet  better  ftill',  and  the  fourth  not  worfe.  A  bank 
to  keep  them  from  the  water  is  more  proper 
£9r  them  than  a  bogg,  er  to  ftand  wholly  in  phe 
water  ;  and  they  ihould  have  the  mould  drawn  or 
laid  to  thetr  ftems  every  two  years.  Sallows  may  be 
propagated  by  plafhing,  couching  down,  and  peg- 
ging andcovering  them  up  with  mould,  and  alfo  by 
cuttings :  fuch  ftcs  arc  to  be  preferred  that  grow 
neareft  the  flotk,  and  arc  to  be  planted  in  the  firfl: 
good  weather  in  February,  and  before  they  begin 
ta  draw  fap  j  but  in  fome  places  they  are  planted 
in  the  latter  end  of  December.  It  is  beft  to  cut 
them  in  February  and  March  for  fuel,  but  in 
Oftobcr  and  November  for  ufe.  In  thefe,  as  in 
poplar  J  a  twig  or  two  twifted  a  little  and  bent, 
produces  fprouts  plentifully,  and  foon  becomes  a\ 
head.  If  in  poachy  coppices,  one  betwixt  four  or  five 
was  to  be  planted  a  water  fallow,  the  profit  wouW 
©vcrbalajacc  die  care.    Therefore  iny-fow,  moift 

I  i  2  woods. 
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woods,  when  trees  are  grubbed  up  by  the  root* 
truncheons  of  fallow,  or  fome  other  aquatic^  may.  be 
thruft  in  to  fupply  the  defedt.  The  hafty  growing 
fallow  is  not  fo  tough  as  that  which  is  not  ib  eager* 

Oziersj  or  aquatic  fallcwSj  are  of  various 
kinds,  diflinguifhed  from  other  fallows,  as  theie 
arc  from  "witbies^  being  much  fmaller  than  the 
other  fpecies,  being  fhorter  lived,'  requiring  almoft 
a  conftant  moifture.  However,  a  dryifli  rather 
than  over  wet  foil,  is  to  be  chofen,  and  yet 
an  over  wet  one  may  be  mended  by  cutting 
trenches.  .  The  wood  of  thcfe  are  mtore  limber  and 
fiexibk  than  that  of  the  others. 

Cut  4>7d€rs  or  aquatic  fallows  in  the  new  fhoot, 
for  by  a  longer  Handing  they  become  more  in- 
flexible J  pare  them  clofe  to  the  head,  at  about  a 
foot  above  the  furface,  in  Odober;  but  flaying 
till  the  Winter  is  pretty  well  over,  is  accounted 
better ;  but  about  London,  they  are  cut  in  the^ 
coldeft  feafons,  and  are  planted  all  Winter  till 
Candlcmzs,  or  to  the  middle  of  February.  When 
they  are  cut,  they  are  to  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
fet  up  in  a  hovel  or  fome  other  place  of  Iheltcr. 
Such  as  are  for  white  work,  are  made  up  in  iolts 
(as  is  the  common  name)  and  then  are  to  be  fet 
in  water  on  one  end ;  but  for  black  or  unpeeled 
work,  they  may  be  kept  under  covert,  or  in  fome 
moid  place  to  prefer ve  themfrefh,  and  they  may 
be  fprinklcd  in  hot  dry  weather. 

In  England,  oziers  are  accountedof  three  forts, 
one  of  which  is  worth  little,  being  fUffand  brittle, 
a  good  deal  refembling  the  before-mentioned  fal- 
low.   Ther&  is  anotlier  fort  called  percbt  bearing 

limber- 
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Jitnber-grcen  twigs,  and  a  flender  leaf.  The  third 
fort  in  quality  and  condition  is  like  the  fecond,  but 
the  twigs  are  inclining  to  yellow,  and  it  is  the  beft 
for  ufe,  being  tough  and  hardy.  The  names  common 
to  thefe  plants,  are  the  bardgeljierj  the  borfe  gdfter^ 
whipping  or  JhrvoelUd  gelftery  the  black  gelfter^  the 
tardy  fofty  Jharp^  JUnder-topped  yelkw  gotftottes^  and 
the  fine  goljlone^  the  yellow-green  fnake^  or  fpeckled 
oziery  fwallowiailj  the  Spaniard^  &c.  the  Flanders 
willow^  which  grows  to  a  large  tree,  and  the  oftener 
it  is  cut,  the  better.  There  is  alfo  another  called  the 
while /wallow ;  all  thefe  are  different  fpecies,  there- 
fore are  to  be  planted  feparately. 
.  The  choiceft  fort,  which  is  alfo  the  fmalleft,  and 
the  golden  yellow  and  white,  which  are  beft  for 
propagation  and  breed,  are  to  be  planted  of  flips 
of  two  or  three  y^ears  growth,  a  foot  deep,  and  about 
half  as  much  above  ground  as  beneath,  either  in 
moorifh  grounds,  banks,  or  furrows,  in  January,  and 
to  the  beginning  of  March,  at  two  feet  (quare,  but 
feme  plant  them  like  quick-fets^  near  the  water ; 
then  they  ate  to  be  kept  clean  of  mofs^  Jlab^  and 
ouze^  and  to  be  frequently  pruned,  the  better  to  form 
the  (hoots  fingle,  and  that  none  grow  double.  They 
may  be  headed  every  fecond  year  in  Oftober,  the 
Autumn  cutting  being  bed,  but  in  general,  willows^ 
jullowsj  and  witbys^  may  be  cut  in  mild  weather, 
at  any  time  between  leaf  and  leaf ;  but  the  beft  time 
to  plant  and  cut  them  is  in  March.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  raife  thefe  plants  of  feeds  contained  in 
the  catkins 'y  but  the  attempt  has  not  facceeded^ 
being  always  choaked  with  weeds,  and  it  is  hard  to 
keep  them  clean  j  but  I  Ihould  think,  if  they  were 

I  i  3  fown 
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fown  in  drills,  they  might  be  kept  ckan  by  band- 
weeding  them.  They  fpring  up  like  corn  in  the 
hiade,  and  may  be  mowp  as  that  is. 

The  ozier  is  of  fuch  profit*  that  tweiuy  poundi 
have  been  made  of  an  acre  s  but  about  ten  pounds 
is  the  common'  value :  this  is  preferable  to  the  beft 
cx>rn-land,  and  needs  but  one  planting  to  yield  a 
conftant  crop  to  future  ^es,  and  therefore  by  un- 
derftanding  perfons  it  is  efteemed>  and  in  purchaie 
.  valued  accordingly.  It  i$  eafily  renewed  where  a 
plant  fails,  by  thrufting  in  a  twig  next  at  hand» 
and  the  defeft  is  foon  difcovered  when  they  are 
looked  over.    Confidering  the  vaft  quantities  ycar- 

•  ly  imported  from  Holland^  Flanders,  and  France^ 

'J  * 

it  is  a  wonder,  Noklemen^  Gentlemen^  or  their/^w- 
ards^  do  not  employ  theh"  moid  and  moorifli  land» 
eipecially  where  tides  in  frefli  rivers  are  regular^ 
by  planting  and  propagating  aziers.  Some  ap* 
prove  of  preparing  the  ground  by  trenching  it  a 
foot  and  half  deep,  and  then  plant  it  with  fets  of 
the  fame  lengt^  ^nd  at  about  Jix  feet  diftance, 
which  is  to  be  done  in  April.  Thefe,  if  ftrong 
jdants,  come  immediately  to  trees,  which  at  three 
years  end  may  be  cut  within  Pzva(t^  of  the  furfaoe« 
Willows  are  of  twtf  forts ;  the  white  and  Uack  5 
and  the  white  is  of  two  Ibrts,  the  one  inclining  to 
a  yellow,  and  the  other  brown  v  the  black  is  to  be 
planted  of  ftakes  of  three  years  growth,  taken 
from  tl>c  head  of  an  old  tree  before  it  fprouts^ 
and  to  be  planted  about/^^  feet  above  thefurface,  and 

from  ten  to  twenty  or  n>ore  feet  diftance.- The 

woody  fort  of  wtllow  delights  in  meadows,  'and  on 
the  fide$  of  ditches,  that  are  rather  dry  than  ovcr- 

WCti 
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Vftt  ;•  but  the  black  and  red  prolper  beft  on  boggy 
grounds;  plant  them  of  ftakes  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches  round,  cut  as  the  other,  and  fet  them  thr^e  or 
four  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  making  the  hole  with 
aftrong  ftake  and  beetle,  or  with  an  iron  crow; 
cut  the  truncheons  floping  at  both  ends,  and  plant 

the  greater  lower-moft. Caft  them  into  a  pit  of 

water,  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  cut  of  the 
intended  length,  and  clear  them  of  twigs  before 
they  are  planted,  which  is  to  be  done  in  February, 
and  the  beginning  of  March,  arfd  clofe  the  mould 
well  to  them.  If  planted  for  a  coppice^  fet  them  at 
about  Jtx  feet  diftance,  and  take  away  all  fuckers 
at  three  years  end :  cut  the  head  at  half  a  foot 
from  the  trunk,  viz.  leave  three  or  four  of  the 
highcft  fhoots  at;  that  length,  and  cut  the  reft 
clofe,  pare  them  yearly,  that  thofe  that  are  left 
may  enjoy  all  the  fap,    and  they  will  be  fine 

rods  in  a  Ihort  time. ^Arms  of  four  years  growth 

produce  fubftantial  fets,  but  they  Ihould  be  fenced 
from  cattle  for  the  firft  three  years.  A  willow 
will  ftand  about  five-and-twcnty  or  thirty  years ; 
yielding  a  eonfiderable  profit  to  the  planter,  being 
headed  every  four  or  five  years  :  (bme  have  been 
known  to  flioot  twelve  feet  in  one  year,  and  when 
decayed,  they  are  eafily  revived  by  a  new  plantation. 
Where  there  is  ground  fit  for  coppices  of  this 
wood,  throw  it  into  double  ditches,  and  every 
fo6  three  feet  wide,  and  about  two  and  a  half 
deep :  fo  that  when  the  earth  is  caft  out  of  the 
ditch  upon  the  folid  ground,  •  it  will  be  raifed  to 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  moifture  be  below 
the  roots,  fo  that  the  plants  will  grow  from  the 

I  i  4  water. 
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water,  than  in  it.  Plant  two  tables  on  each  fide 
the  dirch,  and  the  ridge3  of  the  bonks  with  one 
fingle  row  along  the  middle,  and  thofe  oi  four  or 
Jive  feet  high  every  wiy  larger  and  ftronger  thao 
the  other,  and  at  f:x  or  feven  feet  diftancc  from 
each  other.  Weed  them  carefully  for  the  two  firft 
years  after  planting,  till  they  have  over-powered 
the  grafs,  weeds,  £sfr.  and  the  third  year  they  may 
be  lopt  at  about  a  foot  above  the  furface,  and  that 
without  haggling.  After  the  firft  cutting,  let  them 
(land  eleven  or  twelve  years,  if  for  few^l,  and  aq 
acre  (if  good)  will  yield  zbom  eighty  \o2i^%^  and  for 
its  fweetnefs,  none  is  preferable  to  it.  Thefe  woods 
are  better  cut  in  a  dry  feafon  than  a  wet  one.  They 
%rt  when  grown  to  a  fize  fit  for  a  great  many 
ufes,  fo  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
they  will  turn  to  a  far  better  account  than  to  burn 
them.  The  wood  when  putrified  by  a  long  ftanding, 
{o  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  fort  of  loamy  caith,  is  very 
much  coveted  by  the  gardener  to  lay  on  his  flower 
plots. 

W    O    A    p.     . 

This  being  a  commodity  culdvated  by  thofe 
that  apply  thcmfelyes  to  the  bufinefe,  I  (hall  there- 
fore fay  no  more  of  it  j  but  that  it  delights  in  a 
very  rich,  found,  and  warm  foil,  and  will  do  very 
well  on  a  warni  light  ground  that  has  had  a  long 
Jay,  and  got  in  good  heart.  Being  long  ufed,  it 
robs  land  very  much,  but  moderately,  it  prepares; 
if  for  cornj  by  abating  its  over-much  fertility,  and 
^rz^w?  a  different  juice  from  that  of  grain.     Land 
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let  to  Woad  and  proper  for  it,  will  yield  from 
three  to  about  four  pounds  an  acre. 

WOULD,  (?rWOLD, 

Is  a  large  plain  or  down :  an  open  champain  part 
of  a  country,  that  is  hilly  and  void,  or  clear  of 
wood,  as  Stow  in  the  Wold,  and  Coft-wold  in 

■ 

Gloucefterihire,  York-wolds,  6f^. 

WOODMAN,  or  Woodward^  &c. 

Having  under  the  name  of  Underwoods  and 
JFoods^  fufficiently  treated  of  the  duty ;  of  a  Stew- 
ard and  fFbodwardy  therefore  in  this  place^  I 
fhall  Only  make  fome  ufeful  reflexions,  and 
give  fome  direflions  as  to  keeping  and  regiflering 
the  value  of  woods ;  that  Noblemen^  Gentlemen^  (Sc. 
may  know  what  can  be  demanded  on  extraprdi* 
nary  occafions. 

As  for  timber  that  ftands  in  hedge-rows,  h  is  ne-^ 
ceflary  that  a  table  be  drawn  to  contain  the  name 
of  every  diftinft  clofe  or  field  within  the  manor,  and 
then  to  begin  at  fome  particular  corner^  gate^  &c. 
and  count  the  number  of  trees  in  fuch  a  field,  6fr. 
which  fet  down,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  number, 
of  feet,  the  value  per  feet,  and  the  value  of  the 
bark  and  heads,  with  the  fum  of  all  in  the  laft 
columii.  Then  go  to  the  next  field,  ^c.  till  all 
are-  valued  and  regiftered :  but  for  woods,  6fr. 
jhe  beft  way  is  xo  value  a  furlong  together,  placing 
the  name  of  fuch  a  particular  part  in  the  firft  co- 
lumn as  before,  and  fo  proceed  till  the  whole  is 
linifhcd,  a  fpecimen  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Names 
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All  that  I  have  to  add  upon  this  head  is,  that  the 
fieward  fhould  keep  a  very  ftrift  eye  over  his  Lord's 
woods  and  wood-keeper,  and  take  nothing  upon 
truft,  but  feek  to  find  the  truth  of  every  thing 
belonging  to  them  -,  for  there  arc  but  few  of  thefe 
fort  of  men,  but  what  will  prey  upon  them  with 
as  much  ferocity  as  a  ^^^^  would  on  a  lamb. 

N.  B.  When  other  timber  befides  oak  is  to  be 
valued  and  regijlered^  the  bark  column  may  be 
omitted :  and  the  beft  and  mod  facile  way  of  taking 
and  eftimating  the  value  of  Handing  timber,  is  ac- 
cording tot  the  method  prefcribed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
in  hii  Effay  on  Solids,  at  the  end  of  his  Surveying, 
in  his  Addenda  to  Mr,  Wilfon's  Praftical  Surveyor  : 
to  which  I  refer  tht  Jieward. 

W  OO  L-W  EIGHT. 

Wool  is  weighed  by  the  cl(n;fj  which  is  7 
pounds  J  and  by  tht  ftone^  which  is  14  pounds  ^ 
or  by  the  todd  of  28  pounds  \  and  by  the  wey  of 
182  pounds  •,  and  a  pocket  or  farplar  is  half  a  facky 
and  a  yir/i  weighs  364  pounds.^  There  is  alfo  a 
lafi  of  Wool,  which  weighs  568  pounds.  fFaol-dri^ 
vers^  are  thofc  that  buy  Wool  of  the  owners,  and 
carry  it  to  the  ckihiers^  or  to.  fome  wool  ftaple 
town,  in  order  to  fell  it  again. 

'        •  •      • 

Y. 
Y  A  R  D-L  AND, 

A  certain  qUantUy  or  meafur?  of  land.  A  name 
more  particularly  given  to  a  certain  quantity  in  an 
open  field,  wliich  differs  very  .much  in  value  and 

quantity, 
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quantity,  tv)o  manors  hardly  agreeing.  In  ^  fomc 
manors  it  is  from  1 6  to  20  acres,  in  others  40  j 
but  at  Afthorp  in  Northamptonlhire,  a  yard  is 
worth  a  100  /.  per  ann.  A  caracut  of  land,  and  alfo 
a  virgate,  were  antiently  no  more  than  a  certain 
extent  of  ground  furrounded  with  fuch  bounds 
and  limits  -,  the  fame  that  is  now  called  a  yard 
land,  and  the  quantity  uncertain  as  now  in  yard 

lands. 

Y  E  L  T, 

A  country  word  for  a  young  fow. 

Y  E    W. 

Our  barren  grounds  and  cold  mountains  might 
be  very  mufch  improved  and  to  great  advantage,  by 
planting  them  with  this  wood,  for  it  is  equal  with 
ioXj  and  for  all  purpofes  where  friftion  is  required, 
there  is  hardly  any  to  be  compared  with  it.  TheEng^ 
lilh  Yew,  is  produced  of  feeds  waflied  from  their 
mucilage,  buried  and  dried  in  fand,  gathered  when 
fiiU  ripe,  and  kept  all  Winter  in  the  houfe,  and  iii 
a  cool  place  in  the  Summer,  and  fown  early  the 
following  Spring,  after  they  have  Iain  two* Win- 
ters i  but  fomc  bury  them  like  haws.  When  they 
rife,  it  is  in  chaps.  At  three  years  growth,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  early  in  the  Spring,  or  rather 
about  Candlemas.  They  may  be  likewife  raifed  of 
Ja]fers  and  Jlips^  and  fucceed  well  in  ftandards,'  on 
almofl  any  foil. 

Z  U  C  H  E. 

In  old  re^orisy  it  fignifies  an  old  withered  tree, 
or  a  dry  ftump,  or  ftock  of  wood. 

APDENDA. 
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ADDENDA. 

I  would  by  no  means  advrfe  the  Steward  to  tru(fr 
the  workmen  to  find  fefs  on  planting  quick-mounds 
or  fences  \  for  on  a  late  incloftire  in  Northamp-- 
tonfiiire,  a  certain  perfon  undertook  m  ditch  and 
quick  a  certain  quantity  or  number  of  perches  of 
worky  who  cut  ^ziAifet  m  the  middle,  and  planted 
the  lower  part  or  true  fet,  on  the  lower  ram  or 
tahle^  and  the  falfe  ones  on  the  upper  table,  and 
fo  was  paid  for  double  the  quantity  of  fets  he  u(ed, 
which  was  the  lead  and  moft  inconliderable  part 
of  the  lols»  when  compared  with  the  difappoii^t- 
ment  of  a  foji  producing  but  one  fingle  row  of 
|4ants. 

When  the  workmea  are  cutting  and  plafhmg 
hedges>  the  Steward  fhould  carefully  infpeft  theory 
and  fee  that  the  chips,  and  other  fmall  and  dead 
wood,  do  not  fall  into  the^di£ch  or  fofs^  and   be 
trodden  tn^aa  I  have  ofisn  obferved,  that  what^witl^ 
hi3  perquifite  faggot  at  night,  and  his  fbis  wood, 
near  a  third  part  of  a  hedge  has  often  been  claimed 
as  ai  perquifite  by  the  workmen,  which  perhaps  is  in 
ibme  meafiire  the  caufe  of  that  complaint,  that 
the  cutting  and  plafhiog  of  hedges  turns  tx>   ib 
little  account  to  their  owners,  as  hardly  to  pay 
the  expence  of  doing  the  wx>rlc 

It  has  been  oblervcd  by  an  eminent  farmer,  that 
eighty  ewes  turn  to  as  gpod  account  as  an  hun^ 
ilred  and  twenty  (harhogs  to  fold  or  pen  them  upon 
land  s  for  that  eighty  ewes  naake  as  much  urine 

at 
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as  the  hundred  and  twenty  ftiarhogs,  providetl  al- 
ways, chat  the  ewes  and  fharhogs  are  of  the  fame 
fize  and  quality. 

i  here  oStr  a  thing  ta  the  confideracion  of  every 
good  Laitdbrd  and  Steward,  whether  it  would  not 
be  proper  on  the  ktiing  of  iarnis,  to  oblige  the 
TsMtU  to  mfure  aH  the  buildings  upon  the  premi* 
fes  to  thieir  ralue^  or  pay  for  fudi  in&iraisce.  Thia 
will  prevent  any  furcharge  upon  the  Lord. 

I  hope  this  propofition  of  mine  will  need  no 
apology,  after  I  have  fatd»  that  I  am  not.  con- 
cerned in  the  Sun-fire^  or  any  other  fuch  office. 

There  may  be  a  lawful  fmall  perquifite  kr  a 
Steward,  where  he  is  not  too  much  of  the  gentk'- 
man  to  accept  of  it,  viz.  to  be  joint  afleflbr  of 
the  land-tax  with  the  conftaUe,  and  to  partake 
widi  him  of  the  three-pence  per  pound  for  collec- 
ting and  paying  it  to  the  receiver :  for  it  is  unrea- 
ibnabk  that  another  perfon  ihould  be  a  gainer,  by 
paying  in  his  i>r/s  money,  when  he  is  as  proper 
a  perfon  as  any  himfehf.  He  (hould  alio  take  care 
that  when  a  tenant  leaves  a  farm,  (when  the  te- 
nant pays  the  tand-tax)  that  he  pays  the  tax  up 
to  the  very  time  he  leaves  the  farm. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Steward  to  take  care  that  his 
Lord  be  not  over  afleOed  in  his  land-tax,  but  only 
bear  an  equal  proportion  with  all  other  lands  with- 
in his  manor,  or  where  the  Lord  owns  the  whole, 
with  other  lands.wichiii  hi^  ndghbourhoQit :  there- 
fore he  (hould  make  theftriflcft  inquiry  into  al| 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  he  finds  his 
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Lori  overcharged,  he  {hould  make  his  cotApIiiiic 
to  the  commiOioners  of  the  land-tax,  and  get  him 
reduced  to  an  equal  Ihare  with  thoie  that  pay  lefs. 
A  Steward  fhould  as  much  as  in  his  power,  en* 
cotirage  his  Lord  to  plant  as  many  trees  as  poffi- 
ble^  and  not  to  cut  down  but  in  cafe  of  abfolute 
necelficy ;  for  it  may  fometimes  happen,  that  the 
timber  may  fave  an  eftate  from  fale  or  ruin. 

iSTAM-WOOD, 
'  Is  the  roots  of  trees  grubbed  up. 

I  humbly  beg  leave  here  to  oSer  a  thing  to 
the  coniideration  of  all  Noblemen  and  Genilement 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  proper  and  much 
better  for  fuch  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  pay 
their  fervants  their  wages  annually,  and  not  to  let 
them  lie  in  arrears.  It  is  certainly  the  beft  for 
the  fervant,  for  fcveral  realbns  I  could  offer,  and 
not  worfe  for  the  l^rJ:  but  I  do  not  choofe  to  fay 
any  more  on  the  fubgcft,  but  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  thofe  that  adt  in  a  higher^i^r^,  whofe  in- 
tereft  it  more  immediately  concerns. 
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Catch  hnif  and  whj  lb  called  •   «&' 

Cedar,  tbe  manner  of  propttating  it,  and  whatfloit    »• 
Cert-money»  and  eonunon-Mti  and  wkjr  paid 
Chalk)  its  qiialitj^  and'ufe  in  impioviiig  und 
Chalk-landi,  their  different  mamires  and  prodnoe 
Champion  land  ja 

Charcoal,  the  manner  6f  burning  it  m» 

Chefiwt^tree,  the  manner  of  ^pagating  it|  and  kf 
tifc  4$ 

Ciftems  ibr  water,  the  manner  of  making  tfiem  .       47^ 
Cl^y  landtf  dungs  proper  for  themt  ^  ^^  Jaatnnu' 
produce  4S 

Claying  of  ground,  and  die  advantage  of  di^isigflfoiiad 

Clorer,  of  the  land  proper  tor  itf  aiMl  tbe  adtantago  of 

fbwtng  k  50 

Coppict  or  o^,  the  manner  of  plantf  ng  thetn,  ud 

their  ttuuMeement  S* 
Cerd  of  wood,  what  it  it 
Copy-hold,  its  tenure^  and  why  lb  called 
C<irn*land8,  the  managtment  of  them 
Cdurt  haron  (vide  lek) 

Corn-fetting  engine  defofted  ft. 

C<$rne!*tree,  Its  propagation  and  uft  66 

O^s,  a  worm  in  timber  to  deftroy  6y 

Cow  and  ox-dunff,  bow  beft  pcraarsd  for  Und  iol 

Crows,  ravens,  m.  to  fcare  ana  Iri^t  from  com  ib* 

Cuflomary  tenants,  what  6S 


i 

8 


Pead*tops  in  trees,  how  occafioned  ik 

Dcndifi-landt,  or  dearloit-lands,  what  .69 

dentoy 


firft  Town,  to  drive  away  and  lull  tb« 

Drains  for  land,  to  effed  ^  70 

Dwg 
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bjfe,  wkat  It  a  Page  74^ 

Dia,  or  diyf  land,  what  it  is  ^  IbT 

D&bging  of  jmcadowS)  the  beft  way  ib. 

Dimg  meairs,  the  beft  way  df  making  them  75 

E. 

JKi^y  ai)<I  Its  difierent  qualities  77 

Edny  the  manner  of  propagating  it  79 
Eq^oftires^  t^'^  inclofures 

£r$»  what  it  is  &f 

E^ay,  what  it  is  ib^ 

£tch-cn)p»  what  it  is  '        ^J» 

"  *    '    •  t*  ^ 

•  *^* 

Fatdage,  what  it  id  .  ib» 

Fafipw-fifild^  and  the  di0etent  tilths^  what  they  are  called 

lb*  . 
Farding  land,  what  it  is  86 

Fam»  why  fo  called  ib. 

Faugh-ground,  what  it  is  ib. 

FeQing  of  trees,  the  beft  method  ib. 

Fences,  the  beft  way  of  managing  them  to  advanta« 

Fenmr  land!,  the  beft  way  to' manage  them^^  and  to  the 

ben  advantage  96 

Fearpy  its  u&,  and  the  beft  methods  to  deflroy  it  98 
Filberd  hedges,  the  beft  manner  of  raifing  them  99 
Fifv  !the  beft  manner  to  raife  it  lOQ 

Fimrponda,  the  beft  manner  of  making  and  preferving 

tocm,  and  the  beft  method  ufed  in  mana^ng  fifli  103 
Fiftt  florth,  what  it  is  i.zS 

Fi(h  mells,  their  uie  in  manuring  land  ib* 

Flaic/  the  method  of  propagating  it  119 

Flooring,  the  beft  manner  of  malcsng  earth  floors  122 
Folding  of  iheep,  the  beft  way  of  doing  it  to  advan- 

tarn  123 

Fofflh^  what  thejr  are  124 

Fouldage,  what  it  is  xb. 

FraiiiBole  fence,  what  it  is,  and  where  ufed  ib* 

Free-bench  what  it  is,  and  where  the  cuftom  is  in  ufe 

ib. 
Freehold,  what  it  is  12  c 

Fuel  or  fewel,  the  beft  manner  of  laying  it  up,  founded 

upon  experience  ,    127 

Furdingdeal,  or  fardingdeal  ot  land,  ^at  it  is  129 

Kk  2  Furrow 
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« 

Furrow,  its  figniiScatioii  Page  la^ 

Fuiz,  the  beft  manner  of  nuTing  furz-hedges  ib. 

G. 
Garth,  what  it  is  130 

Glue,  a  particular  fort  far  exceeding  the  common     I3r 
Goats,  the  beft  way  to  manage  them,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  them  on  fome  forts  of  land,  and  a 
table  of  their  increafe  ib. 

Gouty  .-land,  what  it  is  134 

Granary,  their  ufe,  and  the  beft  way  to  make  them 

13s 

Grange,  what  it  is  137 

H. 
Hariot,  harriot,  or  herriot,  what  it  is  X38 

Hafel,  or  hafle,  the  beft  way  to  propagate  it  ib«. 

Haws,  the  beft  way  to  manage  them  for  propagation 

139 

Hayward,  what  a  hayward  is,  and  his  duty  ^  140 

Hazely  or  brick  earth,  what  it  is  ib. 

Heath,  what  a  heath  is  '    *  141 

Hedges,  the  beft  way  to  make  dead  hedge3  142 

Hemp,  the  beft  manner  of  propagating  it  144 

Highways,    the  beft  way  of  governing  and  repairing 
them  145 

Hog,  what,  and  the  different  ways  of  fa tning  thcm   149 
Hog-dung,  its  ufe  in  improving  land  '    152 

Holly,  the  beft  method  to  propagate  it,  and  its  ufe  153 
Holm,  what  it  is  '    154 

Holt,  what  it  is  ib« 

Homeftall,  what  it  is  ib. 

Hook-land,  or  ope-Iand,  what  it  is  155 

Hops,  the  beft  way  to  propagate  them  ib. 

Horn-beam,  the  beft  way  to  j^ropagate  it,  and  its  ufe 

163 
Horn-geld,  what  it  is  ib. 

Horfc-beans,  where  the  largeft  are  propagated  163 

Hprfe-dung",  how  to  order  it  for  different  foils  ib. 

Hovels,  their  ufe,  and  the  btft  way  to  build  them  ib. 
Hover-ground,  what  it  is  164 

Houfe-bote,  what  it  is,  and  feme  remarks  upon  it  ib. 
Human  ordure,  the  beft  way  to  prepare  it  for  land  165 
Hardies,'  what  they  arc,  and  tlieir  uf^  166 

I. 


INDEX. 

I. 

Inclofures,  or  enclofures,  the  advantage  of  inclofuresy 
and  fome  rules  for  the  choice  of  lands  on  inclofing 

Page  1 66 

^  To  which  is  added  common  in  grofs,  common  ap« 
pendant,  common  appurtenant,  and  common  by  neigh- 
bourhood, with  their  feveral  fignifications,  and  in  what 
manner  the  lord  has  a  right  in  them  ^         175 

Interfoiling,  what  it  is  '         179 

Inventory,  what  it  is  ib. 

Jument,  what  it  is  -  180 

Junames,  what  it  is  ib. 

Ivy,  injurious  to  thofe  trees  it  twines  about  lb; 

Kelp,  what  it  is,  and  its  virtue  as  manure  ib. 

Keys,  what  they  are  i&i 

Kine,  their  different  forts  where  produced,  and  a  tabljs 

of  their  increafe  ib. 

Knoll,  what  it  i^  184 

L. 
Xear-ground,  what  it  is  ib. 

Land,  its  different  forts  and  qualities,  and  natural  pro* 

duce  185 

Land-cheap,  what  it  is  186 

Land-floods,  to  be  drained  off  ib. 

Larch,  or  larinch-tree,  its  propagation  and  durablenefs 

ib. 
Lays,  what  they  are  187 

Leet-court,  what  it  is,  with  remarks  ib. 

Lentils,  their  propagation  and  ufe  1 89 

Letting  of  farms,  and  remarks  thereon  190 

Level,  and  levels,  what  they  are,  and  their  ufe,  for  the 

inverted  level  {vide  fifti-ponds)  ,  2bb 

Lignum  vitte,  vide  arbor  thya  ib. 

Lime,  the  manner  of  burning  it,  and  its  ufe  as  manure 

'       201 

Lime-ftone,  what  it  is  ib. 
Lime,  or  linden-tree,  the  manner  of  propagating  it  202 

Ling,  what  it  is  263 

Liquorice,  the  bed  manner  of  propagating  it  204 

Load,  its  various  fignifications  205 

Load  of  hay,  what  quantity  is  accounted  fo  ib. 

Loam,  what  it  is  ib. 
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LORD,  hem  the  word  is  simiUed  by  the  autbor,  and 
his  addti^is  to  them  in  the  followiog  fedions    P.  20^ 

Sedion  L  Of  the  qualifia^ti6ns  fteceffiuy  in  a  fteward« 
Of  an  eminent  advertifement  againft  iefkroymg  the 
game  ,  .  ib, 

Sect.  n.  A  poftillion  advanced  to  the  office  of  zftcwttrd 


SeSt^Tfl.  Mr.  Latirence^s  account  of  a  i^eward        21  x 
StSt.  IV.  Mn  Laurence's  opinion  of  a  cbohtty*  attorney 
emplbyed  as  a  fteward  II 3 

^  Sed.  V.  What  are  too  'OlBten  looked  upon  as  (miper 
qualifications  for  a  fteward  ^14. 

'  Sed.  VL  The  lords  of  manors  not  to  lie  too  feirere  '^^ 
ftri£l  in  takSng  their  harriots,  and  the  miKhiefi  Asii 
'  often  enfue  on  fuch  ftridhefs  116, 

Se£t.  Vn.  Of  the  perquifiles  of 'ftewards.  The  author** 
reafoos  for  the  ftewanfs  taking  poundage  Ibr  all  wobd 
fold  off  his  lord's  eftate  218 

'  $ed.  Vin.  Reafons  for  the  lord  infiftihg  oh  hh  fteward'^ 
being  appointed  a  furvieyor  of 'the  highways    •'      ib« 
'  Se£i.  IX.  Thfi  method  tal^en  by  a  certain  fEeward  in 
malBng  up  and  exhibiting  his  accounts  "_  ^19 

ScA..X.  The  author's  excufe  for  his  freedoAi         '  221 
^  Lucern,  'the  beft  method  of  propagating  it,  end  its  ^jhsl-* 
Ikies  22a 

'  XuptneSf  the  method   of  propagating  them,   and  ih^ 
^     S^c^  improvement,  they  make  on  the  land  tiiey  are 
£>wnupon  :r.     223^ 

-»  M*  "  *' 

'  Madder,  the  beft  manner  of  propagating  it,   and  the 
.    great  return  it  makes  to  the  planter  ib. 

iMalt,  the  ailvantage  of  making  it  in  Ifoblemen  and 
'    Gentlemen's  families  2%j. 

'  Malt-duft,  its  ufes  2*7 

Mak-mitt,  the' beft  fort  lb. 

Manor^  what  a  manor  is '  228 

'  &!aple,  the  method  of  propagating  %nd  treathi^  it    2J50 
•  Marie,  the  different  forts,  and  how  the  quality  of  it 
may  be  known  ib* 

/  Marled  lands,  of  the  great  quantities  Itld'oh  iiiStaf- 
fordflrire  .  ;    ..    i.  ..        232 

Marie-pit  pump,  its  peculiar  make  and  uic  4J3| 

M^rfli-land,  the  beft  manp^  of  treating  it  235 
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MdBa»  what  it  k  Pageaj^ 

Mail,  iriiat  it  ii»  aad  by  wliat  ttws  prodiioed  1h» 

MeadoWy  or  mcadoir  ffowndp  aad  dbe  aetbod  of  iia- 

ficoving  them  ib, 

.  Mear»  what  it  ia  290 

Milli,  wator-miUa  tery  hintfU  to  ad|ouiiM  lands,  and 

a  furcharge  upon  Afi  landlond,  remedies  for  it        ib. 
Molcst  the  wafietfafjr  commit^  M/r.  BIythe's  manner  of 

deftrojring'them  240 

M ooriik  land,  <is^  gouty  land 
Mud,  in  whit  manner  it  impioves  land  241 

Neat-heid,  his  employ  a4a 

^  Kurfery,  the  beft  way  of  maw^g  one  ib^ 

Oak, .  the  different  4^ecies,  and  the  lieft  way  of  propagat* 
'    iqgit  250 

Oat->meal,  the  manner  of  making  it  257 

Oatt,  the  beft  manner  of  propagating  diem,  and  of  dicir 

diffisient  4M!ck»  258 

Oker,  where  it  mMf  be  fbood,  its  diftreni  forta,  and 

how  Mpared  tor  uk  259 

Orchards  the  beft  wiy  ,of  pUoting  and  numyng  one 

Overftowiog  of  land  iHien  the  water  liea  low,  what 

machine  moft  peoper  jz6z 

Oxen,  the  beft  method  of  ftalUfeeding  diem  ib. 

Osier,  tu  management  and  the  advant^  of  planting 

it  164 

?• 
Pannage,  orpawnage,  what  it  is  ibw 

Pantiles,  their  ufe         -  ^  ib. 

Park  and  warren,  what  f^  are,  and  of  havtors     ^5 
Pafture  land,  its  value,  dtmrait  forts  and  quaiides     ib. 
.Peafe,  the  difeent  forts,  and  management  266 

Perfian  iHieel,  mAo  firftpfo)eAed  it,  and  its  ufea     267 
Pigponit  their  diftbent  names,  fpecies  and  management 

268 
Pine^  the  heft  manner  of  raifinff  and  treatmg  it  271 
Ploi^,  a  defonpdon  of  the  Kveral  forts,  and  where 

ufod  972 

K  k  4  Ploughing, 


INDEX. 

Kocr^izg,  t!ie  Usacot  Saiom  for  k^  and  &  aevplaa^ 

hf  ihe  a:^*:^  dcmorJbased  '    Page  277 

PorVf?  ti^  wcoS,  w!iat  it  if  183 

Popar,  the  dj:e;c!it  ibits,  and  tbc  bcft  way  to  propii- 

gzte  ihfm,  as  zlib  the  tulip-tice  and  abde  ib. 

Fdt-a&cs,  tbdr  u1^  ar^d  maimer  of  making  tbcn     287 

PoaDd,  or  pcnf o^d,  what  is  ar counted  fe,  and  the  gob- 

dit^oos  290 

Pin.g^  tithss  fb« 

Pnimr^  of  forcft  trees  091 

p3:r."2''.t^-2,  the  nncner  of  rai£ng  k^  and  its  ides    294 

Qjf^di,  its  diTTTS  edifications  ib. 

Q^zk-beam,  the  beft  method  of  raifing  and  treating  it 

ib. 
Quiscinx,  what  it  is  295 

R. 
Rags,  wlsat  forts  o:  land  tber  are  properto  he  laid  on  ib. 
Rape  and  oole-ieed,  bow  propagated,  and  its  adran- 
tz-zes  296 

Ray-grais,  how  propagated,  and  its  advantages        297 
^Kci  cats,  where  prcpag^ed  298 

Recks,  hay-reeks,  to  prnrcnt  their  firing  ib. 

R3d,  what  a  rod  is  accounted  to  be  in  meafiire  299 

Rcilard,  what  it  is  •  lO. 

Ror  in  fheep,  the  ijraibns  of  i^  means  ofiered  to  pre- 
vent it  300 
Rother-beafls,  what  are  called  fo,  and  where  301 
Roughings,  what  are  called  fe  302 
Rnsr,  what  is  h  called  ib. 
Ruihes,  c^s,  cfc.  to  exanimate  ib. 
K je,  what  land  is  proper  for  it,  and  the  heft  method  of 
keeping  the  flour  ib, 

S. 

Saint-foin,  its  diderent  names,  manner  of  propagation, 

and  the  advantages  arifing  fh>m  it  303 

Sallow,  how  propagated  305 

Sand,  the  difeicat  fofts  and  quaUties,  its  dhSts  m  ve- 

getation  ib, 

Sca-vreeds  307 

Seam,  its  quantity  308 

Scar-leaves  ib« 

Scafoning  of  timber,  the  feveral  ways  of  doing  it  for  all 

purpo'ies  ^» 

Seed 


INDEX, 

,Seed  for  coni)  feveral  ways  of  preparing  it     Page  311 
'  Seminary,  what  it  fignifies  in  hufbandry  3:^3 

Shack,  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  where  ufed  ib* 

Sharping-corn,  what  it  is  '    314 

Shaw,  what  it  is  ib. 

Sheep-dung,  tho  feveral  methods  of  applying  it  to  ad- 
vantage ib. 
Sheep-pc^ns,  and  the  increafe  of  fheep,  a  table  of  their 
increafe                                                                     315 
Shells,  fifh-fhells,  their  quality,  and  the  method  of'pre- 
paring  them  for  manuring  and  improving  land      320 
Shingle,,  what  it  is,  and  where  mofi  in  ufe                 321 
Shoriing  and  morling,  to  what  the  words  are  applied  ib. 
Sike,  what  is  meant  by  it  ib. 
Skepe,  what  it  is  ib« 
Skid,  what  is  meant  by  it                                            322 
Skreen,  what  it  is,  and  its  ufe3  ib* 
Slab,  what  it  is  ib« 
Slate,  the  different  forts,   and  methods  to  prove  their 
qualities  ib. 
Sluice,  the  beft  timber  for  that  purpofc,  and  the  beft 
manner  of  crefting  them                                        324 
Smut  in  corn,  reafons  given  for  it.  Dr.  Sharrock's  opi- 
nion of  it                                                                325 
Snail-cod,  or  fnag-gret,  what  is  meant  by  the  words 

326 

Sope-afhes,  their  effe&  on  coarfe  land  327 

Soil,  Its  different  qualities,  and  how  to  judge  of  it  by 

its  appearance  ib* 

Soil  for  timber,  what  foil  is  moft  proper  for  the  different 

fpecies  3I5 

Soot,  its  improving  quality  and  virtues  in  hufbandry  331 

Sour-lands,  the  befl  way  to  treat  them  332 

Spade,  the  different  forts  for  different  works  and  ufes  3^13 

Staddles,  what  is  meant  by  them  334 

STEWARD,  what  the  author  means  by  the  word, 

and  his  apology  of  addrefs  to  them  in  the  follovnng 

feftions  ^Si 

Beft.  I.  That  he  undertakes  no  more  bufinefs  than  what 

he  can  perform  to  his  Lord's  advantage,  and  that  col- 

le£ting  the  rents  is  only  a  fmall  part  of  his  duty    336 

Seft.  II.  What  methods  the  Steward  is  to  teke  on  firft 

entering  on  bis  office  337 

Sea, 


INDEX 

SeEt.ni»  Bdv  he  is  to  pcoeeed  oa  fiift  eaieni^  <m  tut^ 
offce>  with  ffcgard  to  bis  LorcPt  woods         ngtt  J39 

tcSL  IV.  Of  his  auaEficafions  in  tnedianics,  where,  it 
WM  hirijlf  occeffiffyt  and  the  defedl  fi^>plied         34a 

S9BL  V.  ^The  Steward  to  difpenfe  the  heft  wcM-k  among 
the  Itboofcriy  and  not  let  one  be  an  iindertid:er<^  ^e 
had  confequenees  attending  it  jfi 

SeSL  VL  Some  things  ofiem  00  etodiog  binlding^  on 
the  lionFs  wafle  344 

fiea.  VII.  The  Sttwud's  vigilance  in  the  difcoveiy  of 
mhici  00  his  Lord's  eBates  I  the  advantage  of  it    345 

StA.  VUL  The  Stewad  to  ailect  the  pimleges  of  his 
hondf  inftances  <rf  it  346 

6eft.IX.  Of  the  Sieward*a  mialifications  and  ikill  in 
hu(baoAvt  ^  advantaaes  ot  it  348 

Md«  JL  Hotr^  StewanTihouhl  proceed  with  poachrg, 

an  adreitifeBiient  agatnft  it  351  | 

Sea.  XI.  Of  the  Steward's  iofpcaij^  Ae  jmA^hetpor^ 
and  rules  Jbr  the  goremaient  of  a  padc,  n^  ihemm 
of  a  deer-table  .      .  .  30 

Se&  Xn.  The  Steward  to  infpcft  his  Loid's  woodb, 
and  the  woodman^  the  adtantages  arifii^  thsiicfrDin> 
and  the  bad  ooniequence  of  not  doing  it  357 

Sea.  XIH.  Some  reafens  oflhrtd  whhxegard  todie  let- 

ing  of  fanns»  and  impravements  made  l»f  baSdoiig,  la 

.  trading  parts  of  the  kingdom  3I9 

fiea.  XrV»  The  Steward  to  inlpea  die  aaok-csaciier, 
the  bad  oonftquenoe  of  letting  moles  over-run  the 
land  369 

XV.  Sonne  refledioos  on  raifiog  the  renisoflamt 
methods  to  pffevcnt  a  combinarion  of  the  tenants^ 
».  364 

$€&.  XVL  The  Steward  to  prevent  all  unlawful  fettle- 
ments  in  the  feveral  parilhes  helongiag  to  his  Lard, 
and  to  j>reveat  the  tenants  fettliog  thdx  fervants  in 
fiich  panihes  where  there  is  not  a  manufaaure  car- 
ried on  to  employ  their  ofispringt  the  bad  coDfiMOW- 
ces  of  it  to  the  poor  themfehres,  and  to  the  Lorclyand 
^  Steward  to  ad  as  a  mediator  in  dtfptttes  between 

-    one  tenant  and  another  ^368 

Sea.  XVIL  The  Steward  to  oblige  the  tsmmtatcn  co- 
ver their  feveiil  ediScey  with  fim  QT  tUe,  and  onlet-» 

ing 


>^ 
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tog  hit  bdfd*«  kftstflS)  toi  isftrt  9  MVcAinCi  Aal'^ifej 
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